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PREFACE ie 


Tuts volume would never have been compiled—by ee oF is— 
had it not been for my quite definite belief that its subject is, beyond 
all doubt and by any standard, a very great writer indeed, and certainly 
one of the two greatest living English novelists, and consequently that 
some compact record such as this of ail his writings, of whatever length 
or nature, must possess not only interest, but a certain material value 
for all students, critics and collectors of his works. My belief, I know, 
is not universally held; it is fourteen years since Arnold Bennett 
commented in The New Age upon the lack of spontaneity, the ‘‘ mean 
reluctance ” which he found, invariably, in the welcome granted to 
even the best books of H. G. Wells, yet there is now, as then, a tendency 
to patronise, a habit of approval . . . with damning reservations, a 
detailing of faults rather than of excellences. The “ growing 
perception” which Bennett discerned then dawns very slowly; it is 
still possible for Sunday journalists, with the agreement and approval 
of their readers, to bludgeon his meaning and mutilate the corpse, 
to set down the author of 4 Modern Utopia and Tono-Bungay and 
The History of Mr. Polly and The Dream as an “ unprofitable pro- 
pheteer” and a “ megalomaniacal scribbler””—to quote a Mr. James 
Douglas from a weekly column entitled, with surprising honesty, 
“* Babble About Books.”* There is, necessarily, little if any expression 
of personal opinion in the body of this compilation, but the latter itself 
will, I think, make obvious the wide sweep,of Wells’s mind, the breadth 
of his interests, his “‘ marvellously true perspective,” and, above all, 
his utter lack of egotism. It should reveal, too, what has so often been 
disputed, the essential oneness, the logical coherence of all that he has 
written, and establish behind it all, its common source, the unity of a 
developing, but always constant and consistent mind. 
* Babble: Idle, foolish talk; senseless prattle. Dictionary. 
vil 
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Wells has written much—at times, pores too much—and some 
writings have been less good than others, but in everything, even the 
worst, his pen has been too strongly impelled by the fresh enquiring 
vigour of his brain for him to be ever merely dull or repetitive. There 
have been few subjects which have not, sooner or later, pre-occupied 
him ; to all he has brought an unfailing interest, an innate scepticism, 
a “colossal interrogation’? which has renewed and enlivened and 
illuminated them. It would be entirely untrue, unfortunately, to say 
that he has been in any way an interpreter of his times, but he has 
seen them with a keener eye and pictured them with a surer hand than 
has any other living writer. His work is, indeed, so essentially con- 
temporary that it seems necessary when treating of it in any way as a 
whole to begin by placing him more or less definitely in time and space ; 
the Introduction, which gives as concisely as possible the main 
biographical facts, is no more than an integral part of this compilation. 

The Bibliography which follows is in three parts, the first and longest 
providing, in the order of publication and with relevant notes, collations 
of the first issues of all the volumes, pamphlets and leaflets by H. G. 
Wells. The notes include comments on first serial publication, 
dramatisation, remainder issues, and so on, but full particulars are 
given of editions later than the first only when they include some new 
material or some essential revision of the old. At the end will be found 
a collation of the first volume of The Atlantic Edition of the Works of 
H. G. Wells, followed by detailed particulars of the contents of the 
remaining twenty-seven volumes; it should be noted here that 
throughout this book no mention whatsoever is made of The Atlantic 
Hdition except in this one place. Part Two contains brief notes on 
various books and pamphlets to which Wells has contributed a portion 
only, or for which he is not altogether responsible, while Part Three 
gives a list of the books by other writers for which he has written 
introductions or prefaces. 

It may be mentioned here, in passing, that the various notes to the 
collations were all written before the publication of any of the special 
prefaces to the volumes of The Aélantic Editon ; it has seemed best to 
leave my notes entirely unaltered. 
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The Appendix mentions one or two minor matters of some interest 
_ which seemed to find no place in either the Bibliography or the 
Dictionary—notably a chronological list of unreprinted writings, a 
selected list of letters to the press, and a list of criticisms of his work 
by various writers, i : 

The Dictionary gives in one alphabetical list all the volume, story 
and essay titles, and the names of the chief characters in the novels and 
tales. Hach title is prefixed by a number and followed by details of 
publication of the particular story or essay, and by a brief summary of 
the item; the number is used for reference in the Subject-Index 
which is printed directly after the Dictionary. (It must be noted that 
where the same item has been printed under more than one title, each 
is noted, but only the final one is numbered, etc.; cross references are 
provided in every case. Where, too, there has been simultaneous 
publication in various papers—as with the Washington Conference 
articles or with those reprinted in A Year of Prophesying—it las been 
deemed sufficient to mention particulars of London publication only, 
though in some cases the notes to the Bibliography will supply further 
information.) The character-names are in each case followed by full 
notes, and the title of the story or stories in which the character appears. 
Throughout the Dictionary, for the sake of space, contractions of 
certain titles have been used; these contractions are, however, so 
immediately recognisable that it has seemed unnecessary to provide a 
key. 

In the Subject-Index will be found, also in alphabetical order, a list of 
practically every subject upon which Wells has ever written at any 
length, including the names of actual people. Each name is followed 
by numbers which refer to those prefixed to titles in the Dictionary. 
A system of indexing which has to take (say) Tono- Bungay as one unit 
has, obviously, its faults, but it will, I hope, used together with the 
summaries, prove sufficiently exact for most purposes. No attempt, 
I would add, has been made to index either The Outline of History or 
A Short History of the World with any completeness ; reference has, 
however, been made to them in a number of cases where they mention 
subjects already dealt with elsewhere. 
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It is unavoidable that there should be some omissions in this com- 
pilation—though the Bibliography, at least, I believe to be complete— 
but it is hoped that nothing of the least material importance has been 
overlooked. 

For og in carrying my task to its present degree of complete- 
ness I have to render thanks, in the first place, to Mr. H. G. Wells 
himself, not only for so generously allowing me the fullest access to 
his own library at Easton Glebe, but also for lending me his old note- 
books which recorded his literary beginnings, and for submitting so 
patiently to my questions and researches. Mrs. H. G. Wells too has 
been, from the beginning, unfailingly kind and patient in settling dates, 
suggesting fruitful sources of information, and in reading through and 
checking my material, both in typescript and in proof; I can only 
feebly express my appreciation of all that she has done by stating that 
without her constant help the present volume would have been an 
impossibility. I wish also to thank for varied services—Mr. Ralph 
Straus, Mr. Eric R. Thomas, Mr. Edward R. Pease, Mr. K. W. Cotton 
(of the British Library of Political Science, London School of Economics), 
Mr. KE. Griffiths (of The Daily Mail Library), Mr. B. Drinkwater (editor 
of The Phoenix, the still surviving descendant of The Science Schools 
Journal), Mdile. Monnier (of La Maison des Amis des Livres, Paris), 
M. Vallette (of Le Mercure de France, Paris), Mr. H. C. Green, Mr. 
Leonard Selden, and the Editors (too numerous, I fear, to mention 
one by one) of many of the various periodicals to which Mr. Wells 
has contributed at one time and another. And finally, for all the help 
Slven me during the latter stages of the preparation of this material, 
and for relieving me of much of the tedious task of re-reading my 
work both in typescript and proof, word by word and line by line, I 
have to express my thanks to my friend Mr. Jack C. Turner. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that this compilation is not, and in no 
sense attempts to be, critical; it offers, rather, a comprehensive and 
annotated guide to the would-be critic, 


G. EW. 
January, 1926. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE origins of both the parents of H. G. Wells were, as he himself is, 
so essentially English that it is difficult to realise that it was only the 
coincidence of a temporary illness and a business opportunity which 
prevented him from being, in all probability, born an American citizen. 
Very much more was saved for England than a first class cricket 
professional when Mr. Joseph Wells decided to put the “ stout oak 
box,” made specially for his intended emigration, to some less adven- 
turous use. His one achievement—the taking, for the first time in 
county cricket, of four wickets with consecutive balls in a match 
between Kent and Sussex at Brighton on June 26th, 1862—might 
have been (in fact, was) soon equalled, or even dispensed with, but one 
feels that H. G. Wells would have been, on the whole, a more serious 
loss. Happily he became, instead of an emigrant, proprietor of a 
small general store, and when his fourth child, Herbert George, was 
born some years later,on September 21st, 1866, it was behind the little 
shop at No. 47, High Street, Bromley, then on the extreme south- 
eastern outskirts of London. 

“ Tam not,” H. G. Wells has said, “‘ a bit aristocratic; I do not know 
any of my ancestors beyond my grandparents, and about them I do 
not know very much, because I am the youngest son of my father and 
mother and their parents were all dead before I was born.” Joseph 
Wells was originally a gardener, as befitted the son of a head-gardener 
(also a Joseph Wells) of Lord de Lisle at Penshurst Castle in Kent. 
His wife was a daughter of George Neal, a Midhurst innkeeper “‘ who 
supplied post-horses to the coaches before the railways came’; she was, 
before her marriage, maid to Miss Featherstonehaugh of Up Park, 
Petersfield. 

The Bromley shop was never a success ; it struggled on for a dozen 
years after 1866, but the family lived in a state of constant poverty. 
There was not, at times, sufficient food, but there were compensations ; 
the household was not, seemingly, an unhappy one. Joseph Wells 
“had a taste for reading and would go to sales to pick up a cheap lot of 
books whenever opportunity offered” ; this was a taste which, before 
the age of thirteen, H. G. Wells, too, had acquired to a marked degree. 
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Bromley was fortunate enough to possess a literary institute with a 
lending library, and the boy, not content with the irregular supply at 
home, had read, before he left school, a large proportion of its available 
books, among them volumes of exploration and adventure and natural 
and other histories which filled him with curiosity, a desire to see and 
know and understand. He wa; educated altogether locally; at first, 
apparently, at a small school for children run by an elderly lady, and 
later at Mr. Thomas Morley’s more impressively named Bromley 
Academy, which he left in June, 1879. 

Joseph Wells had had, some months before, a serious fall which 
incapacitated him for, at any rate, a lengthy period; soon after this 
the shop had to be closed. He took refuge in an inexpensive cottage, 
while Mrs. Wells returned, now as housekeeper, to her former mist.ess. 
H. G. Wells was taken from school to be apprenticed to a firm of 
Windsor drapers, Messrs. Rogers & Denyer. Happily, perhaps, he was 
rejected by the drapery as “ unsuitable for that high trade,” and went 
at once as pupil-teacher to a cousin who was a master at the National 
School in Wookey, Somerset. This time the fault lay more with his 
cousin’s qualifications than with his own, there was some trouble and 
he returned to his mother in time to spend the Christmas of that year— 
still 1879—-with her at Up Park. After a brief holiday he was sent on 
trial as apprentice to a chemist in Midhurst; he himself refused to 
remain there, fearing that the total cost of his training would put too 
much of a strain upon his mother’s extremely limited resources. For a 
few weeks he was a boarder with Mr. Horace Byatt, M.A., then head- 
master of the Midhurst Grammar School, who was impressed by his 
quickness in learning Latin and elementary science. In May, 1880, he 
was apprenticed again, this time at Hyde’s Drapery Stores, 9, King’s 
Road, Southsea, “ I stuck that hell of a life for two years to August, 
1882. Then I declared that I would kill myself if I could not have my 
indentures cancelled.” “I ran away one Sunday morning to my 
mother, and told her that I would die rather than go on being a draper. 
That seventeen mile tramp, without breakfast, to deliver that ulti- 
matum, is still very vivid in mymemory. I felt then most desperately 
wicked, and now I know that it was nearly the best thing I ever did in 
my life.” His father and Mr. Byatt were persuaded to the boy’s side, 
the latter promised him temporary -employment, and instead of 
returning to Southsea he became general utility master at the Midhurst 
Grammar School, a post which he held until the September of the 
following year, when he was awarded a studentship of a guinea a week 
at the Normal School of Science in South Kensington. There, for 
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three years, he studied physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, biology 
and physiography, his biological professor being T. H. Huxley. Then 
he became an assistant master in a school at Holt, near Wrexham, in 
North Wales; there he had a bad football accident from the effects of 
which he did not wholly recover for the next twelve or fifteen years. 
Its immediate result was the greater part of a year of invalidism spent 
partly at Up Park, and partly with an old fellow-student in the Five 
Towns. In 1887 he reurned to London, found temporary work drawing 
diagrams for a teacher of biology, and then joined the staff of Henley 
House School, Kilburn, under a Mr. J. V. Milne. Here he remained 
for two years, during which he took his B.Sc. degree at London Univer- 
sity, with first-class honours. For two more years he was biological 
tutor for the University Correspondence College, where he first met his 
future wife, Miss Amy Catherine Robbins, she being one of his pupils. 
In the summer of 1893 a blood-vessel burst in one of his lungs, and the 
consequent severe illness necessitated a long holiday at Kastbourne and 
the adoption of some entirely sedentary occupation. There had 
always been “ some little kank in my mind ” which “‘ made the writing 
of prose very interesting to me,” and during his convalesence he devoted 
all his time to writing and produced the series of humorous essays which 
gave him his first success in journalism and made his continuance as an 
author a practicable possibility. 

He had been already, for some years now, actively interested in 
the art of literature, beginning at an early age with a love of reading 
and making his first entry into amateur journalism as the founder and 
editor of, and contributor to, The Science Schools Journal (an organ of 
the students at the Normal School of Science, started in 1886). His 
nine contributions to the Journal are his earliest printed writings. 
A few years later, while teaching at Henley House School, he became 
editor of a school publication, The Henley House Magazine, which owed 
its origin to a boy who became, later in life, Lord Northcliffe. To this 
Wells contributed Jess than half-a-dozen brief items in 1889 and 1891. 
About this time he commenced to write for the educational journals, but 
without, in the beginning, much success. His first essay, The Subtle 
Examinee, appeared in The University Correspondent in April, 1891, 
and three months later, more encouragingly, The Fortnightly Review 
printed The Rediscovery of the Unique. A few more articles, mainly 
dealing with education, were printed during 1892, and in 1893 text- 
books of biology and physiography (the latter written in collaboration) 
were published. It was about this time that he began to give all his 
energies to writing, and 1893, 1894 and 1895 were years of active 
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journalism. Encouraged by the interest of men such as Lewis Hind, 
C. B. Marriott Watson, and W. E. Henley he was soon contributing 
short stories, essays and reviews to The Pall Mall Gazette, Pall Mall 
Budget, St. James’s Gazette, Black and White, Ludgate Magazine, 
Nature, National Observer, New Review and other papers. From 
1894 till 1896 he was one of the most active literary critics on the staff 
of The Saturday Review, and during 1895 he was for a while dramatic 
critic for The Pall Mall Gazette. In this same year he published two 
volumes of short stories and sketches, reprinted from various sources, 
and two novels, the earlier of which, The Time Machine, established 
him at once as a writer of unusual imaginative and literary power. 

Shortly after this first success he married Miss Robbins and went to 
live on the South Coast, between Folkestone and Sandgate. 

The next few years brought a steady output of short stories, essays, 
articles, a novel or two, and a series of scientific romances which made 
him world-famous. About 1897 or 1898 he went abroad for the first 
time, spending two months in Italy and returning to be attacked, once 
more, by severe illness, (Liability to illness, Wells says, “‘ has played 
a much larger share in my life than you would suppose, it has inter- 
fered with travel and kept me out of public life.”) With Anticipations 
(1901), the first of a trilogy of volumes dealing directly with social and 
political questions, he broke fresh ground again. The next ten years 
saw a steady increase of interest in these questions, a gradual cessation 
of the romances, and their replacement by a series of novels dealing 
with modern life, which was continued without a break till 1915, and 
which contains some of the very finest of his artistic achievements. 
In the early months of 1906 he made his first trans-Atlantic trip, 
visiting New York, Boston, Niagara, Chicago and Washington. In 
1903 he had joined the Fabian Society and the Independent Labour 
Party ; he was a member of both these organisations for several years, 
and published Socialist pamphlets in 1906 and 1907, and New Worlds 
for Old, a “ plain account of modern Socialism,” in 1908. About the 
end of 1908 he resigned from the Fabian Society, being dissatisfied 
with its general political basis. In March, 1912,a stage adaptation of 
Kipps was produced in London, and early in 1914 a contract was 
signed with a film company for the production of his novels and 
romances. ‘The war prevented any-development of these plans and it 
was not until 1919 that the first film, The First Men in the Moon, was 
completed. In January, 1914, Mr. Wells made his first visit to Russia, 
spending two weeks in Petersburg and Moscow. 

Upon the outbreak of war in August, 1914, being “ greatly alarmed 
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at the prospect of a Pacifist stampede among the Liberals over here,” 
he contributed articles to a er of papers supporting this as a 
“war to end war.” He visited the war-zones in Italy and France in 
August and September, 1916, At the beginning of 1918 he accepted 
Lord Northcliffe’s invitation to become a member of the Enemy 
Propaganda Committee, and in May was made the first Director of the 
German Section. While holding this position he prepared a Memor- 
andum on Propaganda Policy Against Germany which was used as a 
basis for the British propaganda campaign during the last months of the 
war. He resigned his directorship in July, though still retaining his 
place as a member of the committee. About this time he assisted in 
the formation of the League of Free Nations’ Association, holding 
positions on the Council and on the Executive and Research Com- 
mittees. In all his books written towards the end of the war he had 
been insisting upon the supreme importance of, and the place of history 
in, education, and in 1919 and 1920, after som2 two years of preparation, 
was published The Outline of History. He went again to Russia, this 
time with his elder son, in September, 1920, at the invitation of the 
Russian Trade Delegation in London; the account of his fifteen days’ 
visit was published in December. In that month he was to have 
proceeded to the United States on a lecturing tour, but severe illness 
made this impossible, and, instead, he went to Italy to recuperate. In 
February, 192], an adaptation of The Wonderful Visit, by H. G. Wells 
and St. John G. Ervine, was produced in London. Early in November 
he proceeded to America, not however to fulfil his cancelled lecture 
engagements, but as the special correspondent of The New York World 
at the Washington Conference; he did not remain for the full 
duration of the Conference, his last paper being dated December 
18th. A Short History of the World appeared in 1922, “ a much more 
generalised history ” than The Outline, “ planned and written afresh.” 
It was announced during the summer that he would contest London 
University as a Labour candidate in the next Parliamentary election. 
This occurred in the following November, when he was defeated ; he 
stood again at the next election (1923) with a similar result. In his 
two latest novels, Men Like Gods and The Dream. there is more direct 
story-telling than in anything he had weitten for many years; both 
are, partially at any rate, pictures of “ the Utopia of a world state.” In 
1924 he published his only “ biographical effort,” a life of the late 
F. W. Sanderson, headmaster of Oundle School. In the autumn 
appeared the first volumes of The Atlantic Edition of the Works of H. 
G, Wells, the only uniform edition, in twenty-eight volumes, each of 
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which contains a valuable and er preface written specially 
by the author. 

During the past few years Mr. Wells has been troubled even more by 
ill-health, and has had to spend the worst of the winter months in the 
warmer climates of Southern Europe. But his home has always been 
in the south-east corner of England. ‘‘ There I was born,” he says, 
‘and except for a little travel and a few years in London, there I have 
lived all my days.” 

H. G. Wells was, from childhood, a natural sceptic, unable to accept 
things, to take them for granted; he had, even in early youth, that 
constant questioning desire to know and understand. Before he left 
Bromley he was reading, at home and at the library, books which were 
forcing him to a criticism of accepted points of view. While staying, 
later, at Up Park he borrowed, surreptitiously, books from the 
enlightened. regions “‘ above stairs”—Tom Paine, Swift, Voltaire, 
Plato, Lucretius, Plutarch, Becktord; he even found a Gregorian 
telescope in an attic and attempted some tentative astronomy. He 
began to acquire points of view with which his mother, at least, one 
feels, would not have agreed. At Southsea, in the drapery, he was 
speculating upon such problems as “ What is matter? ” and “ What is 
space?” and he was only fifteen when “certain theological and 
speculative curiosities”? brought him to the study of elementary 
science. ‘‘ His or her place in space and in time and in the adventure 
of life,” he declares, ‘‘ is what everyone should learn at school,” but 
it is just this, very largely, that he himself has been learning and testing 
and defining during the whole course of his literary career. It has 
necessarily led him, as has been pointed out by Van Wyck Brooks 
(in the only critical study of Wells really worth reading), through a 
‘ gradual process of slowing down” to the contemplation of an imme- 
diste here and now. The early romances attempt, broadly speaking, to 
settle Man’s place in space and time; they regard him not as some 
finished product of the ages, but as a being upon whose past and still 
more upon whose future his whole present depends, Another series 
of novels written about the same time make no attempt to see him in 
this vast perspective ; the author’s questioning is directed less to Man’s 
position in the universe, and more to the immediate problem of what he 
is doing with himself, and of what he is-doing with the world of to-day 
to make it a worthy heritage for the future. Wells’s criticisms begin 
amid the jealousies and petty interests of country villages, but widen 
their scope until at last, in Tono-Bungay, one book becomes “‘ the 
arraignment of a whole epoch.” Still later his interests seem to turn 
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from the question of the behaviour of society as a whole to that of the 
personal conduct of the individual as a member of society ; throughout 
several novels the protagonists are preoccupied with this problem, in 
each case without definite or satisfying result. At this point the war 
intervened, with all its overwhelming demands and anxieties; his 
writings during the next five years, however accurate and interesting 
as a record of the period, are not among his best and most enduring 
work. Yet it would seem that the war (together with the subsequent, 
and almost as intolerable, peace) had, very largely, settled his main 
problem for him. “ The gist of it,” he has written of his work as a 
whole, “is an extraordinarily sustained and elaborated adverse 
criticism of the world as it is, a persistent refusal to believe that this is 
the best or even the most interesting of all possible worlds. There is a 
developing attempt, culminating in The Outline of History, to show 
that the world of men is only temporarily what it is and might be 
altered to an enormous extent. There is a search through every sort of 
revolutionary project and effort for the material of effective alteration.” 
After the war this alteration of the world, and the establishment of a 
world st,ate of peace and plenty and happiness became an urgent 
necessity the only alternative, possibly, to the destruction of civilisa- 
tion. This last quotation was written in 1924, but as long ago as 1904 
he was declaring that “ indeed Will is stronger than Fact, 16 can mould 
and overcome Fact. But this world has still to discover its will, it is 
a world that slumbers inertly, and all this roar and pulsation of life is 
no more than its heavy breathing. ... My mind runs on to the 
thought of an awakening.” It is that awakening which it is now his 
desire, his aim to bring about, and to serve that desire, that aim, he 
has turned again to the creation of a Utopia which is, he insists, attain- 
able, a Utopia of a world at peace in the possibility of which he believes 
so firmly “ that I must needs go about this present world of disorder 
and darkness like an exile doing such feeble things as I can towards 
the world of my desire, now hopefully, now bitterly, as the moods may 
happen, until I die.” 

Each time I read The Food of the Gods I seem to discern a certain 
resemblance between Wells and Redwood and there is more than a 
family likeness. Wells too is in revolt against the world of “ little 
people”; he too, entrenched behind the barriers of his intellectual 
integrity, fires out his ammunition, book by book, pamphlet by 
pamphlet, upon an—as yet, alas !--only very slightly disturbed world. 
There are no more powerful guns in action to-day, no more devastating 
bombs; the world must be very sound asleep! But the Food is being 
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sown; it is, however slowly, taking effect. Those earliest detached 
criticisms, the more constructive suggestions of the later books, the 
inquiry into personal conduct—these, surely, were enlivening enough : 
yet after all, his most effective and stimulating contribution to modern 
thought—his Herakleophorbia IV., so to speak—may prove to be his 
belief in the pressing nearness of this finer, sweeter world, his conviction 
that it is indeed attainable, a thing to be worked for with hope and 
happiness ; it may prove to be this nostalgia which he has made us 
share with Mr. Barnstaple, with the Owner of the Voice, a nostalgia 
which must give all our lives a certain undercurrent of dreariness and 
discontent until at Jast that Utopia, that fairer world state, becomes 
a visible and material possibility. 

It has been his works of fiction, his works as an artist, that have 
given Wells his world-wide fame and popularity; it is as an artist, I 
suppose, that he will be remembered in the future. But one is tempted 
to believe, at times, that it is rather his thought, and his power of 
making his ideas vital and moving, that give him his present signi- 
ficance; certainly, one feels, it is by his ideas that he would prefer 
to be judged. For it has seemed a fact almost incidental to his main 
purpose that he has produced in the course of his work some of the 
most brilliantly imaginative and original, some of the most vivid and 
tremendous, and some of the most humorous and truly English novels 
and shorter tales of the last half-century. As a whole his achieve- 
ment stands, to-day, unrivalled. Like all great men he has his de- 
tractors, but a great man, nevertheless, he remains and will remain, 
no more to be forgotten or disregarded than Fielding, Dickens, or 
Hardy. 


GEOFFREY H. WELLS. 


ADDENDA 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Part I 


(20) 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE 


In 1925 a “new and revised edition” of this lecture was issued by 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 


(70) 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


On Oct. Ist, 1925, Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, commenced the 
publication in twenty-four fortnightly parts of a completely new edition 
of The Outline of History. For this edition both revisions and additions 
were made in the text, particularly with regard to the development of the 
arts; the footnotes were omitted, their matter being incorporated as 
far as possible in the text itself. ‘‘ It has, the writer hopes, lost its last 
traces of the student’s notebook and has become plainly and simply an 
Outline of History.’ “The chief purpose of the present revision has 
been to make the Outline simpler and easier to read.” ‘The parts are 
printed throughout in photogravure, with entirely new illustrations 
(though retaining J. F. Horrabin’s diagrams). ‘‘ Every one of these 
illustrations has been carefully selected by the author himself.” 


(90) 
CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER: 1925 


Christina Alberta’s Father / by / H. G. Wells / (publisher's device) / 
Jonathan Cape Ltd / Thirty Bedford Square London 


Crown 8vo.; pp. 410, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; a leaf blank on recto (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has 
also written), pp. (1, 2); Half-title, Christina Alberta’s Father (verso 
blank), pp. (3, 4); Title-page, as above (verso, at head, Furst Pub- 
lished In MCMXXV | Made & Printed In Great Britain | By Butler 
& Tanner Ltd | Frome And | London), pp. (5, 6); List of Contents, 
pp- 7, 8; Divisional Fly-title, Book the First | The Coming of Sargon, 
King | Of Kings (verso blank), pp. (9, 10); Text, pp. 11-410. 
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Issued in dark red cloth, lettered and lined in gilt across back, with 
blind border line on front cover and publisher’s blind device on back 
cover. Back: (three lines) / Christina / Alberta’s | Father /H. G. 
Wells | Jonathan Cape | (three lines). Top-edges stained to match 
covers; other edges trimmed. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially under the title, Sargon King of Kings, 
in Collier’s Weekly (Feb. 21st—May, 1925), and under its present title 
in The Daily Telegraph (July 30th—Sept. 8th, 1925). 


Part II 
1925 


George Whale (1849-1925). Edited by Edward Clodd, C. K. Shorter, 
and Winifred Stephens Whale (Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 1925.). 
(Contains a “ tribute’ from H. G. Wells). 


The World’s Great Books in Outline: Entirely new revision by J. A. 
Hammerton (Amalgamated Press, Ltd., London. Part 1 issued Nov. 
3rd, 1925; remaining parts, about forty in all, to appear one every 
fortnight until completion). 

(This publication contains “ epitomes” of four books by H. G. Wells— 
The Time Machine, The War of the Worlds, A Modern Utopia, and 
Tono-Bungay. They were written by Mr. Wells himself for the first 
issue of this compilation, published about 1910, and are here reprinted 
apparently without alteration). 


APPENDIX 
V 
(b) Essays in Booxs 


Looking At Life, by Floyd Dell (Duckworth, London. 1924). XXXYVIII. 
Wells the Destroyer, pp. 275-288. 


Lectures to Living Authors, by “ Lacon,” with caricatures by ‘“ Quiz” 
(Bles, London. 1925). H. G. Wells. 


THE DICTIONARY 


78a. CuristiIna ALBrrra’s Farner. See above. Mr. Albert Edward 
Preemby, a house-agent’s clerk, is on a holiday at Sheringham in 1899, 
when he meets and is practically forced into marriage by Chrissie Hossett, 
who on the death of her father becomes owner of the Limpid Stream 
Laundry, near Woodford Wells. She has one child, Christina Alberta, 
born a few months after the marriage. Until Mrs. Preemby’s deeth in 
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1920, Mr. Preemby assists her in the management of the laundry, though 
his interest lies rather in books, and particularly in the lost continent of 
Atlantis, than in such practical affairs. When he is left a widower he 
immediately sells the business to a relative, and after a day or two in 
London he and Christina go to a boarding-house in Tunbridge Wells. 
She returns to London, leaving him there. One evening a Cambridge 
undergraduate pretends to be a medium and convinces Mr. Preemby 
that he (Preemby) is a reincarnation of Sargon, King of Sumeria, sent 
back to earth to heal the world’s disorders. He comes back to London, and 
while Christina, alarmed, is consulting her triend, Paul Lambone, a 
novelist, he goes out to survey his “kingdom.” He finds a room in a 
Bloomsbury house, where a journalist, Bobby Roothing, is also staying. 
Next day he gathers together a mixed company of disciples, and after 
creating a disturbance in a restaurant by attempting to deliver his 
““ message,” he is arrested ; he is kept for three days in the Gifford Street 
Observation Ward and then sent to the Cummerdown Hill Asylum, having 
been certified insane. When Christina learns what has happened to him, 
Lambone takes her to see Wilfred Devizes, a mental specialist, thinking 
that he may be able to procure her supposed father’s release. She dis- 
covers that Devizes is her real father. Bobby Roothing, in the meantime, 
having also learnt where Preemby is, succeeds in rescuing him and hiding 
him away in a cottage at Dymchurch. He gets into communication 
with Christina, and she and Devizes join them there. But Preemby 
has caught a bad cold which develops into congestion of the lungs, and 
eventually he dies in Lambone’s country house at Udimore, after realising 
that he is not the only Sargon, and that “the real thing was to be just a 
kingly person and work with all the other kingly persons in the world.” 
Six months later there is a gathering of the chief characters at Udimore. 
Roothing is in love with Christina, and she has promised to marry him, 
but now she breaks their engagement and says that she will never marry 
anyone. One evening Lambone and Devizes and the rest discuss their 
belief that “‘ our race has reached, and is now receding from, a maximum 
of individuation. That it turns now towards synthesis and co-operation.” 
Christina revolts against this, but Devizes tells her that her teeling repre- 
sents “ only a phase in your development.” 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
PART I 


(1) 
TEXT-BOOK OF BIOLOGY: 1893 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series. / (line) / Text-Book Of Biology. / By / 
~ H. G. Wells, B.Sc.Lond., F.Z.S., / Lecturer In Biology At University 
Tutorial College. / With An Introduction / By /G. B. Howes, F.L.S., 
F.ZS., / Assistant Professor Of Zoology, Royal College of Science, London. / 
Part I—Vertebrata (Part II.—lInvertebrates And Plants.) / (device) / 
‘ London: W. B. Clive & Co., / University Correspondence College Press. / 
Warehouse: 13 Booksellers’ Row, W.C. 


2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I, pp. x + 150, consisting of Half-title, Text-Book of Biology / 
Part I.—Vertebrata. (verso blank) and Title-page, as above (verso 
blank), neither reckoned in pagination ; List of Contents, pp. (i, il) ; 
Introduction, pp. (ili)-v; p. (vi) blank; Preface, pp. (vii)-x; Text, 
pp. (1)-149; p. (150) blank. There are 24 sheets with plates, and at 
the end a 36-page catalogue of the publishers’ books, dated 19/9/92. 

Vol. II, pp. villi + 158, consisting of Half-title, Text-Book Of Biology. / 
Part I1.—Invertebrata And Plants (verso blank), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso blank), pp. (iui, iv); Preface, pp. (v)-viii; Text, 
pp. 1-157; p. (158) blank. . There follows one leaf giving the College 
terms. There are 23 sheets with plates and at the end a 32-page 
catalogue of publishers’ books, dated 21/8/93. 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered with lines across the back in gilt as 
follows: (2 lines) / Teat-Book / Of / Biology / (short line) / H. G. 
Wells / (short line) / Part I. (Part II.) / Vert-brates (Invertebrates | 
And Plants) / (device) / Univ. / Corr. Coll. / (2 lines) Blind double 
line borders on front and back covers. Brown end-papers. All 
edges cut. 

Later issues of the first edition are in brown cloth, lettered as above 
but with the addition of the blind stamp Biology in centre of the front 
cover. 


In the original edition the plates in both parts were drawn by H. G. 
Wells. In 1894 a revised edition of Part I was issued, and in this the 
plates were specially redrawn by Miss A. C. Robbins (now Mrs. H. G. 
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Wells), who had been a pupil of Mr. Wells during his two years (1890-2) 
as lecturer at the University Correspondence College, where biology was 
his chief subject. 

In June 1898 the two parts, revised and rewritten by A. M. Davies, 
B.Sc.Lond., and with diagrams again specially redrawn, this time by 
Mrs. Davies, were published in one volume in the same series and by the 
same publisher with the title Teat-Book of Zoology. This edition is so 
much rewritten that only Chapter XIV preserves anything like its original 
form, “‘ so that while the credit for the general plan of the work belongs to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, no responsibility attaches to him for any of the present 
book” (Introduction). The 6th edition of the Text-Book of Zoology was 
revised in 1913 by J. T. Cunningham. 

It was during his period as lecturer in biology at the University Cor- 
respondence College that the Teat-Book of Biology was written by Mr. 
Wells, its general plan being settled by his experiences as a correspondence 
tutor. 


(2) 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY : 1893 


Honours / Phy siography. / By / R. A. Gregory, / Oxford University Ex- 
tension Lecturer; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; / Formerly 
Computer to Solar Physics Committee, the Royal College of Science, / 
South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign / 
Correspondent of the ‘ Revue Générale des Sciences ;’ / And /H. G. 
Wells, B.8c.,Lond., / Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial 
College ; Third in Honours in / Geology and Physical Geography at B.Sc. ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society; / Fellow (in Honours) and Doreck 
Scholar of the College of Preceptors. / London: / Joseph Hughes & Co., / 
Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, / Doctors’ Commons, E.C. / (short line) / 
1893. / (All rights reserved.) 


Crown 8vo; pp. villi + 188, consisting of Half-title, Honours Physio- 
graphy. (verso blank), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, as above (verso, printers’ 
imprint, Printed By /W. P. Griffith & Sons, Limited, / Prujean 
Square, Old Bailey, | London, E.C.), pp. (iii, iv) ; Preface, pp. (v, vi) ; 
List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (vii, viii); Text, pp. (1)-181; p. 
(182) blank; Index, pp. (183-186); List of Authors Mentioned, pp. 
(187, 188). There follow 4 pages of publishers’ advertisements. 


Issued in yellowish-brown cloth, lettering and designs in dark brown 
as follows. Back, across: (design) / Honours / Physio- | Graphy | 
(design) / Gregory / & | Wells / (design) / Hughes / & Co. / (double lines) 
Front cover, across: (double lines) / Honours : Physiography | 
(design) / By: RA + Gregory: (design) / And: H-G- Wells / (design) / Lon- 
don | Joseph Hughes & Co. | Price Four Shillings & Sixpence / (double 


lines) Back cover has publishers’ design. All edges cut. White 
end-papers. 
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SELECT CONVERSATIONS WITH AN UNCLE: 1895 


Select / Conversations / With / An Uncle / (Now Extinct) / and two other / 
reminiscences by / ‘H-G- Wells: / (decoration) / London: / John Lane / 
—/New York—/The Merriam / Company (decoration) / 1895... (all 
within a black-edged panel upon a drawing signed F.H.T. which is bordered 
by two black lines.) 


Foolscap 8vo; pp. x +118, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned 
in pagination; Half-title, The Mayfair Set / III / Conversations / 
With An / Uncle (verso blank), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, as above (verso, 
in centre, Copyrighted in the United States. / All rights reserved.), pp. 
(ill, iv); Dedication, To / My Dearest / And Best Friend, / R. A. C. 
(verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; Prefatory, pp. (vii, viii) ; List of Contents, 
pp: (ix, x); Text, pp. (1)-117; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 117 as 
follows: Turnbull And Spears, Printers, Edinburgh ; p. (118) blank. 
Blank leaf follows. At end of volume is a 16-page List of Books / in / 
Belle Lettres dated 1895 


Issued in silver-green watered silk, lettered across the back in gilt as 
follows: Select / Conversations / with an; Unde / H. G. Wells / The | 
Bodley Head | And | New York. Covers blank. Top edges gilt, other 
uncut. White end-papers. 


This volume contains twelve Conversations, and at the end two very 
slight stories, A Misunderstood Artist and The Man with a Nose. They 
were all printed in The Pall Mall Gazette in 1893 and 1894, the staff of 
which H. G. Wells joined about the end of the latter year as dramatic 
critic. 

Select Conversations with an Uncle was published the day before The 
Time Machine. 


(4) 
THE TIME MACHINE: 1895 


The / Time Machine / An Invention / By / H. G. Wells / London / William 
Heinemann / MDCCCXCV 


Crown 8vo ; pp. viii + 152, consisting of Half-title, The/Time Machine 
(verso, list of volumes in The Pioneer Series), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, 
as above (verso, in centre, Note concerning original publication, and 
at foot, All rights reserved), pp. (ill, iv); Dedication, To/Wiliam 
Ernest Henley (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (vii, viii); Text, pp. 1-152. Printers’ imprint at foot of 
p- 152 under a line as follows: Ruchurd Clay & Sons, Limited, London 
& Bungay. There follow 16 pages of publisher’s advertisements, 
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Issued in whitish-grey cloth, lettered across the back in blue and across 
the front cover in purple. Back: The / Time / Machine / (short 
line) / Wells | Heinemann Front cover: The Time M achine | (design 
of a sphinx in purple) / H.G. Wells The back cover has the publisher’s 
device in purple. Top and fore edges uncut, lower edges untrimmed. 
White end-papers. 


A later issue of this first edition has covers as above but lettered in 
brown, and with all edges cut. This issue also omits the publisher’s 
advertisements at the end. 


Also issued, simultaneously with the first cloth issue, in light blue paper 
wrappers, lettered in darker blue along the back and across the front 
cover. Back: The Time Machine H. G. Wells Front cover: H. G. 
Wells / (short line) / The / Time Machine / (design of sphinx) / London / 
William Heinemann | (short line) / Price One Shilling and Sixpence / 
This volume may be had bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. Pp. (ii, i, iv) 
of covers bear publisher’s advertisements. The collation is the same, 
but without the publisher’s advertisements at the end. All edges cut. 


The details of the serial publication of this story are of some interest. 
In 1886 H. G. Wells, then a third year student at the Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, founded a college magazine, The Science 
Schools Journal. Between 1887 and 1890 he contributed several items 
to this magazine, chief among which was a serial published in the numbers 
for April, May and June, 1888, entitled The Chronic Argonauts, the main 
idea of which is that of time-travelling. The close resemblance between 
the explanation of the Doctor in the earlier story and of the Time Traveller 
in the later make it no undue exaggeration to call this the first version of 
The Time Machine. Copies of the Journal containing these contributions 
are now very rare, for about twenty years ago Mr. Wells purchased “ all 
the back numbers then in stock with the current editor, so far as they 
concerned me, and destroyed them.” Six years later the story was 
entirely rewritten in everything but the essential idea: some parts of it 
appeared as a series of articles in The National Observer (in 1894), but 
The Time Traveller's Story “appeared, almost as it stands” in The New 
Review (in 1894-5). This serial version contains at least one episode 
which is not reprinted in the book. In this the Time Traveller, pausing 
between the age of the Eloi and Morlocks and that of the giant crabs, 
finds the dying world inhabited by the last descendants of Man, “ puny 
greyish things, like half-grown kangaroos” and by great centipedes which 
prey upon them. One of the latter is described : ‘‘ It stood about three 
feet high, and had a long segmented body perhaps thirty feet long, with 
curiously over-lapping greenish-black plates. It seemed to crawl upon 
a multitude of feet, looping its body as it advanced. It had a blunt round 
head, with a polygonal arrangement: of black eye-spots.” , 

It may be mentioned that the American first edition (Holt & Co., New 


York. 1895) gave the author’s name as H. 8. Wells (initials H.S.W.) 
throughout the book, 
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(5) 
THE WONDERFUL VISIT: 1895 


The / Wonderful Visit (in red) / By / H. G. Wells / Author of “ The Time 
Machine ” | (device) / London / J. M. Dent & Co., Aldine House (in red) / 
New York: Macmillan & Co. / 1895 


Crown 8vo; pp. vili + 252, consisting of Half-title, The Wonderful 
Visit (verso, in centre, All Rights Reserved.), pp. (i, li); Title-page, as 
above (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv); Dedication, To The / Memory of 
my dear Friend, | Walter Low. (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of 
Conlents, pp. (vii, vill); Text, pp. 1-251; p. (252) blank. Printers’ 
imprint on p. 251 as follows: Turnbull And Spears, Printers, Edin- 
burgh 

Issued in red buckram, gilt ornament and lettering across back as 
follows: (ornament) / The / Wonderful / Vis t. / (ornament) / H. G. 
Wells. | J-M-Dent'&°Co. Front and back covers blank. Top 
edges gilt, others uncut. White end-papers. 


A few, possibly advance, copies of the first edition bear title and design 
of figure of the Angel, both in gilt, on the front cover. The third 
edition adopted this cover for all copies. 


The statement has been repeated more than once that this novel was 
dramatised by Mr. Wells himself in 1896 and produced at The Gaiety 
Theatre, Hastings, on April 8th of that year. This is incorrect: the 
performance, such as it was, was no more than a formal reading over 
of the dialogue for copyright purposes, and in this Mr. Wells had no part. 
The only dramatisation is that prepared by H. G. Wells and St. John 
Ervine in collaboration, and produced by Basil Dean and the Reandean 
Company at The St. Martin’s Theatre, London, on February 10th, 1921. 
The story of the play differs somewhat from the original : it is modernised, 
the action taking place in the year 1920. The incident of the Angel’s 
visit is presented as a dream of the yicar (whose name is changed from 
Hilyer to Benham). Sir John Gotch is a war-profiteer and a K.B.H., 
and the Angel’s attack upon him is provoked by his attempt to seduce 
Delia. Delia is the unmarried mother of a child whose father was killed 
during the war. At the end of the play, when the vicar’s house is burnt 
down, Delia rushes into the flames to save her child, not the Angel’s violin 
as in the novel. The Angel follows her and all three perish, but the Angel 
appears to the vicar once more before he wakes. The chief parts were 
taken as follows : 


Delia. : 4 ; : Moyna Macgill 
Rev. Richard ‘Benham . ; ‘ : J. H. Roberts 
A Visitor (the Angel) . se : Harold French 
Rev. George Mendham . a : . Lawrence Hanray 
Mrs. Mendham : ; : ‘ : Ethel Griffies 
Henry Crump : , ‘ ; . Fewlass Llewellyn 
Lady Hammergallow. ; ; : Miss Compton 


Sir John Gotch . ; ; , ; A. G. Poulton 
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There are four other characters in the play, Grummet, Peter Jekyll, Nicky 
and Mrs. Hinijer. The play was severely criticised at the time of its 
production, largely on account of certain scenic affects. Mr. St. John 
Ervine stated that ‘“ Mr. Wells not only has no responsibility for them, 
but, so far as I know, is actually unaware that they exist.” The production 
only ran for a month or five weeks. 


(6) 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS: 1895 


The Stolen Bacillus / And Other Incidents / By / H. G. Wells / Author 
of “The Time Machine” / Methuen & Co. / 36 Essex Street, Strand / 
London / 1895 


Crown. 8vo; pp. x + 276, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in 
the pagination ; Half-title, The Stolen Bacillus (verso blank), pp, 
(i, 11); Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (ii, iv); Dedication. 
To | H. B. Marriott Watson (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; Note of acknow- 
Jedgments (verso blank), pp. (vii, vii) ; List of Contents (verso blank), 
pp. (ix, x); Text, pp. (1)-275 ; p. (276) has Printers’ imprint, Printed 
By | Turnbull And Spears, / Edinburgh There follows a 32-page 
List Of New Books, dated September, 1895. 


Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with gilt design on front cover. Back: The / Stolen / Bacillus /.. ./ 
II-('- Wells / (design) / Methuen Front cover: The Stolen Bacillus | 
(design) / 1°G-Wells Edges uncut. White end-papers. 


This volume contains fifteen short stories, The Stolen Bacillus, The 
Flowering of the Strange Orchid, In the Avu Observatory, The Triumphs of a 
Taxidermist, A Deal in Ostriches, Through a Window, The Temptation of 
Harringay, The Flying Man, the Diamond Maker, 4 pyorns Island, 
The Remarkable Case of Davidson's Eyes, The Lord of the Dynamos, The 
Hammerpond Park Burglary, A Moth—Genus Novo, The Treasure in the 
Forest. 


In 1894 H. G. Wells was writing short stories and articles for The Pall 
Mall Gazette, when C. Lewis Hind asked him to do a series of “ Single 
Sitting Stories” for The Pall Mall Budget, which printed them weekly. 
Most of the tales in this book appeared under that general heading: one 
or two were first printed in The Pall Mall Gazette, and one each in Black 


and White and The St, James’s Gazette. They were all written and 
printed 1893-5, 
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(7) 
THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU: 1896 


The Island of / Doctor Moreau/ By/H. G. Wells / Author of ‘The 
Time Machine,’ /‘ The Wonderful Visit,’ and /‘ The Stolen Bacillus’ / 
London / William Heinemann / MDCCCXCVI 


Crown 8vo; pp. x + 222, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in 
the pagination; Half-title, The Island of / Doctor Moreau (verso, 
publisher’s advertisement), pp. (i, ii); Frontispiece, not reckoned 
in the pagination ; Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, Copyright, 
March 1896 / Entered at the Library of Congress / Washington, U.S.A.), 
pp. (ili, iv); Introduction, signed Charles Edward Prendick, pp. 
(v)-vil ; p. (viii) blank ; List of Contents, pp. (ix),x ; Text, pp. (1)-219 ; 
p- (220) blank ; Note by the author (verso, Printers’ imprint, Printed 
by T. and A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty / at the Edinburgh 
Uniwersity Press), pp. (221, 222). There follow one page bearing an 
advertisement of “The Time Machine” (verso blank), and 32 pages 
of the publisher’s announcements. 

Issued in brown cloth, lettered across the back in black, and across the 
front cover, with a design, in black andred. Back: The / Island / Of / 
Doctor | Moreau | H.G. | Wells | Heinemann Front cover: (design 
of the island) / The Island | of | Dr Moreau / H:‘G:Wells Back 
cover has publisher’s blind device. Top and fore edges uncut. White 
end-papers. 


Only one portion of this book was previously printed, the substance 
of Chapter XIV, Dr. Moreau Explains: under the title of The Limits of 
Individual Plasticity it appeared as an unsigned middle article in The 
Saturday Review (Jan. 19th, 1895). 

Though everyone recognised the imaginative power of the story, a con- 
siderable outcry was raised by critics who thought that the book should 
never have been written. ‘‘ We feel bound to expostulate against a 
certain departure which may lead we know not whither, and to give a word 
of warning to the unsuspecting who would shrink from the loathsome and 
repulsive. . . . The book should be kept out of the way of young people 
and avoided by all who have good taste, good feeling, or feeble nerves. 
It is simply sacrilege to steep fair nature in the blood and antiseptic of the 
vivisecting anatomical theatre.” (The Times, June 17th, 1896)! Others, 
more intelligently, drew parallels with the work of Dean Swift, and that 
there was at least a satirical intention is proved by the fact that H. G. 
Wells considered calling it variously A Satire and A Satirical Grotesque. 
Some American editions are entitled The Island of Dr. Moreau: A 
Possibility. 

Mr. St. John G. Ervine, in his chapter on H. G. Wells in Some Impressions 
of My Elders (Allen & Unwin, London. 1923), writes: “I have heard 
that Mr. H. G. Wells thought of the plot of that clever, devilish story of 
his, The Island of Dr. Moreau, in the Tottenham Court Road on a Bank 
Holiday when he was in a mood of discontent.” (p. 253). 


Cc 
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THE RED ROOM: 1896 
The Red Room. By H. G. Wells. 
Issued by Stone & Kimball, Chicago, in 1896. 


Twelve copies only of this one short story, printed from the type used 
for publication in The Chapbook, were issued in pamphlet form for American 
copyright purposes, not to be sold. 


(9) 
THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: 1896 


The / Wheels of Chance (all red) / A Holiday Adventure / By /H. G. 
Wells / Author of / “‘ The Wonderful Visit,” ‘‘ The Time Machine,” etc./ 
With 40 illustrations by / J. Ayton Symington / (device) / London / J. M. 
Dent and Co. (red) / New York: The Macmillan Co. / 1896 


Crown 8vo; pp. xiv + 312, consisting of Half-title, The Wheels of 
Chance (verso, advertisement of ““ The Wonderful Visit ’’), pp. (i, ii) ; 
Frontispiece, pp. (ili, iv); Title-page, as above (verso: (4d rights 
reserved) | Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. / At the Ballantyne 
Press), pp. (v, vi); Dedication, Zo / My Dear Mother (verso blank), 
pp- (vii, vii); List of Contents, pp. ix, x; List Of Illustrations, pp. 
XI-xili; p. (xiv) blank; Text, pp. 3-313; p. (314) has printers’ 
imprint as follows: Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. / Edinburgh 
and London There follows a 10-page list of the publishers’ books, 
dated October 1896. 


Issued in red bueckram, lettered in gilt, with gilt designs, across back 
and front cover. Back: (decoration) / The / Wheels Of / Chance / 
(decoration) / H. G. Wells. | J. M. Dent'&°Co. Front cover: The 
Wheels Of Chance / (drawing of Mr. Hoopdriver as on p. 59) Top 
edges gilt, others uncut. White end-papers. 


Later issues of the first edition are blank on p. (314) and have no list 
of publishers’ books. Owing to an error in the pagination, there are 
no pp. 1, 2 in any copies of the first and some later editions. 


This story was first printed serially in Today (in 1896). The title of 
the American edition is The Wheels of Chance : A Bicycling Idyll. 

A film version of The Wheels of Chance was produced in 1921 by Harold 
Shaw for The Stoll Film Company. The part of Hoopdriver was taken 
by George K. Arthur, that of Jessica Milton by Olwen Roose. The story 


was followed closely, and many of the incidents were filmed in the actual 
spots referred to in the book. 
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THE PLATTNER STORY: 1897 


The / Plattner Story / And Others / By /H. G. Wells / Methuen & Co. / 
36 Essex Street, W.C. / London / 1897 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii.+ 302, consisting of Half-title, The / Plattner 
Story | And Others (verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. 
(i, i); Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv); Dedication, 
To | My Father (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. vii, (vii); Text, pp. (1)-301; p. (302) has printers’ 
imprint, Printed By / Morrison And Gibb Limited, Edinburgh There 
follow a blank leaf and a 40-page Catalogue of Books, dated March 
1897. 


Issued in red cloth, lettered across in gilt with gilt line panels on front 
cover and back. Back: The / Plattner / Story /H. G./ Wells (all 
in panel) / Methuen (in panel) Front cover: The / Plattner / Story | 
By | H. G. / Wells (all in panel, right centre of cover) Edges uncut. 
White end-papers. 


Most of the seventeen stories in this volume were originally printed in 
various magazines in 1895 and 1896. Their titles are The Plattner Story, 
The Argonauts of the Air, The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham, In the Abyss, 
The Apple, Under the Knife, The Sea-raiders, Pollock and the Porroh Man, 
The Red Room, The Cone, The Purple Pileus, The Jilting of Jane, In the 
Modern Vein, A Catastrophe, The Lost Inheritance, The Sad Story of a 
Dramatic Critic, and A Slip under the Microscope. The last was printed 
in The Yellow Book. The Idler, The New Budget, and The New Review 
each printed two or three, and Pearson’s Magazine, The Unicorn, Truth, 
The Weekly Sun Literary Supplement, Black and White, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, and Phil May’s Annual one each. 


(11) 
THE INVISIBLE MAN: 1897 


The Invisible Man (in red) / A Grotesque Romance / By / H. G. Wells / 
Author of “‘ The Time Machine,” “‘ The War of the Worlds,” &c. / London / 
C. Arthur Pearson Limited / Henrietta Street, W. C. / (short line) / 1897 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 246, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in 
the pagination; Half-title, The Invisible Man (verso, publisher’s 
advertisement), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. 
(iii, iv) ; List of Contents, pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. (1)-245 ; p. (246) has 
printers’ imprint, The Gresham Press | Unwin Brothers, / Woking And 
London There follow 2 pages of publisher’s advertisements. 
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Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with gilt 
panel on back and design in black on front cover. Back: The / 
Invisible | Man / (short line) /H. G. Wells (all in panel)/C. A. 
Pearson | Ltd. Front cover: The Invisible Man / (design of the 
Invisible Man in his dressing-gown) /H. G. Wells Edges all cut. 
White end-papers. 

P. (1) is incorrectly numbered with the figure 2. 


This story was first printed serially in Pearson’s Weekly (June and 
July, 1897). 

The story, as given in the edition collated above, ends with the death of 
Griffin in Chapter XXVIII. The American first edition (Edward Arnold, 
New York. 1897), however, has a short Epilogue in which Thomas 
Marvell, who has retained the papers of the dead man, is pictured as 
proprietor of an inn, “‘ The Invisible Man.” This Epilogue is printed in a 
cheap edition with paper wrappers issued by Pearson (1900), where it 
occupies four pages (pp. 247-250). 

A music-hall sketch based on the idea of The Invisible Man was written 
and produced some years ago, but it was not very successful and, apart 
from the main conception, bore no relation to the novel at all. Mr. Wells 
is unable to recall any turther particulars : he had no hand in either the 
writing or production. 


(12) 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS: 1897 


Certain Personal Matters. / A Collection Of Material, Mainly / Auto- 
biographical. / By /H. G. Wells. / (device) / Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., / 
16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. / 1898. 


Crown 8vo; pp. vill + 278, consisting of Half-title, Certain Personal 
Matters. (verso blank), pp. (i, 1i); Title-page, as above (verso, in 
centre, printers’ imprint, Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. Ld., Printers, / 
London And Tonbridge.), pp. (iii, iv); Preface. (verso blank), pp. 
(v, vi); List of Contents., pp. (vii),viii; Text, pp. (1)-278; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 278, Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. Ld., Printers, 
London And Tonbridge. There follow one blank leaf and a 32-page 
List of Publications. dated Spring Season, 1897. 

Issued in light blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 

within gilt line panels. Back: Certain / Personal / Matters / H. G. | 

Wells (all in panel) / Lawrence & Bullen (in panel) Front cover: 

; Certain / Personal | Matters / H. G. / Wells (all in panel, right upper 

' corner) Top and fore edges uncut, lower edges untrimmed. Cream 

end-papers. ie 


The thirty-nine short essays which make up this volume were all written 
and printed during the three years 1893-5, at the very beginning of H. G. 
Wells’s career as author. Some of them, no doubt, formed part of the 
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“string of facetious articles” which won him his first literary position 
as a contributor to The Pall Mall Gazette. All but half-a-dozen were first 
printed in that paper: of the others The New Budget printed three, and 
ae National Observer, The Saturday Review, and Black and White one 
each. 


(13) 
THIRTY STRANGE STORIES: 1897 


Thirty / Strange Stories / (double lines) / By H. G. Wells / Author Of / 
“The Time Machine,’ “The Wheels of Chance,” /‘ The Wonderful 
Visit,” Etc. / (double lines) / (decoration) / (double lines) |New York / 
Edward Arnold / 70 Fifth Avenue / 1897 (all in double line border, ruled 


thrice across as indicated) 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 504, consisting of Half-title, (double lines) / 
Thirty Strange Stories / (double lines) (verso blank), pp. (i, ii); Title- 
page, as above (verso, in centre, (double lines) / Copyright, 1897, by 
Edward Arnold / (double Jines), and at foot printers’ imprint, (double 
lines) / University Press : John Wilson and Son, Cambridge, U.S. A. | 
(double lines), pp. (ili, iv); List of Contents, pp. (v), vi; Text, pp. 
1-504. There follows one blank leaf. 


Tssued in light green cloth, lettered across back and front cover in black, 
with design in black on back, and in black, green and gold on front 
cover. Back: (line) / Thirty / Strange / Stories / Wells / (line) / 
(design of skull) / (line) / Arnold / (line) Front cover: Thirty / 
Strange | Stories / (broken line) / H:G: Wells (all in right upper corner, 
the rest being filled by a design signed F & K, all enclosed within black 
line border.) Tcp edges gilt, others uncut. White end-papers. 


This volume contains the ten best tales from The Stolen Bacillus and 
Other Incidents, and the seventeen from The Plattner Story and Others. 
There are three new stories, printed as the eleventh, the sixteenth, and the 
twenty-first, The Reconciliation, The Rajah’s Treasure, and Le Mari 
Terrible. The Reconciliation was first printed in The Weekly Sun Literary 
Supplement (Dec. 1st, 1895) under the title of The Bulla. This collection 
has never been issued in Great Britain. 


(14) 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS: 1898 


The / War of the Worlds / By /H. G. Wells / Author of ‘The Time 
Machine,’ ‘ The Island of Doctor Moreau,’ /‘ The Invisible Man,’ etc. / 
‘ But who shall dwell in these Worlds if they be inhabited ?/ . . . Are we 
or they Lords of the World? ... And/ how are all things made for 
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man?’ / Kepler (quoted in The Anatomy of Melancholy) / London / 
William Heinemann / 1898 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 304, consisting of Half-title, The War / of the 
Worlds (verso, publisher’s advertisement of Popular Six Shilling 
Novels), pp. (i, i); Title-page, as above (verso, All rights reserved), 
pp. (ili, iv); Dedication, To/ My Brother / Frank Wells, / This 
Rendering Of His Idea. (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents, 
pp. (vii), vii; Text, pp. 1-303; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 303 
under a line, Billing and Sons, Printers, Guildford. ; p. (3804) blank. 
There follow 16 numbered pages of publisher’s announcements, dated 
mdcccacvit 

Issued in grey cloth, lettered in black across back and front cover, with 
the publisher’s mark in black on the back cover. Back: The War / 
Of The | Worlds | H. G. | Wells | Heinemann Front cover: The 
War / Of The Worlds | H.G. Wells Top and fore edges uncut. White 
end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in Pearson’s magazine (April-Dec. 
1897), with illustrations by Warwick Goble, 15 of which were reproduced 
in the American first edition (Harper & Bros., New York. 1898). A 
condensation of the novel, by H. G. Wells himself, was printed in The 
Strand Magazine (Feb. 1920) with an Introduction, An Experiment in 
Illustration. It is under 4000 words in length, and is illustrated by five 
drawings by Johan Briede, a Dutch artist. In the introduction Mr. Wells 
discusses the origin of the story: “‘ The book was begotten by a remark 
of my brother Frank. We were walking together through some particularly 
peaceful Surrey scenery. ‘ Suppose some beings from another planet were 
to drop out of the sky suddenly,’ said he, ‘ and began laying about them 
here!’ .. . That was the point of departure. . . . And the value of the 
story to me his in this, that from first to last there is nothing in it that is 
impossible.” 

He mentions also the attraction which this particular book has always 
had for artists. Chief among the illustrated editions actually published 
may be noted the French translation issued by Vandamme, Brussels, in 
1906, with illustrations by a Belgian artist, Alvim-Corréa. 


(15) 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES: 1899 
When the / Sleeper Wakes / (line) / By H. G. Wells, Author / of “ The 
Invisible Man ” / “ The War of the Worlds ” / (line) / With Illustrations / 
(Jane) / (device) / (line) / Harper & Brothers Publishers / London And New 


York / 1899 (all in line border, ruled four times across as indicated) 


Crown 8vo ; pp. viii + 330, consisting of Half-Title, When the / Sleeper 
Wakes (verso blank), pp. (i, ii); Frontispiece, not reckoned in the 
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pagination ; Title-page, as above (verso, at foot, Copyright, 1899, 
by Harper & Brothers / (short line) / All rights reserved), pp. (iti, iv) ; 
List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Illustrations (verso 
blank), pp. (vii, viii) ; Text, pp. (1)-(829) ; Printers’ imprint at foot 
of p. (329), Printed by Balla tyne, Hanson & Oo. / Edinburgh & 
London ; p. (330) blank ; blank leaf follows. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover. Back : 
When / The Sleeper | Wakes / H. G. Wells / Harpers Front cover: 
When | The Sleeper Wakes | A Story Of The Years | To Come / H. G. 
Wells All edges cut. White end-papers. 


This story of the future was first printed serially in The Graphic (1898-9). 
H. G. Wells calls it “ one of the most ambitious and least satisfactory of 
my books,” and tells how it was written against time in 1898 when he was 
“ overworked, and badly in need of a holiday ” (Preface to The Sleeper 
Awakes). Circumstances prevented the rewriting which took place in the 
case of Love and Mr. Lewisham, and it was not until 1910 that a revised 
edition was published in Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library with a preface and 
He new title The Sleeper Awakes. A collation of this reissue is given 

elow. 


(15a) 


The Sleeper / Awakes/ A Revised Edition of ‘“ When the / Sleeper 
Wakes” / H. G. Wells / Thomas Nelson And / Sons (printed in brown 


within a decorative design in brown) 


12mo (645” x 4”); pp. 288, consisting of List of books Uniform With 
This Volume in Nelson’s Inbrary (verso, Frontispiece), and Title-page, 
as above (verso, device), neither reckoned in pagination; Preface 
To The New Edition, pp. (i), 11; List of Contents, pp. (ili), iv; Text, 
pp. (5)-288. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered across back in gilt with gilt designs, and 
with blind device and double line border on front cover. Back: The / 
Sleeper | Awakes | H. G./ Wells (all within panel decorated top and 
bottom) / (design) / Nelson’s / Inbrary / (decorated panel) All edges 
trimmed. White end-papers. 


The revision in this edition consists mainly of omission, about 6000 
words being cut out, though the story is in twenty-five chapters as com- 
pared with twenty-four in the original edition (the original Chapter XXIII 
being divided into two). The main deletions are in Chapters XIV, XVI, 
XXI, and XXIII. Apart from these very little is altered, the most 
noticeable change being the use of the word ‘‘ monoplane ” for the earlier 
word “‘aeropile.” In the Preface the author explains that he has elimin- 
ated all idea of a ‘‘ sexual interest’ between Helen Wotton and Graham, 
also “ certain dishonest and regrettable suggestions that the People beat 
Ostrog. My Graham dies, as all his kind must die, with no certainty of 
either victory or defeat.” 

A cheap paper-covered edition of the original story and with the original 
title was issued by Collins, London in 1921 with a short new Preface. 
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(16) s 


TALES. OF SPACE AND TIME: 1899 


Tales of Space / and Time / (line) / By H. G. Wells, Author / of “ When 
the Sleeper Wakes” / ‘‘ The War of the worlds” / ete. / (line) / (device) / 
(line) / Harper & Brothers Publishers / London And New York / 1900 
(all enclosed in line border, ruled thrice across as indicated) 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 358, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Half-title, Tales of Space / and Time (verso blank), pp. 
(i, li); Title-page, as above (verso, at foot, Copyright, 1899, by Harper 
& Brothers / (short line) / All rights reserved), pp. (ii, iv); List of 
Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; Text, pp. 1-358 ; Printers’ imprint 
at foot of p. 358, Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. / Edinburgh & 
London There follow 2 numbered pages of publishers’ advertise- 
ments. 

Issued in light brown cloth, lettered across the back in brown and the 
front cover in gilt, with device and lines in brown on the front cover. 
Back: Tales / Of / Space | And / Time/ H. G. / Wells | Harpers 
Front cover: Tales of Space / and Time | (device) / H. G. Wells (all 
enclosed in double line border) Top edges cut, others uncut. White 
end-papers. 


The five stories in this volume were all printed in various magazines 
during 1897 and 1898, as follows: The Crystal Egg (The New Review), 
The Star (The Graphic), A Story of the Stone Age (serially in The Idler), 
A Story of the Days to Come (serially in The Pall Mall Magazine), and The 
Man who could Work Miracles (The Illustrated London News). The Star, 
which in its immensity of conception and imaginative vividness of exe- 
cution must be reckoned one of the author’s most powertul short stories, 
was reprinted alone in 1913 by Pitman & Sons, as follows : 


(16a) 


The Star / Bi/ H. G. Wells / London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. / 
No. I Amen Corner, E.C. . . . 1913 


Crown 8vo ; pp. 28, consisting of Title-page, as above (verso, Alfabetical 
List ov Simplified Spelingz), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 8-27; Note at foot 
of p. 3, Isyud in Simplified Speling with the ciend permishon | ov the 
Author. ; p. 28 has list of officials of the Simplified Speling Sosieti 
(H. G. Wells’s name appearing as that of a Vies-Prezident). 

Issued as a pamphlet in paper wrappers. Front cover is blue-grey with 
white panels, lettered across and with lines in dark blue, The / Star 
(on white panel within triple-line border) / Bi / H.@. Wells / (orna- 
ment) (all within white circle with triple-line border) / London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. / No. I Amen Corner, E.C..... . 
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peck cover and inside of covers white: Printers’ imprint on p. (ii), 

he Riverside Press Limited, Edinburgh.; p. (iii) has advertisement 
of The Pioneer / (ov Simplified Speling) ; p. (iv) has advertisement of 
publishers’ books. All edges cut. 


A reissue of this pamphlet was made in 1917, by The Simplified Speling 
Sosieti / 44 Great Russell Street / London, W.C., this replacing the previous 
publishers’ name on Title-page and front cover. There are other minor 
differences in the advertisements and in the printers’ imprint (which is 
on verso of Title-page). 


(17) 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM: 1900 


Love and / Mr. Lewisham / (line) / By H. G. Wells, Author of / “ Tales 
of Space and Time” / “ When the Sleeper Wakes” / ‘‘ The War of the 
Worlds ” / etc. / (line) / (device) / (line) / Harper & Brothers Publishers / 
London and New York / 1900 (all enclosed in line border, ruled thrice 
across as indicated) 


Crown 8vo; pp. iv + 324, consisting of blank leaf and Half-title, Love 
And Mr, Lewisham (verso blank), neither reckoned in the pagination ; 
Title-page, as above (verso, at foot, printers’ imprint, Printed by 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. / At the Ballantyne Press), pp. (i, 11); List 
of Contents, pp. (ui), iv; Text, pp. 1-323; p. (324) has printers’ 
imprint, Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. | Edinburgh & London 
There follow 4 pages of publishers’ advertisements. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with a 
mauve border line onfrontcover. Back: Love / And / Mr. Lewisham] 
H:G: Wells | Harpers Front cover: Love And/ Mr. Lewisham / 
H-G: Wells (all within border line) Top edges trimmed, others uncut. 
White end-papers. ie 


This ‘‘ Story of a Very Young Couple” was first printed serially in The 
Weekly Times (Nov. 1899-1900). 

It was written in 1898, simultaneously with the very different story 
When the Sleeper Wakes. Both were finished during a period of ill-health 
and the author recalls “‘ the impotent rage and strain of my attempt to put 
some sort of finish to my story of Mr. Lewisham with my temperature at a 
hundred and two ” (Preface to The Sleeper Awakes). But, more fortunate 
with this than with the romance, Mr. Wells was able to rewrite that part 
of the novel, and both author and many of his critics combine in agreeing 
that Love and Mr. Lewisham is among his five or six best books. 

Referring to the question of autobiography in fiction, H. G. Wells has 
somewhere made a remark to the effect that it is not so much what one has 
done which counts, as where one has been, and the truth of that statement 
is particularly evident in this novel. The emotional experiences of Mr. 
Lewisham are not to be confused with those of Mr. Wells, nor the Mr. 
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Bonover of fiction with the Mr. Byatt of fact, but it is true that both Mr. 
Lewisham and Mr. Wells were, at the age of eighteen, assistant masters at 
country schools, and that three years later both were commencing their 
third year at The Normal School of Science, South Kensington, as teachers 
in training under Huxley. The accounts of the school, of the students 
there and of their social life and interests, may be taken as true descriptions 
of those things during the period 1883-1886. 


(18) 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON: 1901 


The First Men /in the Moon / By /H. G. Wells / Author of “ Tales of 
Space and Time,” / ‘‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” / and “ Anticipations” / 
“Three thousand stadia from the earth to the / moon. . . . Marvel not, 
my comrade, if I appear / talking to you on super-terrestial and aerial 
topics. / The long and the short of the matter is that I am / running over 
the order of a journey I have lately / made.”—Lucian’s Icaromenippus / 
London / George Newnes, Limited / Southampton Street, Strand / 1901 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 342, consisting of Half-title, The First Men 
In | The Moon (verso blank), pp. (i, li); Frontispiece with leaf of 
tissue, not reckoned in the pagination; Title-page, as above (verso 
blank), pp. (iii, iv) ; List of Contents, pp. v, vi; List Of Illustrations 
(verso blank), pp. vii, (viii); Text, pp. (1)-3842; Printers’ imprint 
at foot of p. 342, George Newnes, Limited, London There follows one 
blank leaf. 

Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered across back and front cover in gilt, 
with gilt decorations. Back: The First / Men: / in the / -Moon- 
(ornament) / -H:G- / *Wells.: / Geo. Newnes / Limited. Front cover: 
The: First: Men | in‘the:Moon / (design) / H:G-Wells All edges cut. 
Black end-papers. 


Later issues ot the first edition were bound in light blue cloth, lettered 
in black. 


This story was first printed serially in The Strand Magazine (Dec. 1900- 
Aug. 1901), with many illustrations by the late Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., 
twelve of which were reproduced in the edition collated above. 

The First Men in the Moon was the first of H. G. Wells’s works to be 
filmed ; so far it remains the most venturesome and least satisfactory of 
the various attempts in this direction. It was produced in 1919 by J. V. 
L. Leigh for the Gaumont Film Company, with a caste given as follows: 


Cavor Bruce Gordon 
Bedford Lionel D’ Arragan 
Hannibal Higben Hector Abbas 
The Grand Lunar one Cecil Morton York 
Susan Cavor Heather Thatcher 


The film version mutilates the original story by the introduction of two 
new characters and a “ love-interest.” The main incidents, briefly, are 
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these : when the scheming Bedford attaches himself to Cavor, the scientist 
is already assisted by a wireless operator with the quite unnecessary and 
entirely un-Wellsian name of Hannibal Highben, who is in love with Susan, 
a young relative of Cavor. The sphere in which the three men are to go 
to the moon is completed, but Higben, somewhat absent-mindedly, is left 
behind! The two others reach the moon, are captured by the Selenites, 
and escape. Bedford stuns Cavor, steals what he believes, incorrectly, 
to be the Cavorite formula, and returns to the earth alone, there losing the 
sphere. He tells Susan that Cavor, dying in his arms, wished her to marry 
him (Bedford), but Higben receives wireless messages from the moon in 
which the truth is told, and virtue triumphs in the dismissal of Bedford 
and the marriage of Susan and Hannibal. The film showed a few inade- 
quate scenes of the moon’s interior, with a Grand Lunar who resembled a 


giant baby strayed from The Food of the Gods. 


(19) 
-ANTICIPATIONS: 1901 


Anticipations / Of The / Reaction Of Mechanical And Scientific / Progress 
Upon Human Life / And Thought / By / H. G. Wells / Author Of / ‘‘ Love 
And Mr. Lewisham,” “‘ The Island Of Dr. Moreau,” / And “ Tales Of Space 
And Time.” / London: Chapman & Hall, Ld. / 1902 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 318, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in 
the pagination; Half-title, Anticipations (verso blank), pp. (i, ii) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv) ; List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. (1)-318; Printers’ imprint at foot of 
p- 318 under a thin line, Printed By William Clowes And Sons, Limited, 
London And Beccles. There follows one blank leaf. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with gilt 
designs. Back: Anticipations / (design) / H. G. Wells | Chapman 
& Hall Front cover: Anticipations / (design) / H. G. Wells Top 
edges gilt, others uncut. White end-papers. 


These nine papers were first printed serially in The Fortnightly Review 
(Apr.-Dec. 1901) under the title, Anticipations : An Experiment in Pro- 
phecy. A New And Cheaper Edition | With Author's Specrally-Written 
Introduction was issued by Chapman & Hall in 1914. 


(20) 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE: 1902 


The Discovery Of / The Future / A Discourse Delivered To The Royal 
Institution /On January 24, 1902 / By / H. G. Wells, B.Sc. / Author Of 
“ Anticipations” / (device) / London / T. Fisher Unwin / Paternoster 
Square / 1902 
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Crown 8vo; pp. 96, consisting of blank leaf, pp. (1, 2); Hialf-title, 
The Discovery Of The Future (verso, advertisement of the fifth edition 
of Anticipations), pp. (3, 4) ; Title-page, as above (verso, at foot, All 
Rights Reserved), pp. (5, 6); Text, pp. (7)-95; p. (96) has advertise- 
ment of the publisher’s cheap edition of Certain Personal Matters ; 
Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 95, Morrison And Gibb Limited, Edin- 
burgh. 

rca in red cloth, lettered in black on back and front cover. All 
edges cut. White end-papers. 

Issued simultaneously in red paper wrappers, lettered in black across 
back and front cover. All edges cut. 

The first issue of the first cloth edition has “ Anticipations’ 
as “ Anticipation ” on the front cover. 


* misspelt 


About 1906 the same sheets were issued in green paper wrappers by 
Fifield, London. The title-page still bears the name of the original pub- 
lisher. In 1921 this lecture was reprinted with This Misery of Boots in a 
booklet by The Appeal Publishing Co., Girard, Kansas, as follows : 


(20a) 


People’s Pocket Series No. 165 / Discovery of the / Future / By H. G. 
Wells / This Misery of Boots/ By H. G. Wells / Appeal To Reason / 
Girard, Kans. 


Pp. 64 (5” x 34”), consisting of Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. 
(1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-59; pp. (60-64) have publishers’ advertisements. 

Issued in blue paper wrappers, pinned, lettered in black on front cover, 
People’s Pocket Series No. 165 / Discovery of the / Future / By H G. 
Wells / (device) / Edited by / E. Haldeman-Jilius. | Appeal To Reason / 
Girard, Kans. All edges cut. 


This paper was read at the Royal Institute on Friday, Jan. 24th, 1902 
and first printed in Nature (Feb. 6th, 1902). 


(21) 
THE SEA LADY: 1902 


The Sea Lady / A Tissue Of Moonshine / By / H. G. Wells / Methuen & 
Co. / 36 Essex Street W.C. / London / 1902 


Crown 8vo ; pp. vi + 302, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Half-title, The Sea Lady (verso, list of books By The 
Same Author), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv); The 
Chapters Are (verso blank), pp. v, (vi) ; Text, pp. 1-301 ; p. (302) has 
printers’ imprint, Printed By / Morrison And Gibb Limited, / Edin- 
burgh There follow one blank leaf and a 40-page Catalogue of Books, 
dated July 1902. 
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Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with 
gilt line panels. Back: The / Sea / Lady / H.G. / Wells (allin panel) / 
Methuen (in panel) Front cover: The / Sea/ Lady / By/ H. G.|/ 
Wells (all in panel) Top edges trimmed, others uncut. White end- 
papers. 


The Sea Lady was first printed serially in Pearson’s Magazine (July- 
Dec. 1901). The first American edition (Appleton, New York. 1902) has 
8 illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 


(22) 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING: 1903 


Mankind In The / Making / By / H. G. Wells / (device) / London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ld. / 1903 


Crown 8vo; pp. x + 430, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in 
pagination ; Half-title, Mankind In The Making (verso, list of books 
By the Same Author), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso blank), 
pp: (ii, iv); Preface, pp. (v)-viii; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. 
(ix, x); Text, pp. (1)-396; Appendix (Divisional fly-title, verso 
blank, pp. (397, 398), pp. (399)-420 ; Index, pp. 421-429; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 429 under thin line, Printed By William Clowes 
And Sons, Limited, London And Beccles.; p. (430) blank. 

Issued in blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with gilt 
designs. Back: Mankind / In The Making | (design) / H. G. Wells / 
Chapman & Hall Front cover: Mankind | In The Making | (design) / 
H. G. Wells Top edges gilt, others uncut. White end-papers. 


The eleven chapters in this book were first printed serially in The Fort- 
nightly Review (Sept. 1902-Sept. 1903). A New And Cheaper Edition / 
With Author's Specially-Written Introduction was issued by Chapman & 
Hallin 1914: in this the Appendia and Index are both omitted. Appendix 
I (pp. 399-417) was originally read before the Fabian Society in March, 
1903 (H. G. Wells had joined the Society in February 1903), under the title 
The Question of Scientific Administrative Areas in Relation to Mumeipal 
Undertakings. In the book this paper bears no title, but in one copy it is 
headed, by Mr. Wells himself, Locomotion and Admimstration. 


(23) 
TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM: 1903 
Twelve Stories / And A Dream/ By / H. G. Wells / London / Macmillan 


And Co., Limited / New York: The Macmillan Company / 1903 / All 
rights reserved 
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Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 378, consisting of a blank page (verso, list of 
books By The Same Author), pp. (i, ii); Half-title, Twelve Stories And 
A Dream (verso, publishers’ device), pp. (ili, iv) ; Title-page, as above 
(verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (vii, 
viii) ; Divisional fly-title, Filmer (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 
3-377 ; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 377, Printed by R. & R. Clark, 
Limited, Edinburgh.; p. (878) blank. There follow 22 pages of 
publishers’ advertisements dated 20/9/03. 


Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with blind design on front cover. Back: Twelve / Stories / And / A 
Dream | H. G. Wells | Macmillan & Co. Front cover: Twelve / 
Stories | And | A Dream / H. G. Wells (all within panel of design, 
left upper corner). Top edges gilt, others cut. White end-papers. 


As the title indicates, this volume contains thirteen stories, the titles 
of which are Filmer, The Magic Shop, The Valley of Spiders, The Truth 
about Pyecraft, Mr. Skelmersdale in Fairyland, The Story of the Inexperi- 
enced (thost, Jimmy Goggles the God, The New Accelerator, Mr. Ledbetter’s 
Vacation, The Stolen Body, Mr. Brisher’s Treasure, Miss Winchelsea’s 
Heart, A Dream of Armageddon. All were printed between 1898 and 1903, 
eight of them in The Strand Magazine, two in The Graphic, and one each in 
Pearson’s Magazine, Black and White, and The Queen. 


(24) 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS: 1904 


The Food / Of / The Gods / And How It Came To Earth / By/H. G. 
Wells / London / Macmillan And Co., Limited / 1904 / All rights reserved 


Crown 8vo; pp. villi + 318, consisting of Half-title, The Food O} The 
Gods | And How It Came To Earth (verso, list of books By The Same 
Author), pp. (i, 1); Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv) ; 
List of Contents, pp. v-vii ; p. (viii) blank ; Divisional fly-title, Book I / 
The Dawn Of The Food (verso blank), pp. 1, (2) ; Text, pp. 3-317 ; 
Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 317, Printed by R. & R. Clark, Limited, 
Edinburgh; p. (318) blank. There follow 18 pages of publishers’ 
advertisements dated 20/7/04 


Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with blind design on front cover. Back: The Food / Of / The Gods / 
And / How It Came/To Earth / H. G. Wells | Macmillan & Co. 
Front cover: The Food / Of | The Gods / And / How It Came / To 
Earth | H. G. Wells (all within panel of design, left upper corner) 
Top edges gilt, others cut. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in Pearson’s Magazine (Dec. 1903- 
June 1904), 
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A MODERN UTOPIA: 1905 


A Modern Utopia / By /H. G. Wells / (device) / London /Chapman & 
Hall, Ld. / 1905 


Crown 8vo; pp. xii + 394, consisting of Half-title, 4 Modern Utopia 
(verso, list of books By the Same Author), pp. (i, ii); Frontisipece not 
reckoned in the pagination ; Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. 
(ili, iv); A Note To The Reader, pp. v-viii; List of Contents, pp. 
ix, x ; List of Illustrations (verso blank), pp. xi, (xii) ; Text, pp. 1-374 ; 
Appendiz | Scepticasm Of The Instrument, pp. 375-393; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 393 under thin line, Printed By William Clowes 
And Sons, Limited, London And Beccles.; p. (394) blank. A blank 
leaf follows. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt, with gilt designs, on back and front 
cover. Back: A /Modern/ Utopia/ ... / H.G. Wells / (H.G.W. 
monogram design) / Chapman & Hall Front cover: A Modern 
Utopia / H. G. Wells / (design) Top edges gilt, others cut. White 
end- papers. 


A Modern Utopia was first printed serially in The Fortnightly Review 
(Oct. 1904-April 1905). The illustrations in the first edition are by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. The Appendix is a revised extract from a paper read to the 
Oxford Philosophical Society on Nov. 8th, 1903, and printed in Mind, 
July, 1904. 


(26) 
KIPPS: 1905 


Kipps / The Story Of A Simple / Soul / By /H. G. Wells / Author Of / 
** The Sea Lady ” And “‘ Love And Mr. Lewisham” / London / Macmillan 
And Co., Limited / 1905 / All rights reserved 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 426, consisting of Half-title, Kipps (verso, 
publishers’ device), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, 
printers’ imprint, Printed By / William Clowes And Sons, Limited, / 
London And Beccles.), pp. (i, iv); Quotation of one sentence from 
“Manners and Rules of Good Society,” / By a Member of the Aristocracy. 
(verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List ot Contents, pp. vii, vii; Divisional 
fly-title, Book I ; The Making Of Kipps (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, 
pp. 3-425; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 425 under a line, Printed 
By William Clowes And Sons, Limited, London And Beccles. ; p. (426) 
blank. There follows one blank leaf and 8 numbered pages of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements dated 16/8/’05. 

Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with blind design on front cover. Back: Kipps / The Story / Of / 
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A Simple / Soul /H. G. Wells / Macmillan & Co. Front cover: 
Kipps | The Story | Of / A Simple / Soul / H. G. Wells (all within 
panel of design, left upper corner) Top edges gilt, others cut. White 
end-papers. 

A later issue of the first edition has 8 numbered pages of publishers’ 
advertisements dated 10/10/’05 


This novel was first printed serially in The Pall Mall Magazine (in 1905). 
Since its publication it has been adapted both for the stage and as a film. 
As a play it was adapted by Rudolf Besier, and produced at The Vaudeville 
Theatre, London, on March 5th, 1912, running until April 20th of the same 
year. The caste of the chief characters was as follows : 


Edwin Shalford . : . . Frederick Volpe 
Our Mr. Kipps . : : : O. B. Clarence 
Chester Coote ; 4 : . Rudge Harding 
Mrs. Walshingham ; : : Gertrude Scott 
Helen Walshingham ; : . Helen Haye 
Harry Chitterlow ‘ : : Leslie Carter 
Ann Pornick . ; ‘ . Christine Silver 


There were eight other characters, four of whom bore names which do not 
appear in the novel at all. Apparently Coote in the play combined the 
parts of Coote, young Walshingham, and Mr. Bean in the novel. The 
film version, which presented the original story not unably, was produced 
by Harold Shaw for the Stoll Film Company in 1920. The part of Kipps 
was taken by George K, Arthur, that of Ann Pornick by Edna Flugrath 
(Mrs. Harold Shaw). 


(27) 
IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET: 1906 


In The Days Of / The Comet / By / H. G. Wells / Author Of / “A Modern 
Utopia,” “ The Sea Lady,” and ‘“ Love And Mr. Lewisham ” / London / 
Macmillan And Co., Limited / 1906 / All rights reserved 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 306, consisting of Half-title, In The Days Of 
The Comet (verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. (i, ii); Title- 
page, as above (verso, printers’ imprint, Printed By / William Clowes 
And Sons, Limited, / London And Beccles.), pp. (ili, iv); Quotation 
of 6 lines from Shelley’s ‘‘ Hellas” (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; List of 
Contents, pp. vil, vili; Divisional fly-title, Prologue / The Man Who 
Wrote In The / Tower (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-305; p. 
(306) has printers’ imprint as ‘verso of Title-page. There follow 8 
pages of publishers’ advertisements dated 5.5.’06. 

Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and iront cover, 
with blind design on front cover. Back: In/ The Days / Of The | 
Comet | H.G. Wells | Macmillan & Co. Front cover: In / The Days | 
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Of The | Comet / H. G. Wells (all within panel of design, left upper 
comer) Top edges gilt, others cut. White end-papers. 

A later issue of the first edition has 8 pages of publishers’ advertisements 
dated 20.8.’06. 


This story was first printed in The Daily Chronicle in 1905-6. 


(28) 
THE FUTURE IN AMERICA: 1906 


The Future In / America / A Search After Realities / By /H. G. Wells / 
Author Of / “ The Time Machine,” “ Anticipations,” “ Kipps,” / And “ A 
Modern Utopia” / London / Chapman & Hall, Ltd. / 1906 


Demy 8vo; pp. x + 360, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination; Half-title, The Future In America (verso, list of books 
By The Same Author), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso blank), 
pp. (iii, iv); Dedication, To / D.M.R. (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List 
of Contents (verso blank), pp. vii, (viii); List Of Illustrations (verso 
blank), pp. ix, (x) ; Divisional fly-title, The Prophetic Habit | Of Mind 
(verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-359; Printers’ imprint in 
centre of p. (360), Printed By / William Clowes And Sons, Lumited, | 
London And Beccles. 


Issued in light red-brown cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front 
cover, with gilt lines and dot on back and gilt dot and blind double 
line border on front cover. Back: (line) / The / Future | In | America / 
(dot) / H. G. Wells | Chapman & Hall / (gilt line) Front cover: The 
Future In | Ameria | (dot) / H. G. Wells Top and lower edges cut, 
fore edges uncut. White end-papers. 

Remainder copies of this edition are issued in still lighter red-brown 
cloth, with blind lettering on the front cover. . 


The text of this book was first printed serially in Harper’s Weekly (July 
14th-Oct. 6th, 1906). 


(29) 
FAULTS OF THE FABIAN: 1906 


Private: For Members only. / Faults Of The Fabian. / (introductory 
paragraph) / (text) ; 


Demy 8vo; pp. 16, consisting of Text, headed on p. (1) as above, pp. 
(1)-16. The introductory paragraph begins: (On Feb. 9th Mr. H. G. 
Wells read a paper to a meeting confined strictly | to members of the 
Fabian Society. It has been thought desirable to place it / before the 


D 
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entire membership. ...). The text begins: Mr. Wells opened by 
declaring himself a socialist of long standing, / but only recently a 
Fabian. . . . and ends on p. 16: Mr. Wells then proceeded to outline 
the committee he suggested | should develop the scheme he had in this 
broad manner sketched. 


Issued as a pamphlet without covers, and undated as to year: it was 
published by Edward R. Pease, the secretary of the Fabian Society, 
for private circulation ; the printer was Geo. Standring, 7 & 9 Finsbury 
St., E.C. 


The criticism of the Fabian Society contained in the above paper was 
the main cause of the reconstruction of the Society which took place in 
1906 and the early part of 1907. An account of the general circumstances, 
together with the full story of H. G. Wells’s connection with the Society, 
will be found in The History of the Fabian Society, by Edward R. Pease 
(Fifield, 1916). 


(30) 
SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY: 1906 


Socialism And / The Family / By / H. G. Wells / Author of “ In the Days 
of the Comet,” “A Modern / Utopia,” ‘‘ Anticipations,” etc / London / 
A. C. Fifield, 44, Fleet Street, H.C. / 1906 


Crown 8vo; pp. 60, consisting of Half-title, Socialism And The Family 
(verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as 
above (verso, All rights reserved), pp. (3, 4); Text, pp. 5-60; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 60, under a thin line, Butler & Tanner, The 
Selwood Printing Works, Frome, and London. ; there follow four pages 
of advertisements. 


Issued in green boards with brown + cloth, lettered in black on back and 
front cover. Top edges gilt, others cut. White end-papers. 


Issued simultaneously in red paper wrappers, lettered in black along 
back and across front cover. Back: Socialism And The Family. 
H. G. Wells. Front cover: Sixpence Nett. / Also in quarter cloth, gilt 
top, 1s. nett. / Socialism / .And. / The Family / By / H. G. Wells / 
Author of |“ Anticipations,’ “ Mankind in the Making,” / “In the 
Days of the Comet,” etc. / (4 lines of summary beginning In this booklet 
enclosed in black line border) / London: A, C. Fifield. The back 
cover and the insides of the covers are filled with publisher’s advertise- 
ments. All edges cut. 


This essay is a reprint of two artieles; originally entitled Socialism and the 
Middle Classes and Modern Socialism and the Family. The former was 
read to The Fabian Society in Oct. 1906 and subsequently printed in The 
Fortnightly Review (Nov. 1906). The latter was first printed in The 
Independent Review (Nov. 1906). 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY : 1906 


Reconstruction Of The / Fabian Society. / (two thin lines) / (there follows 
an introductory note to the eighth line from the bottom of the first sheet, where 
_ 1a ends, In moving his resolution upon the Agenda of the meeting of / 
the Fabian Society upon December 7th, Mr. Wells said :— / (text of speech 
by H. G. Wells) 


The text of this speech was issued on 6 sheets, printed on one side only, 
measuring 20)” x 42”, pinned diagonally at the top left-hand corner. 
Sheet (1) is as above; the text continues on sheets 2-6. There is no 
imprint. 


Copies of the above were only issued privately to members of the Fabian 
Society. They were either sent out by H. G. Wells himself, or else placed 
on the seats at a meeting of the Society. 


(32) 
THIS MISERY OF BOOTS: 1907 


This Misery of Boots. By /H. G. Wells. Reprinted with / alterations 
from the Indepen- / dent Review, December 1905 / London: The Fabian 
Society /3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. / 1907. 


Fiscp 8vo ; pp. 48, consisting of Half-title, This Misery Of Boots (verso 
blank), pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso, list of Books By H. G. 
Wells | of interest to enquirers into Socialism.), pp. (3, 4); Text, pp. 
(5)-42 ; Divisional fly-title, Notices (verso, list of Dramatic Works / 
By Bernard Shaw), pp. (48), 44; Notices of the Fabian Society, pp. 
45-48. 

Issued in sage green wrappers, with plate mounted on front cover. 
Back and back cover blank. The plate is lettered in dark red across 
a black and white design, signed Arthur Watts, within a thick black 
line border, as follows: This Misery / Of / By / H. G. Wells. / Price 
3d. / Boots. Top edges trimmed, fore and lower edges unopened. 

Later in the same year reissued as a 40-page pamphlet, pinned, with 
wrappers as above except that the lettering on the front cover plate 
is light red. The pages are numbered as in the edition collated above, 
with the omission of the Half-title leaf, pp. (1, 2), and the Notices at 
the end, pp. (43)-48. Also, verso of Title-page is blank. 


This essay was originally read to the Fabian Society, and was first 
printed in The Independent Review (Dec. 1905). It was also reprinted 
in 1922 by The Appeal Publishing Company, Girard, Kansas, with other 
works by H. G. Wells (see notes under The Discovery of the Future and The 
Country of the Blind), 
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(33) 
WILL SOCIALISM DESTROY THE HOME: 1907 


Will / Socialism / Destroy (double line) / the Home (all underlined by 
single red lines) | By H. G. Wells. / (device in red) / Independent Labour 
Party /23 Bride Lane, Fleet Street / (dine) London, E.C. (dune) / One 
Penny. 


4to (8” x 4”); pp. 16, consisting of Text (headed on p. (1), Will Socvalism 
Destroy | “ The Home” ?), pp. (1)-14; p. (15) has advertisements of 
Books by H. G. Wells; p. (16) has a note on Socialism. 

Issued in white wrappers, the front cover being the Title-page, as above 
(verso blank); pp. (iii, iv) of wrappers have I. L. P. advertisements. 
All edges cut. 


This essay was first printed in The Grand Magazine (Dec. 1907) as the 
sixth of a series with the general title New Worlds for Old It is reprinted 
as Chapter VI ot the book New Worlds for Old. 


(34) 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD: 1908 


New Worlds / For Old / By / H. G. Wells / London / Archibald Constable 
& Co. Ltd. / 1908 


Crown 8vo; pp. vili + 356, consisting of Half-title, New Worlds For 
Old (verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. (i, 1) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso, printers’ imprint, Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, / 
Bread Street Hill, E.C., And / Bungay, Suffolk.), pp. (iii, iv); Intro- 
ductory Remarks (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. vii, (viii); Text, pp. 1-355; p. (356) has printers’ imprint 
as on verso of title-page. There follow 4 pages of publishers’ adver. 
tisements. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with H. 
G. W. monogram in gilt on front cover. Back: New / Worlds / For / 
Old | H. G. | Wells / Constable / : London: Front cover: New Worlds / 
For Old / (monogram) / H. G. Wells Top edges trimmed, others 
uncut. White end-papers. 


Chapters I-IX of this volume were first printed serially in The Grand 
Magazine (July 1907-March 1908). Some of the six other chapters appeared 
in various papers: one, Chapter XIV, Some Arguments Ad Hominem, was 
first delivered as a lecture by the author at the City Temple Hall, London, 
in November 1907, under the title Hvery-Day Life In a Socialist State. 

In 1923 section 4 of Chapter I was reprinted, with the omission of about 
40 words, under the title A Walk Along The Thames Embankment, as an 
pahensicoys Labour Party Christmas card booklet. The collation is as 
ollows ; 
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A Walk Along The / Thames Embankment / By H. G. Wells 

Pp. pe x 34”), consisting of Title-page, as above, p. (1); Text, pp. 
(2-8). 

Issued in brown paper wrappers, lettered in darker brown across the 
front cover within a decorative border, 4 Walk Along / The Thames / 
Embankment / By H. G. Wells / From “‘ New Worlds for Old” / by 
permission of the Author /I.L.P. Publication Department / 808 Gray’s 
Inn Road, London The back cover has the printers’ imprint, National 
Labour Press Lid. / 17/23 Albion St., Leicester / 18215 The booklet 
is sewn with brown silk. 


(35) 
THE WAR IN THE AIR: 1908 


The War In The Air / And Particularly How Mr Bert / Smallways Fared 
While / It Lasted / By / H. G. Wells / With Illustrations By A. C. Michael / 
(device) / London / George Bell & Sons / 1908 


Crown 8vo ; pp. vili + 390, consisting of Half-title, The War In The Air 
(verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. (i, 1) ; Frontispiece, not 
reckoned in the pagination; Title-page, as above (verso, at foot, 
printers’ imprint, Chiswick Press: Charles Whittingham And Co. | 
Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London.), pp. (ui, iv); List of Contents 
(verso, The publishers are much indebted to the proprietors / of the 
“ Pall Mall Magazine”? for their kind per- | mission to use Mr. Michael’ s 
drawings.), pp. v, (vi); Lust of Illustrations (verso blank), pp. (vii, 
vill) ; Text, pp. (1)-389; p. (390) has printers’ device, followed by 
imprint as on verso of title-page. There follow 2 pages of advertise- 
ments. 

Issued in blue cloth, lettered in gilt with gilt designs across back and front 
cover. Back: The / War / In The / Air / (short line) / H. G. Wells / 
(device) / George Bell & Sons Front cover: The War In The Air 
(upon a drawing of the rising sun, within double lines) Top edges 
trimmed, others uncut. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The Pall Mall Magazine, with 
illustrations by A. C. Michael, sixteen of which are reproduced in the 
edition collated above. The American first edition (Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1908) has twenty illustrations by Eric Pape. 


(36) 
FIRST AND LAST THINGS: 1908 


First & Last Things / A Confession of Faith / and Rule of Life / By / H. G. 
Wells / London / Archibald Constable & Co. Ltd. / 1908 
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Crown 8vo; pp. xii + 246, consisting of Half-title, First And Last 
Things (verso, list of books By The Same Author), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso blank), pp. (ili, iv); List of Contents, pp. v-vu; p. 
(viii) blank ; Introduction, pp. ix-xii; Divisional fly-title, Book The 
First | Metaphysics (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-246 ; 
Printers’ imprint on p. (246), Printed by R. & R. Clark, Limited, 
Edinburgh There follows one leaf, blank on recto (verso, advertise- 
ment of New Worlds / For Old 

Issued in blue-grey cloth, lettered across the back in gilt with gilt lines, 
and across the front cover in black within black double border lines. 
Back: (2 lines) / First / and / Last / Things / H. G. | Wells | London / 
Constable / (2 lines) Front cover: First & Last Things | A Con- 
fession of Faith / and Rule of Life / H.G. Wells Back cover has blind 
double line border. Top and fore edges uncut, lower edges un- 
trimmed. White end-papers. 


Book I of this volume is mainly an expansion of the author’s essay 
Scepticism of the Instrument (see A Modern Utopia) : sections 5, 6, 7, and 9 
are mainly quotation from it. Portions of Books III and IV were first 
printed in The Independent Magazine (July and August 1908). 

In 1917, after the publication of God the Invisible King, a new edition 
was issued by Cassell & Co., London, in Demy 8vo form with a new Preface 
and with a Title-page as follows : 
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First and Last Things / A Confession of Faith and Rule of a Life / By / 
H. G. Wells / Revised and Enlarged Edition / Cassell and Company, Ltd / 
London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne 


There were xviii + 234 pp., bound in dark blue cloth with gilt lettering 
and ornaments on back and front cover, blind ornamental border on 
front cover. All edges cut. White end-papers. 


The main points of difference between this and the original edition are the 
omission in the later edition of sections 2 and 12 in Book I and section 15 
in Book II, the addition of a Preface, of sections 2, 12, 13, 14, 15 in Book 
I and section 15 in Book II and of 24 pages to section 11 in Book III, and 
a few minor deletions and alterations of words and phrases. 


(37) 
TONO-BUNGAY : 1909 


Tono-Bungay / By /H. G. Wells / Macmillan And Co., Limited / St. 
Martin’s Street, London / 1909 


Crown 8vo; pp. iv + 494, consisting of Half-title, Tono-Bungay (verso, 
titles, etc, of two Other Novels By H. G. Wells), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
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as above (verso, in centre, publishers’ device followed by : Macmillan 
And Co., Limited | London. Bombay. Calcutta | Melbourne / The 
Macmillan Company | New York. Boston. Chicago / Atlanta. San. 
Francisco | The Macmillan Oo. Of Canada, Ltd. | Toronto), pp. (iii, iv) ; 
Divisional fly-title, Book The First / The Days Before Tono-Bungay | 
Was Invented (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-493; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 493 under a line, Printed By William Clowes And 
Sons, Limited, London And Beccles.; p. (494) blank. There follow 
8 pages of publishers’ advertisements, dated 1.09. 


Issued in light green cloth, lettered, with designs in gilt across back and 
front cover, with blind designs on front cover. Back: Tono- / Bungay / 
(ornament) / H:G-/ Wells (all within design which continues almost 
to foot) / Macmillan (within decorative panel) Front cover: Tono- 
Bungay / (ornament) / H:G:+Wells (all within panel of the blind 
design) Top edges gilt, others trimmed. White end-papers. 


A later issue of the first edition has the pages of publishers’ advertise- 
ments dated 2.09. 


After being rejected by many big newspapers, this novel was first printed 
serially in The English Review (Dec. 1908-March 1909), being one (according 
to report) of the dozen or so works by various authors to publish each one 
of which that paper was specially founded ! 


(38) 
ANN VERONICA: 1909 


Ann Veronica / A Modern Love Story / By / H. G. Wells / London: T. 
Fisher Unwin / Adelphi Terrace. MCMIX 


Crown 8vo ; pp. 352, consisting of Hali-title, Ann Veronica (verso blank), 
pp- (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso, Dedication, To / A.J., and 
beneath, (AW Rights Reserved.)), pp. (3, 4) ; List of Contents, pp. 5, 6 ; 
Text, pp. 7-352 ; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 352 under line, Unwin 
Brothers, Limited, The Gresham Press, Woking And London. 


Issued in red brown cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with gilt design on front cover. Back: Ann / Veronica / By / H. G. 
Wells | T-Fisher-Unwin Front cover: Ann Veronica / H. G. Wells | 
(design) All edges cut. White end-papers. 


It is amusing, if a little mystifying, to recall the stir caused by this book 
upon its original publication. One obscure Canon, doubtless with an eye 
on the “ publicity ” possibilities, declared that “I would as soon send a 
daughter of mine to a house infected with diphtheria or typhoid fever as 
put that book into her hands.” The local demand rose immediately from 
no to several copies a day ! 
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THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY: 1910 


The History / Of Mr. Polly / By H. G. Wells / (line) / (device) / (line) / 
Thomas Nelson And Sons / London, Edinburgh, Dublin,/ . . And New 
York . ./ Leipzig: 35-37 Kénigstrasse. Paris: 61 Rue des Saints 
Péres. (all enclosed in double line border, ruled twice across as indicated) 


Crown 8vo; pp. 874, consisting of Frontispiece, not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Title-page, as above (verso, First Published 1910.), pp. 
(1, 2); List of books By The Same Author. (verso blank), pp. (3, 4) ; 
List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (5, 6); Text, pp. (7)-374. There 
follow 10 pages of Notes on Nelson’s New Novels, with imprint on the 


last, Established 1798 / (design) / 7. Nelson / And Sons / Printers 
And | Publishers 


Issued in green cloth, with white panel and gilt lettering and double line 
border on back. The lettering is across the panel as follows: The / 
History | Of Mr. / Polly / (decoration) /H. G@. Wells / Nelson All 


edges cut. The end-papers are white, with designs and monogram 
in green. 


(40) 
THE NEW MACHIAVELLI: 1911 


:: The New:: / Machiavelli / By /H. G. Wells / ‘‘ A closer examination 

. . Shows that Abelard was a / Nominalist under a new name.” / G. H. 
Lewes, Hist. Philos. / “‘ It suffices for our immediate purpose that tender- / 
minded and tough-minded people . . . do both exist.” / William James, 


Pragmatism. / John Lane The Bodley Head / Vigo Street London W. 
MCMXI1 


Crown 8vo ; pp. viii + 528, consisting of Half-title, The New Machiavelli 
(verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso, at foot, printers’ imprint, William Clowes And Sons, 
Limited, London And Beccles.), pp. (iii, iv); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (v, vi); Fly-title, The New Machiavelli (verso blank), pp. 
(vii, viii) ; Divisional fly-title, Book The First / The Making Of A Man 
(verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-528. There follow 30 pages of 
publisher’s advertisements. 


Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back with white border lines, 
and in white across the front cover with white lines. Back: The 
New / Machiavelli | by | H. G..Wells (all within panel, top line of 
which is ornamental, others plain) / (ornamented panel) / The Bodley 
Head (within panel) Front cover: The New / Machiavelli / By H. G. 
Wells. (all within ornamental double line panel) Top edges stained 
red to match binding, other edges uncut. White end-papers. 


a 
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This novel was first printed serially in The English Review (May-Oct. 
1910). When the book was published in January 1911 H. G. Wells was 
attacked for his alleged introduction into his story of prominent politicians 
and other well-known figures. This charge was definitely repudiated by 
Mr. Wells in an interview published in The Bodleian (Jan. 1911) under 
the title A Select Conversation, by Ralph Straus. At Mr. Wells’s own 
suggestion a copy of this interview was sent out with each review copy of 
the book, but certain critics apparently saw fit to ignore it. 


(41) 
THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND: 1911 


The Country /Of The Blind / And Other Stories / By /H. G. Wells / 
(line) / (device) / (line) / Thomas Nelson and Sons/ London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, / Leeds, and New York / Leipzig: 35-37 Kénigstrasse. Paris: 
189, rue Saint-Jacques (all within double line border, ruled twice across as 
indicated) 


Crown 8vo ; pp. 576, consisting of Frontispiece not reckoned in pagina- 
tion ; Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (i ii) ; Introduction, pp. 
(iil)-1x ; p. (x) blank; List of Contents, pp. (xi), xii; Fly-title, /he 
Country Of The Blind / And Other Stories. (verso blank), pp. (xiii, 
xiv); Text, pp. (15)-574; p. (575) has imprint, Established 1798 / 
(design) / Z. Nelson | And Sons / Printers And / Publishers _ p. (576) 
blank. 

Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back with blind design, 
and blind across front cover within panel of blind design. Back: The / 
Country | Of The / Blind, / Etc. / H. G. Wells / Nelson (within blind 
panels) Front cover: The Country | Of The Blind. | And Other 
Stories / H. G. Wells All edges cut. The end-papers are white, 
with designs and monogram in-green. 

This volume of thirty-three tales contains “ all the short stories by me 

that I care for anyone to read again” (Introduction). Hight are reprinted 

from The Stolen Bacillus and Other Incidents, ten from The Plattner Story and 

Others, three from Tales of Space and Time, and seven from Twelve Stories 

and a Dream, while five (Nos. XXII, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, and XXXITI) 

are here printed in a book for the first time. These five are A Vision of 

Judgment (first printed in The Butterfly, Sept., 1899), The Empire of the 

Ants (The Strand Magazine, Dec. 1905), The Door in the Wall (The Daily 

Chronicle, Summer No., July 14th 1906), The Country of the Blind (The 

Strand Magazine, April 1904), and The Beautiful Suit (Collier’s Weekly, in 

April 1909, under the title A Moonlight Fable). 

The Door in the Wail is often selected as H. G. Wells’s best short story, 
and has been reprinted in at least one anthology (Thirty One Stories by 
Thirty and One Authors, Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson Scott. 
Butterworth, London. 1923. Pp. 11-30). 
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The Country of the Blind, which comes close to it in favour, was printed 
in a booklet with This Misery of Boots by The Appeal Publishing Co., 
Girard, Kansas in 1922 as follows: 
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People’s Pocket Series No. 161 / Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius / The 
Country of / the Blind / By H. G. Wells / Appeal Publishing Company / 
Girard, Kansas. 


Pp. 64 (5” x 3h”), consisting of Title-page, as above (verso blank, pp. 
(1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-40; Text of This Misery of Boots, pp. 41-62 ; 
Blank leaf. 


Issued in blue paper wrappers, pinned, lettered in black on front cover, 
Appeal Pocket Series No. 161 / Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius/. . . 
(as Title-page) . . . All edges cut. 


About 1912 it was arranged that Ralph Straus should print a large 
quarto edition of The Country of the Blind on his private press and for 
private circulation. About one page was set up by Mr. Straus in great 
primer type, and Vernon Hill did several sketches for illustrations. But 
no more was done in the matter and the sketches and a proof-pull of the 
one page are all that are left of the endeavour. At Christmas, 1915, a 
privately printed edition of this one story with a photograph by A. L. 
Coburn was issued in New York. In 1922-3 Collins, London issued three 
cheap volumes containing altogether fifty-three short stories selected and 
arranged by J. D. Beresford from the various volumes of tales by H. G. 
Wells. The titles of the volumes are Tales of the Unexpected, Tales of 
Life and Adventure, and Tales of Wonder. 


(42) 
FLOOR GAMES: 1911 


Floor Games / By / H. G. Wells / With Marginal Drawings By /J. R. 
Sinclair / (device) / London / Frank Palmer / 12-14 Red Lion Court (ail 
enclosed in blue border line) 


Super Royal 8vo ; pp. 72, consisting of Half-title, Floor Games (verso, 
list of books Mr Wells has also written), pp. (1, 2); Frontispiece not 
reckoned in the pagination; Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, 
All Rights Reserved, First Published December 1911), pp. (3, 4); List 
of Contents (verso, drawing), pp. (5, 6).; Divisional fly-title, Section I / 
The Toys To Have (verso, drawing), pp. (7, 8); Text, pp. (9)-71; 
p. (72) has Printers’ imprint, Printed By / Neill And Oompany, 
Edinburgh. There are seven plates (in addition to the frontispiece) : 
these face pp. 16, 24, 32, (40), 48, 56, (64). 
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Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered in buff along back and across front 
cover, with a blind line border on front cover. Back: Floor Games : 
H.G. Wells. Frontcover: Floor / Games / (coloured plate reproduced 
from photograph) / H. G. Wells Alledges cut. White end-papers. 


The usual height of this book is just under 81”: some copies of it are 
3” taller, being otherwise identical. 


The text of this book was first printed in The Strand Magazine (Dec. 
1911). A publisher’s note states that it “ was the description of the boy’s 
floor games” in The New Machiavelli which “led Mr. Palmer to suggest 
a book on Floor Games to Mr Wells.” The eight photographs are by 
H. G. Wells. It may be noted that the two boys in the front cover plate 
are Mr. Wells’s sons, the G.P.W. (left) and F.R.W. mentioned in the text. 


(43) 
THE -DOOR IN THE WALL: 1911 


The Door /In The Wall / And Other Stories / By /H. G. Wells / Illus- 
trated / With Photogravures From / Photographs By/ Alvin Langdon 
Coburn / (device) / New York & London / Mitchell Kennerley / MCMXI 


Small Post Folio; pp. iv + 156, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned 
in the pagination; Half-title, The Door In The Wall And Other 
Stories (verso blank), pp. (i, li) ; Frontispiece, pp. (iii, iv) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso, in centre, Copyright 1911 by Mitchell Kennerley and at 
the foot, The Village Press), pp. (1, 2); Lists of Contents and of 
Illustrations (verso blank), pp. (3, 4); Text, pp. (5)-153; p. (154) 
blank ; Printers’ imprint at head of p. (155), THIS book has been set 
up by Bertha S. Goudy at the Village Press, New | York, with types and 
decorations designed by Frederic W. Goudy, under | whose supervision 
it has been printed by Norman T, A. Munder & | Company, Baltwmore, 
U. 8. A. | Six hundred copies printed on French hand-made paper, m 
November, / 1911, and the types distributed. pp. (156) blank; one 
blank leaf follows, not reckoned in the pagination. There are 9 
illustrations (in addition to the frontispiece) which are pasted on the 
otherwise blank pp. 14, 31, 50, 79, 92, 100, 114, 131, 148. 


Issued in reddish brown boards with grey canvas backing. The back 
is lettered in black along a white paper label, The Door In The Wall 
The tront cover is lettered across in gilt, The Door in | the Wall | By 
HG: Wells And | Alvin Langdon Coburn Top edges trimmed, others 
uncut. White end-papers. 


As stated in the printers’ imprint 600 copies of this book were printed in 
Nov. 1911, and the types distributed. In Jan. 1915, 60 of these 600 copies, 
signed by both author and illustrator, were issued in Great Britain by 
Grant Richards, Ltd., London, with a Title-page as follows: 
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The Door/In The Wall/ And Other Stories/By/H. G. Wells / 
Illustrated / With Photogravures From / Photographs by / Alvin / Lang- 
don Coburn / (device) / London / Grant Richards Ltd. / Publishers. 


Otherwise the collation is exactly similar to that of the American issue 
as given above, except that the verso of the blank leaf before the Half-title 
has an inscription in ink: This edition is limited to sixty copies | for the 
United Kingdom. January 1915./ No. ... with the two signatures 
beneath H. G. Wells / Alvin Langdon Coburn This British edition is, 
however, issued in light brown boards. 

All the eight stories in this volume were taken from previous collections, 
every one, with one exception, having been included in The Country of the 
Blind and Other Stories. The exception is The Diamond Maker, which is 
reprinted from The Stolen Bacillus and Other Incidents. The stories are 
The Door in the Wall, The Star, A Dream of Armageddon, The Cone, A 
Moonlight Fable (original title of The Beautiful Suit), The Diamond Maker, 
The Lord of the Dynamos, and The Country of the Blind. 


(44) 
THE GREAT STATE: 1912 


The / Great State / Essays In Construction / By / H. G. Wells, Frances 
Evelyn Warwick / L. G. Chiozza Money, E. Ray Lankester / C. J. Bond, 
EK. 8, P. Haynes, Cecil Chesterton / Cicely Hamilton, Roger Fry, G. R. 
S. Taylor / Conrad Noel, Herbert Trench, Hugh P. Vowles / (device) / 
London and New York / Harper & Brothers / 45 Albemarle Street, W. / 
1912 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 380, consisting of blank leaf not in pagination ; 
Title-page, as above (verso, Copyright, 1911, 1912, By Harper & 
Brothers | Published May, 1912), pp. (i, ii); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (iii, iv); Prefatory Note, signed E.W. / G.R.S.T. | H.G.W., 
pp- Vv, (vi); Divisional fly-title, The Past And The Great State | By 
H. G. Wells (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-(379); Printers’ 
imprint on p. (380), Printed By | William Clowes And Sons, Limited, | 
London And Beccles. 


Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt across back, and in black across front 
cover, with blind line borders on front and back covers. Back: 
Lhe | Great | State | Harpers Front cover: The / Great State | H. G. 
Wells (ornament) / Countess Of Warwick / L. @. Chiozza Money | 
E. Ray Lankester | C. J. Bond (otnament) / E. S. P. Haynes | Cecil 
Chesterton | Orcely Hamilton | Roger Fry (ornament) / G. R. S. Taylor | 
Conrad Noel | Herbert Trench | Hugh P. Vowles Top and fore edges 
cut. White end-papers 
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H. G. Wells was one of the three editors of this symposium, and it was 
upon his essay that those of the other contributors were based. Here 
printed as the first in the book, under the title The Past and the Great State, 
and filling pp. (1)-46, it was originally published in Harper’s magazine (in 
1911) as Socialism and the Great State. It is again reprinted as the seventh 
essay in An Englishman Looks at the World. The American edition (Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1914) has the title Socialism and the Great State. 


(45) 
THE LABOUR UNREST: 1912 


(portrait) | H. G. Wells. / The Labour / Unrest. / (short line) / By H. G. 
Wells. / (short line) / Price One Penny / (short line) / Reprinted from / 
“The Daily Mail.” (all enclosed in double line border) 


4to (8” x 4”); pp. 32, consisting of Text, pp. (1)-32, headed on p. (1), 
Reprinted from “ The Daily Mail.” | The Labour Unrest / (short line) / 
By H. G. Wells. / (short line) / (unsigned introductory note) / (short 
line) / J.—Distrust. / (short line). Copyright note at foot of p. (1) 
under a thin line, Copyright in U.S.A. Translation rights reserved. ; 
Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 32 under a thin line, Printed and Pub- 
lished by the Associated Newspapers, Ltd.,/ London. E.C. 


Issued as a pamphlet in yellow paper wrappers, lettered across in black. 
P. (i) is Title-page, as above ; pp. (ii-iv) contain publishers’ advertise- 
ments. All edges trimmed. 


The six articles which make up this pamphlet were first printed under 
the general title of The Labour Unrest in The Daily Mail (May 138th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 18th and 20th, 1912). They were again reprinted, with the 
discussion which they provoked and with two new articles in the volume 
What the Worker Wants (q.v. in Bib. II, 1912), and also as the sixth essay in 
An Englishman Looks at the World. 


(46) 
MARRIAGE: 1912 


Marriage , By / H. G. Wells /‘‘ And the Poor Dears haven’t the shadow 
of a doubt they / will live happily ever afterwards.” / From a Private 
Letter / Macmillan And Co., Limited / St. Martin’s Street, London / 1912 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 552, consisting of Half-title, Marriage (verso, 
list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, 11) ; Title-page, as above 
(verso, in centre, Copyright and at the foot, Printed By William Clowes 
And Sons, Limited, London And Beccles.), pp. (iii, iv); Dedication, 
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Fraternally | To | Arnold Bennvtt (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of 
Contents (verso blank), pp. (vii, viii); Divisional fly-title, Book The 
First ; Marjorie Marries (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-551 ; 
Printers’ imprint at toot of p. 551 under line as on verso of title-page ; 
p- (552) blank. There follow 8 pages of publishers’ advertisements. 


Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with blind designs on back and front cover. Back: Marriage / H. G. 
Wells | Macmillan & Co. Front cover: Marriage / H.G. Wells Top 
edges gilt, other edges cut. White end-papers. 


(47) 
WAR AND COMMON SENSE: 1913 


War / And /Common Sense. / By H. G. Wells. / (ornament) / Reprinted 
from the “ Daily Mail.” 


4to (8” x 4”); pp. 24, consisting of Title-page, as above (verso blank), 
pp. (1, 2); unsigned Introduction, Mr. Wells / And War., pp. 3, 4; 
Text, pp. 5-23; Printers’ imprint in centre of p. (24), Printed and 
Published by the Associated Newspapers, Ltd., / London, E.C. 


Issued as a pamphlet in light blue paper wrappers, front and back covers 
lettered in black. Front cover: (portrait) /H. G. Wells. / War / 
And / Common Sense./ By H. G. Wells. / (short line) / Price One 
Penny. | (short line) / Reprinted from / “ The Daily Mail.” (all enclosed 
in a double line border). Back cover has a publishers’ advertisement. 
All edges trimmed. 


The three articles which make up this pamphlet were first printed in The 
Daily Mail (April 7th, 8th, 9th, 1913). They were again reprinted under 
the title The Common Sense of Warfare as the eighth essay in An Englishman 
Lools ct the World. 


(48) 
LITTLE WARS: 1913 


Little Wars (in red) / A Game For Boys / From Twelve Years Of Age To 
One Hundred And Fifty / And For That More Intelligent Sort Of Girls 
Who / Like Boy’s Games And Books / With An Appendix On Kriegspiel / 
By / H. G. Wells / The Author Of / “‘ Floor Games” / And Several Minor 
And Inferior Works / With Marginal Drawings By/J. R. Sinclair / 


ee) / London / Frank Palmer / Red Lion Court (all enclosed in red line 
order) : 


Super Royal Octavo ; pp. 112, consisting of Half-title, Little Wars (verso, 
advertisement of “‘ Floor Games’), pp: (1, 2); Title-page, as above 
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(verso, All Rights Reserved | First Published July 1913), pp. (8, 4); 
List of Contents (verso, List Of / Full-Page Illustrations), pp. (5, 6) ; 
Text, pp. (7)-111; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 111 under a line, 
Printed By Neill And Co., Ltd., Edinburgh. ; p. (112) blank. 


Issued in dark red cloth, lettered in cream along back and across front 
cover, with a blind line border on front cover. Back: Little Wars: 
By H.G. Wells Front cover: Little / Wars / (coloured plate repro- 
duced from photograph) / H. G. Wells All edges cut. White end- 
papers. 

As with Floor Games, the usual height of this book is just under 83”: 
some copies are 4” taller, being otherwise identical. 


The contents of this volume were first printed in The Windsor Magazine 
in two parts (Dec. 1912 and Jan. 1913). The nineteen photographs were 
taken by Mrs. H. G. Wells. 


(49) 
THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS: 1913 


The Passionate / Friends / A Novel / By /H. G. Wells/‘‘ There are at 
least two sorts of women” ... / Otto Limburger. / Macmillan And Co., 
Limited. / St. Martin’s Street, London / 1913 


Crown 8vo; pp. vili + 356, consisting of Half-title, The Passionate 
Friends (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, i) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso, (device) / Macmillan And Co., Limited / 
London . Bombay . Calcutta | Melbourne | Copyright | Printed By 
William Clowes And Sons Limited | London And Beccles), pp. (ii, iv) ; 
Dedication, To / L. E. N.S. (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; List of Contents 
(verso blank), pp. (vii, viii); Text, pp. 1-356; Printers’ imprint at 
foot of p. 356 under a line, Printed By William Clowes And Sons, 
Limited, London And Beccles. There follow 12 pages of publishers’ 
advertisements. 

Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with blind designs on back and front cover. Back: The / Passionate / 
Friends /H. G. Wells | Macwillan & Co. Front cover: The / 
Passionate | Friends / H. G. Wells Top edges gilt, other edges cut. 
White end-papers. 


This story was first published serially in The Grand Magazine (March- 
Nov. 1918). 

A film version of the novel was produced by The Stoll Film Company 
in 1922. The part of Stephen Stratton was taken by Milton Rosmer, and 
other important characters by Mlle. Valia, Madge Stuart, Teddy Arundel 
and Ralph Forster. Some stress was laid upon the “ costliness” of the 
stage settings. 
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(50) 
AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT THE WORLD: 1914 


An Englishman Looks /at the World (ornament) Being a/ Series of 
Unrestrained Remarks / upon Contemporary Matters (ornament) / By / 
H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell and Company, Ltd / London, New York, 
Toronto and Melbourne / 1914 


Demy 8vo; pp. viii + 358, consisting of Half-title, An Englishman 
Looks At | The World (verso blank), pp. (i, 1); Title-page, as above 
(verso blank), pp. (iii, iv); Synopsis, pp. (v), vi; List of Contents, 
pp. (vii), viii; Text, pp. (1)-(357); p. (358) has printers’ imprint, 
Printed by / Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, / London, 
E.C. There follows one blank leaf. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt, with gilt designs, on back and front 
cover. Back: An / Englishman | Looks at / the World / H. G. Wells | 
(design) / Cassell Front cover: An Englishman / Looks at the World / 
H. G. Wells / (design) All edges cut. White end-papers. 


Of these twenty-six essays one half (including the already published 
series of articles on The Labour Unrest and The Common Sense of Warfare) 
were first printed ia The Daily Mail between 1904 and 1913: ten more 
appeared in nearly as many weekly and monthly papers between 1905 and 
1914, while the three others had all had previous publication in volume 
form, The Great State in the book of that name, About Sir Thomas More 
as an introduction to an edition of More’s Utopia (see Bib. ILI, 1905), and 
The Amevican Population in Harmsworth’s Popular Educator (about 1909). 

The American edition of this book (Harper & Bros., New York. 1914) 
bore the title Social Forces in England and America. 


(51) 
THE WORLD SET FREE: 1914 


The World Set / Free / A Story Of Mankind / By / H. G. Wells / Macmillan 
And Co., Limited / St. Martin’s Street, London / 1914 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 286, consisting of Half-title, The World Set Free 
(verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso, publishers’ monogram) / (decorative line) / Mac- 
millan And Co., Limited | London . Bombay . Calcutta / Melbourne / 
Copyright | Printed By William Clowes And Sons, Limited | London 
And Beccles), pp. (ili, iv) ; Dedication To / Frederick Soddy’s / ** Inter- 
pretation Of Radium” / This Story, Which Owes Long Passages / To 
Lhe Eleventh Chapter Of | That Book, Acknowledges | And Inscribes | 
Itself (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. 
(vii, viii) ; Text, pp. (1)-286. Printers’ Imprint at foot of p. 286 under 
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thin line as follows: Printed By William Clowes And Sons, Limited, 
London And Beccles. There follow 2 numbered pages of publishers’ 
advertisements of books By H. G. Wells, and 8 numbered pages of 
Macmillan’s | New Fiction 

Issued in green cloth, with blind designs on back and front cover, lettered 
across the back in gilt as follows: The / World | Set Free | H. G. Wells / 
Macmillan & Co., and across the front cover in gilt as follows: The / 
World / Set Free /H. G. Wells Back cover blank. Top edges gilt 
fore and lower edges trimmed. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The English Review (Dec. 1913- 
May 1914). 


(52) 
THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN: 1914 


The Wife Of / Sir Isaac Harman / By / H. G. Wells / Macmillan And Co., 
Limited / St. Martin’s Street, London / 1914 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 466, consisting of a blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Half-title, The Wife Of / Sir Isaac Harman (verso, list of 
books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, li); Title-page, as above 
(verso, in centre, Copyright and at foot, Printed By William Clowes 
And Sons, Limited, | London And Beccles.), pp. (iii, iv); List of 
Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. 1-465; Printers’ imprint 
at foot of p. 465 under line, Printed By William Clowes And Sons 
Limited, London And Beccles. ; p. (466) blank. There follow 10 pages 
of publishers’ advertisements. 

Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt, with blind designs, across back 
and front cover. Back: The Wife / Of / Sw Isaac | Harman | H. G. 
Wells | Macmillan & Co. Front cover: The Wife / Of | Sir Isaac | 
Harman | H. G. Wells Top edges gilt, other edges cut. White end- 


papers. 
(53) 
THE WAR THAT WILL END WAR: 1914 


The War That / Will End War / By / H. G. Wells / Author of “ The War 
of the Worlds,” / ‘‘ The War in the Air,” etc. / (design) / London / Frank 
& Cecil Palmer / Red Lion Court, E.C. 


Crown 8vo; pp. 100, consisting of Half-title, The War That / Will end 
War (verso blank) ; pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, 
First Published September, 1914), pp. (3, 4); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (5, 6); Text, pp. (7)-99; p. (100) has a publishers’ adver- 
tisement. There follow 2 leaves, the first 3 pages of which bear 
advertisements, the fourth being blank. 


E 
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Issued in yellow paper wrappers, lettered in black on back and front 
cover. Back (along): The War That Will End War: H. G. Wells 
(and then across) 1/- / Net; Front cover (across): The War | That 
Will | End War | By | H. G. Wells / (short thick line) / (design) / 
London : | Frank & Cecil Palmer, Red Lion Court. (all within a thick 
line border). All edges cut. 


The eleven articles which make up this volume all appeared in the 
London press between Aug. 7th and 29th, 1914: sixin The Daily Chronicle, 
three in The Nation, and one each in The Daily News and The War 
Tilustrated 

In 1915 Chapter XI, The War of the Mind, and the greater part of 
Chapter VII, The Opportunity of Liberalism, were reprinted as a pamphlet 
with a Title-page as follows : 


(53a) 


The War &/ Socialism / By /H. G. Wells / One Penny. / The Clarion 
Press, / 44, Worship Street, London, E.C. 


TL” x 42”; pp. 12, consisting of Text, pp. (1)-(12) ; Printers’ imprint at 
foot of p. (12) under a thin line, The Utopia Press (T.U. and 48 hours), 
44, Worship Street, London, E.C. 


Issued in yellow paper wrappers, lettered in blue across covers. Front 
cover is Title-page, as above ; pp. (il-iv) of covers have Clarion Press 
advertisements. All edges trimmed. 


(53b) 


Towards the end of 1914 a pamphlet by H. G. Wells, End of the Armament 
Rings, was issued by the World Peace Foundation, New York. I have 
never seen a copy of this, but have reason for believing it to be a reprint 
of one of the early War articles printed in the volume The War that will 
End War, probably that entitled An Appeal to the American People, or else 
The Most Necessary Measures in the World. 


(54) 


TIDSTANKAR: 1915 


Tidstankar. / Af / H. G. Wells. / Fran “ The Nation.” / London : / Harrison 
& Sons. / (short line) / 1915. (all enclosed in double line border) 


93” x 6”; pp. 16, consisting of Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. 
(1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-15; p. (16) blank. 


Issued as a pamphlet, without wrappers. All edges trimmed. 
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This pamphlet contains a Swedish translation of three articles first 
printed in The Nation in 1914. The contents are as follows: Liberalernas 
Radsla For | Ryssland. (The Liberal Fear of Russia, Aug. 22nd), pp. (3)-7 ; 
En Sinnenas Strid. (The War of the Mind, Aug. 29th), pp. 7-11; De Bada 
Vagarne. (The Two Ways, Sept. 12th), pp. 12-15. The first two had 
already been reprinted in The War That Will End War; the last is here 
reprinted for the first time. 


(55) 
THE PEACE OF THE WORLD: 1915 


The Peace Of The / World / By / H. G. Wells / Author of / “ The War of 
the Worlds,” “The Time Machine,” / and many Novels. / London / The 
Daily Chronicle / 12, Salisbury Square / Fleet Street, E.C. 


Crown 8vo; pp. 64, consisting of blank leaf, pp. (1, 2); blank page 
(publishers’ design on verso), pp. (3, 4); Half-title, The Peace Of The 
World (verso blank), pp. (5, 6); Title-page, as above (verso blank), 
pp. (7, 8); Text, pp. 9-64; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 64 under a 
thin line, United Newspapers, Ltd., Salisbury Square, London 


Issued in light grey paper wrappers, lettered in red across back and front 
cover. Back: The/ Peace /Of The/ World / (ornament) / H. G. / 
Wells | The | Daily | Chronicle; Front cover: The Peace | Of | The 
World | H. G. Wells. / 6d. net All edges trimmed. 


The first issue was on April 16th 1915, as above. On November 23rd 
of the same year just over 2300 copies with the same sheets were 
bound in orange brown cloth, lettered in black along the back and 
across the front cover. Back: The Peace Of The World H. G. Wells 
Front cover: The Peace / of / the World / H. G. Wells 


This essay was first printed in The English Review (March 1915), as one 
of a series of essays by various authors published under the general title 
of The War of Liberation. 


(56) 
BOON: 1915 


Boon, The Mind of the / Race, The Wild Asses of the / Devil, and The Last 
Trump / Being a First Selection from the / Literary Remains of George 
Boon, / Appropriate to the Times / Prepared for Publication by / Reginald 
Bliss / Author Of ‘“‘The Cousins Of Charlotte / Bronte,’ “A Child’s 
History Of The / Crystal Palace,” “ Firelight Rambles,” / “ Edible Fungi,” 
“Whales in Captivity,” / And Other Works / With /An Ambiguous 
Introduction by / H. G. Wells / T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. / London: Adelphi 
Terrace 
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Crown 8vo; pp. 344, consisting of Half-title, Boon, The Mind Of / The 
Race, The Wild | Asses Of The Devil, | and The Last Trump (verso 
blank), pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso has First published in 
1915 in centre, and (All rights reserved) at foot), pp. (3, 4) ; Introduction, 
pp. 5, 6; List of Contents, pp. 7, 8; Text, pp. 9-342; Printers’ 
imprint on p. (343), The Gresham Press | Unwin Brothers, Limited | 
Woking And London p. (344) blank. 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with gilt lines and designs. Back: Boon / By / Reginald | Bliss / 
Introduced | By | H. G. Wells (all within line panel) / (line-drawing) / 
T + Fisher - Unwin (in panel) Front cover: gilt line-drawing. Top 
edges gilt, others trimmed. White end-papers. 


(56a) 


In 1920 a second edition of this book was published in which H. G. Wells 
acknowledged the authorship of the volume. The text was the same, 
though in 320 pp. instead of 344 pp. The Title-page is the same except for 
the rearrangement Prepared for Publication | by Reginald Bliss and the 
addition after H. G. Wells of (Who 1s in Truth the | Author of the entire 
Book) 


Crown 8vo ; pp. 320, consisting of Half-title, as before (verso, advertise- 
ment of Ann Veronica), pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso, in 
centre, First published in 1915 / Second Impression 1915 / Second 
Edition 1920 and at foot (All rights reserved)), pp. (3, 4) ; Introduction, 
pp. 5, 6; List of Contents, pp. 7, 8; Text, pp. (9)-320; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 320, Printed in Great Britain by | Unwin Brothers, 
Limited, The Gresham Press, Woking And London 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt across the back only, within 
gilt line panels, Boon / By / H. G. Wells (all in panel) / 7. Fisher 
Unwin (in panel) Top edges trimmed, others uncut. 


Parts of this book were written in 1911, put on one side, taken up again 
in 1914 and prepared for publication with additions. The 26 sketches are 
by H. G. Wells. 

Certain passages of the book caused some annoyance to the late Henry 
James. His correspondence with H. G. Wells, with the latter’s reply, will 
be found, reprinted, in The Letters of Henry James (Macmillan & Co., 
London. 1920), Vol. Il, pp. 503-508. 


(57) 
BEALBY: 1915 


Bealby / A Holiday / By / H. G. Wells / Methuen & Co. Ltd. / 36 Essex 
Street W.C. / London a 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 336, consisting of Half-title, Bealby (verso, list 
of books By The Same Author), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, as above (verso, 
Furst Printed in 1915), pp. (iii, iv); Dedication And Note To The 
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Reader, pp. v, vi; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. vii, (viii) ; Text, 
pp. 1-336 ; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 336, Printed by Morrison & 
Gibb Limited, Edinburgh ; There follow 4 pages of publishers’ adver- 
tisements dated Spring, 1915, and 31 numbered pages (p. (32) blank) 
of the publishers’ Selection Of Books. 

Issued in violet cloth, lettered in gilt across back with gilt design, and 
with blind lettering and design on the front cover. Back: Bealby / 
By | H. G. / Wells (all within line panel decorated top and bottom) / 
Methuen Front cover: Bealby / By / H. G./ Wells (all within circle 
design. Top and fore edges trimmed. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The Grand Magazine (Aug. 1914— 
March 1915). 


(58) 
THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT: 1915 


The Research / Magnificent / By /H. G. Wells / Macmillan And (o., 
Limited / St. Martin’s Street, London / 1915 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 406, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Haif-title, The Research Magnificent (verso, list of books 
Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, i); Title-page, as above (verso, in 
centre, Copyright and at foot, Printed By William Clowes And Sons, 
Limited, | London And Beccles.), pp. (ili, iv); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (v, vi); Divisional fly-title, The Prelude (verso blank), 
pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-406; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 406 under 
a thin line, Printed By William Clowes And Sons, Limited, London 
And Beccles. There follow 2 numbered pages of publishers’ advertise- 
ments of other books By H. G. Wells and 8 numbered pages of New & 
Recent | Works Of Fiction dated 15.8.15. 

Issued in sage green cloth, lettered in gilt, with blind designs, across 
back and front cover. Back: The / Research | Magnificent | H. G 
Wells | Macmillan & Co. Front cover: The / Research | Magnificent | 
H. G. Wells All edges trimmed. White end-papers. 


(59) 


WHAT IS COMING?: 1916 


What is Coming ? / A Forecast of Things after the War / By / H. G. Wells / 
(ornament) / Cassell and Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and 
Melbourne / 1916 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 296, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in 
pagination; Half-title, What Is Coming ? (verso, list of books Mr. 
Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso blank), 
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pp. (iii, iv); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. 
1-295 ; Printers’ imprint on p. (296), Printed by / Cassell & Company, 
Limited, La Belle Sauvage, | London, E.C. | F 60.416 

Issued in green cloth, lettered, with ornament, in gilt across back, and 
with blind lettering, ornament and line border on front cover. Back : 
What | Is | Coming ? / (ornament) / H.G. Wells / Cassell Front cover: 
What Is Coming ? | A Forecast of Things | After the War / (ornament) / 
H. G. Wells (all within blind single line border). All edges cut. White 
end-papers. 


This book is in twelve chapters, of which I, III, V, 1X, XII and XI were 
first printed serially in that order in Cassell’s Magazine (Jan.-June 1916). 
II, IV and X appeared in The Daily Chronicle, and VII and VIII in The 
Daily News, all between January and May, 1916. 


(60) 
MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH: 1916 


Mr. Britling Sees It / Through / By / H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell 
And Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 434, consisting of blank leaf, not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Half-title, Mr. Britling Sees It Through (verso, list of 
books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, 1); Title-page, as above 
(verso, First Published 1916), pp. (iii, 1v) ; List of Contents (verso blank), 
pp. (v, vi); Divisional fly-title, Book I / Matching’s Easy at Ease 
(verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-433; Printers’ imprint in 
centre of p. (434), Printed by / Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle 
Sauvage, | London, E.C. / F.100.716 There follows one blank leaf. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt and blind across back, and blind 
across front cover, with blind designs on back and front cover. Back : 
Mr. Britling | Sees It] Through | H. G./ Wells (all gilt) / Cassell 
(blind) Front cover: Mr. Britling / Sees It Through | H. G. Wells 
(all within panel of blind design) Top and fore edges cut. White 
end- papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The Nation (May-Oct. 1916). 
The scene of the incidents in this novel is, quite obviously, H. G. Wells’s 


home in Essex, while many of the characters are drawn from actual people 
and are easily recognisable. 


(61) 
THE ELEMENTS OF RECONSTRUCTION: 1916 


The Elements Of / Reconstruction /A Series Of Articles / Contributed 
In July / And August 1916 To / The Times / With An Introduction By / 
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Viscount Milner / (device) / London / Nisbet & Co. Ltd. /22 Berners 
Street / W. 


Foolscap 8vo; pp. 120, consisting of Half-title, The Elements / Of 
Reconstruction (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Title-page, as above (verso, 
First Published in 1916), pp. (3, 4) ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. 
(5,6) ; Introduction, pp. 7-26; Text, pp. 27-(120) ; Printers’ imprint 
beneath. thin line at foot of p. (120), Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 
Litd., Printers, London, | Colchester, and Eton. 


Issued in green paper wrappers, lettered in black. The back is lettered 
across at the foot 1/- / Net and then along, The Elements Of Recon- 
struction The front cover is lettered across within a double line 
border, One Shilling Net / The Elements Of | Reconstruction | Re- 
printed From | The Times | With An Introduction | By | Viscount 
Milner | Nisbet & Co. Ltd. Pp. (iii, iv) of covers have publishers’ 
advertisements. All edges cut. 


The contents of this volume were first printed in The Times (July 17th, 
19th, 24th, 29th, Aug. Ist and 4th, 1916) as a series of letters to the editor, 
signed D.P. The first two impressions were anonymous, but in the third 
the authorship is acknowledged. Chapter I states that the book is the 
work of “‘ two friends,”’ and in the Introduction Viscount Milner refers to the 
“authors,” but as a matter of fact the whole series was written by H. G. 
Wells only. 


(62) 
WAR AND THE FUTURE: 1917 


War and the Future / Italy, France and Britain at War/ By /H. G. 
Wells / (ornament) / Cassell And Company, Ltd / London, New York, 
Toronto and Melbourne /1917 ~~" 


Demy 8vo; pp. vi + 298, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in 
pagination; Half-title, War And The Future (verso, list of books 
Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso 
blank), pp. (iii, iv) ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; Divi- 
sional fly-title, The Passing Of The Effigy (verso blank), pp. (1, 2) ; 
Text, pp. 3-297; Printers’ imprint on p. (298), Printed by / Cassell & 
Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, | London, E.C. | F 40.117 There 


follows one leaf, recto of which bears an announcement of the author’s 
forthcoming book “ God the Invisible King” (verso blank). 


Issued in dark red cloth, lettered, with ornament, in gilt across back. 
and with blind lettering and ornament on front cover. Back: War / 
And The | Future | H. G. / Wells / (ornament) / Cassell Front cover : 
War | & | The Future | H.G. / Wells / (ornament) All edges trimmed. 
White end-papers. 
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This book is in four parts. Part I was first printed in Cassell’s Magazine 
(Dec. 1916), while portions of Parts III and IV appeared in The Daily 
Chronicle (Nov. 1916) and The Daily News (Dec. 1916-Jan. 1917) respec- 
tively. 


The American edition (Macmillan Co., New York. 1917) is called Italy, 
France and Britain at War. ; 


(63) 
GOD THE INVISIBLE KING: 1917 


God / The Invisible King / By /H. G. Wells / Cassell And Company, 
Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne / 1917 


Medium 8vo; pp. xx + 206, consisting of Half-title, God The Invisible 
King. (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, i) ; Title- 
page, as above (verso blank), pp. (ili, iv); Preface, pp. v-xvil; p. 
(xviii) blank ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (xix, xx) ; Text, pp. 
1-206 ; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 206 under a thin line, Printed 
by Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 | 
F90.417 There follows one blank leaf. 


Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, 
with gilt lines on back and blind border line on front cover. Back: 
(2 lines) / God The | Invisible | King | H. G. Wells / Cassell / (2 lines) 
Front cover: God / The Invisible | King / H. G. Wells All edges cut. 
White end-papers. 


(64) 
A REASONABLE MAN’S PEACE: 1917 


A / Reasonable / (thick line) / Man’s Peace / (thick line) / By H. G. Wells. / 
(2 lines) / Reprinted from The Daily News & Leader, / Tuesday, August 
14th, 1917. / (2 lines) / Price 1d. / Special quotation for quantities on 
application. / (2 lines) / The Daily News Limited, / London and Manchester. 
(all within line border) 


Issued as a four page folder. Title-page, as above, p. (1); Text, pp. 
(2-4). 


This leaflet was printed by The Daily News for The National Council 
for Civil Liberties, which distributed over 200,000 copies. The article was 
reprinted later as a four page folder 8¢” x 5%” for The International Free 
Trade League, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. In this there is only 
a brief heading on p. (1), the text beginning immediately beneath and run- 
ning on to the foot of page (4): printed at The Pelican Press, Gough 


Square, H.C.4. It was reprinted again as section 2 of Chapter 5 of In the 
Fourth Year, 
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(65) 
THE SOUL OF A BISHOP: 1917 


The / Soul of a Bishop / A Novel (with Just a Little Love in It) / about 
Conscience and Religion / and / The Real Troubles of Life / By / H. G. 
Wells / (ornament) / Cassell And Company, Ltd / London, New York, 
Toronto and Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 320, consisting of Half-title, The Soul Of A 
Bishop (verso has list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii) ; 
Title-page, as above (First Impression September 1917 in centre of 
verso), pp. (iii, iv); Quotation, “‘ Man’s true Environment is God” | 
J. H. Oldham in “ The Christian Gospel” / (Tract of the N. M. R: and 
H.) (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (vii, 
vii); Text, pp. (1)-320. Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 320 under a 
thin line as follows: Printed by Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, H.C.4. | F300.717 


Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt and blind across the back, blind 
lettering across the front cover, and blind designs on back and front 
cover. Back: The Soul/Of A/ Bishop /H. G./ Wells (all gilt) / 
‘Cassell (blind) Front cover: The Soul / Of A Bishop / H. G. Wells (all 
within blind design) Top and fore edges cut, lower edges untrimmed. 
White end-papers. 


This novel was first printed serially in Collier’s Weekly (in 1917). 


(66) 
IN THE FOURTH YEAR: 1918 


In the Fourth Year / Anticipations Of A World Peace / By / H. G. Wells / 
Author Of “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” / ‘‘ The War And The Future,” 
“ What Is Coming ?” “ The War That Will / End War,” “ The World Set 
Free,” “In The Days Of / The Comet,” And “ A Modern Utopia” / Lon- 
don / Chatto & Windus / 1918 


Crown 8vo; pp. xii + 156, consisting of Half-title, In The Fourth Year 
(verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii) ; Title-page, 
as above (verso, in centre, Printers’ imprint, Printed In England By | 
William Clowes And Sons, Limited | London And Beccles and at foot, 
All rights reserved), pp. (ili, iv); Preface, pp. v-x; List of Contents 
(verso blank), pp. xi, (xii); Text, pp. (1)-156; Printers’ imprint at 
foot of p. 156 under a thin line, Printed In England By | William 
Clowes And Sons, Limited, London And Beccles. There follow 32 
numbered pages of the publishers’ Alphabetical Catalogue Of Books 
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Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in lighter green across back and 
front cover, with blind lines on back and blind line border on front 
cover. Back: (line) / In / The | Fourth | Year | (dot) / H.G. / Wells / 
Chatto | & Windus | (line) Front cover: In The Fourth Year | Antict- 
pations Of A World Peace] H. G. Wells Top and fore edges cut. 
White end-papers. 


Most of the eleven chapters of this book were first printed under various 
titles in The Daily Mail, The Daily Chronicle, The Daily News, etc., in 1917 
and the early months of 1918. Section 2 of Chapter V is a reprint of the 
Daily News article issued in 1917 as the pamphlet A Reasonable Man’s 
Peace (q.v.). 


In Nov. 1918 Chatto & Windus issued a small book of selections from 
In the Fourth Year for The League of Free Nations Association with the 
title of Anticipations of A World Peace, collated below : 


(66a) 


Anticipations / Of A World Peace / Selected And Abbreviated / From / 
“In The Fourth Year” / By / H. G. Wells / London / Chatto & Windus 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 78, consisting of Half-title, Antictpations / Of A 
World Peace (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (1, ti) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso, In The Fourth Year | First Published .. . 
June 6, 1918 / Second Impression . . . June, 1918 / Third Impression 
.. . July, 1918 / Abridged Edition (Anticipations of a World Peace) | 
First published November, 1918 / All rights reserved | Printed In 
England By William Clowes And Sons, Limited, | London And Beccles), 
pp. (ili, iv); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. 
(1)-73; pp. (74-78) have announcements of the objects, members, 
committees, publications, etc, of The / League Of Free Nations | 
Association Printers’ imprint at foot of p. (78) under a thin line, 


Printed In England By | William Clowes And Sons, Limited, London 
And Beccles. 


Issued in light blue-grey paper wrappers, lettered in red along back and 
across front and back covers, with red double line borders on front and 
back covers. Back: A World Peace + H. G. Wells Front cover : 
Anticipations | Of A World Peace | Selected And Abbreviated | From | 
“In The Fourth Year” | By | H. G. Wells (facsimile of signature) / 
1/3 / Net | Chatto & Windus | The League Of Free Nations Association 


Back cover: publishers’ list of New And Important Publications 
All edges trimmed. 


This propaganda volume contains most of Chapter I of In the Fourth 
Year, about half of I, all of III, the gist of V, most of VI and VIII, and a 
fragment of XI. It was published at 1/3 net, but soon remaindered at 
6d. In some copies p. (78) is so badly printed as to be almost blank. 
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(67) 
JOAN AND PETER: 1918 


Joan And Peter / The Story of an Education / By / H. G. Wells / (decora- 
tion) / Cassell And Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and 
Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 748, consisting of Half-title, Joan And Peter 
(verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title-page 
(verso First Published 1918 in centre), pp. (iii, iv) ; Dedication To / 
P & J (verso blank), pp. (v, vi) ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. 
(vii, viii); Text, pp. (1)-748. Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 748 
beneath a thin line, Printed by Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4 | F.150.818 

Issued in green cloth, with blind designs on back and front cover. The 
back is lettered across as follows: Joan / And / Peter / H. G. Wells 
(all gilt) / Cassell (blind) The front cover has blind lettering within 
the design as follows: Joan And Peter/ H. G. Wells All edges 
trimmed. White end-papers. 


Parts of this story were first printed serially in The New Republic (in 
1918): two excerpts appeared in The Daily News under the title Peter 
Flees. 


(68) 
THE UNDYING FIRE: 1919 


The Undying Fire / A Contemporary Novel / By / H. G. Wells / Cassell 
And Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. viii + 254, consisting of Half-title, The Undying Fire 
(verso has list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title- 
page (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv); Dedication To / All Schoolmasters 
and Schoolmistresses | and every | Teacher in the World (verso blank), 
pp. (v, vi); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (vii, viii); Text, pp. 
(1)-253. Printers’ imprint in centre of p. (254) as follows: Printed 
by | Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, | London, E.C.A | 
F, 200419 

Issued in green cloth, with blind designs on back and front cover. The 
back is lettered across as follows: The / Undying / Fire / H. G. / 
Wells (all gilt) / Cassell (blind) The front cover has blind lettering 
within the design as follows: The / Undying Fire | H.G. Wells Top 
and fore edges are trimmed, lower edges untrimmed. White end- 


papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The International Review (March- 
June 1919). 
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(69) 
HISTORY IS ONE: 1919 


History Is One / By / H. G. Wells (all within decorative and double-line 
borders) 


8vo (8¢” x Biv”); pp. 16, consisting of Title-page, as above (verso, in 
centre, Reprinted by Ginn And Company | From the Saturday Evening 
Post | (Copyright, 1919, by the Curtis Publishing Company), and at 
foot, This article has been reprinted through the courtesy / of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who kindly revised the proof / 704-11, 19), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 
(3-15) ;_p. (16) is blank. 

Issued as a pamphlet, without covers. All edges trimmed. None of 
the pages are numbered in any way. 


This article was first printed in the first two numbers of John o’ London’s 
Weekly (April 12th and 19th, 1919). It is reprinted with one or two minor 
alterations, but none of practical value. 


(70) 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: 1920 


The Outline / Of History / Being A Plain History / Of Life And Mankind / 
By H. G. Wells / (double line) / Written with the advice and / : editorial 
help of : / Mr. Ernest Barker / Sir H. H. Johnston / Sir E. Ray Lankester / 
and Professor Gilbert / Murray. / (double line) / London / George Newnes 
Limited / Southampton St. Strand W.C.2. (all within ornamental border, 
ruled twice across with double lines as indicated) 

(Title-page of Volume II as that of Volume I, given above, with the addition 

of the words Volume Two immediately beneath Murray.) 


2 Vols., Demy 4to. 

Volume I: pp. viii + 384, consisting of Frontispiece, pp. (i, ii); Title- 
page, as above (verso blank), pp. (iii, iv) ; List of Contents Of Volume 
One, pp. (v, vi); List of Colour Plates To Volume One (verso blank), 
pp: (vil, vii) ; Introduction, pp. 1-3; Text, pp. 4-384. 

Volume II; pp. viii + 396, consisting of Frontispiece, pp. (i, ii) ; Title- 
page, as above (verso blank), pp. (ili, iv) ; List of Contents Of Volume 
Two (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Colour Plates To Volume Two 
(verso blank), pp. (vii, vill); Text, pp. 385-761; Notes And Errata 
and Key To Pronunciation, p. 762; Index, pp. 763-780; Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 780 under a thin line, Printed by Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 

Issued in green linen, half morocco, lettered in gilt across back, with 
plain and decorated gilt line panels: (gilt line) / (decorated panel) ; 
Lhe | Outline | Of | History (all in panel) / (decorated panel) / H. G. 
Wells / (short line) / Vol. J (Vol. 17.) (all in panel) / (decorated panel) / 


(decorated panel) / (2 gilt lines) All edges cut. Light green marbled 
end-papers. . 
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This history was first printed serially in 24 fortnightly parts by George 
Newnes, Ltd., (Nov. 1919-Nov. 1920). Volume I, as above (Parts I-XII) 
was published in July 1920, and Volume II, as above (Parts XIII-XXIV) 
in Nov. 1920. This edition, which consists of the sheets of the parts bound 
together, contains some hundreds of photographic illustrations, many 
drawings, maps, and time-diagrams by J. F. Horrabin, and 47 coloured 
drawings by various artists. This is the Library Edition. 

In Sept. 1920, Cassell & Co., London, issued the full text of The Outline 
of History (with certain minor revisions) in one volume, retaining the 
drawings, etc. by J. F. Horrabin but omitting the illustrations and coloured 
plates, which were supplied by the publishers of the first edition. This 
one-volume text, known as the Reader’s Kdition, is fully collated below. 

= eer 


i 
(70a) 


The Outline / Of History / Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind / 
By / H. G. Wells / Written with the Advice and Editorial Help of / Mr. 
Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, / Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor / 
Gilbert Murray / And Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin / Revised And Cor- 
rected Edition / (With Several New Maps and Diagrams) / Cassell And 
Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne / 1920 (all 
within black line border) 


Imperial 8vo; pp. xx + 652, consisting of Half-title, The Outline Of 
History (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (1, ii) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (ili, iv); Introduction, pp. 
(v)-vil; p. (viii) blank; Scheme Of Contents, pp. (ix)-xv; List Of 
Maps And Illustrations, pp. (xvi)-xx; Divisional fly-title, Book I / 
The Making Of Our World (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. (3)-608 ; 
Divisional fly-title, Time Charts | And / Chronological Table (verso 
blank), pp. (609, 610); Text, pp. (611-625); Divisional fly-title. 
Index (verso, Key To Pronunciation), pp. (627, 628) ; Index, pp. 629- 
652; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 652 under a thin line, Printed 
by Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. | 
F.150.820 


Issued in black cloth, lettered in gilt across back and front cover, with 
gilt lines on back and blind line border on front cover. Back: (2 
lines) / The / Outline | Of | History | HG: Wells | Cassell / (2 lines) 
Front cover: The Outline | Of History / H:G:Wells All edges cut. 
White end-papers. 


Several new editions with further revisions were published in the next 
two years in England and America, some of them being specially illustrated 
or bound in more volumes. The most important of all these reissues was 
that of the Definitive Edition of the Cassell’s Reader’s Edition in 1923, this 
containing the final corrections and rearrangements. It is fully collated 
below. 
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(70b) 


The Outline / Of History / Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind / 
By / H. G. Wells / Written with the Advice and Editorial Help of / Dr. 
Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, / Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor / 
Gilbert Murray / And Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin / The Definitive 
Edition / Revised and Rearranged by the Author / (With Several New 
Illustrations) / Cassell And Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto 
and Melbourne (all within black line border) 


Imperial 8vo; pp. xx + 632, consisting of Half-title, The Outline Of 
History (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, 1) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, First published September 1920 / 
Reprinted February 1921. / Definitive Edition January 1923. and at 
foot Printed in Great Britain), pp. (iii, iv); Introduction, pp. v, vi; 
Scheme Of Contents, pp. vii-xiii; p. (xiv) blank; List Of Maps And 
Illustrations, pp. xv-xix ; p. (xx) blank; Divisional fly-title, Book I / 
The Making Of Our World (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-590 ; 
Divisional fly-title, Chronological Table | And | Time Charts (verso 
blank), pp. (591, 592); Text, pp. 593-606 ; Divisional fly-title, Index 
(verso, Key To Pronunciation), pp. (607, 608) ; Index, pp. 609-631 ; 
Printers’ imprint in centre of p. (632), Printed by / Cassell & Company, 
Limited, | London, E.C.4. | 50.1222 

Issued exactly as the Reader’s Edition, collated above. 


The Outline of History has also been published in several volumes in 
Braille type for the blind. 

For several years before he began it, H. G. Wells had had the idea of 
such a history in his mind, but he was brought to the actual writing of it 
by his work as a member of the League of Nations Union. Convinced 
of its necessity he tried to persuade other people to attempt the production 
of the history, but finding that no one else would do so he at last decided 
to write it himself, an enterprise which took over two years of hard work. 


(71) 
RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS: 1920 


Russia in the / Shadows / (line) / By / H. G. Wells / (line) / Hodder And 
Stoughton / Limited London (all in thin line border ruled twice across as 
indicated) 


Crown 8vo; pp. 154, consisting of Half-title, (line) / Russia in the 
Shadows / (thin line) (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Frontispiece, not 
reckoned in pagination ; Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (3, 4) ; 
List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (5, 6) ; Divisional fly-title, (line) / 
I. Petersburg in Collapse | (thin line) (verso blank), pp. (7, 8); Text, 
pp: 9-153 ; Printers’ imprint in centre of p. (154), Printed In Great 
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Britain By | Richard Clay and Sons, Limited, | Brunswick Street, 
Stamford Street, S.E. 1, / And Bungay, Suffolk. There follows one 
blank leaf. In addition to the frontispiece there are photographic 
illustrations facing pp. 24, 40, 48, 60, 64, 104, 120, 136, and between 
pp: 72, 73. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered and lined in black across back and front 
cover. Back: (line) Russia /In The/ Shadows /H. G./ Wells | 
Hodder & | Stoughton | (line) Front cover: Russia | In The Shadows | 
H, G. Wells (all within line border). All edges trimmed. White end- 
papers. 


The contents of this book, with the exception of Chapter V, were first 
printed serially in The Sunday Express (Oct. 31st-Nov. 28th, 1920). 


(72) 
THE SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION: 1921 


The Salvaging / Of Civilisation / By /H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell 
And Company, Limited / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne / 
1921 


Demy 8vo; pp. vi + 202, consisting of Half-title, The Salvaging Of 
Civilisation (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii) ; 
Title-page, as above (verso blank), pp. (iui, iv); List of Contents (verso 
blank), pp. (v, vi); Text, pp. (1)-198 ;/ Index, pp. 199-202 : Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. 202 under a line, Printed by Cassell & Company, 
Inmited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 | F.100.221 

Issued in light green cloth, lettered in gilt across back, and in dark 
green across front cover. Back: Zhe / Salvaging / Of | Civilisation | 
H.G./ Wells | Cassell Front cover: The Salvaging | Of Ciwilisation | 
H.G. Wells All edges cut. White end-papers. 


The first chapter of this book was originally printed as a series of four 
monthly articles in The Review of Reviews (Oct. 1920-Jan. 1921). The 
other chapters were prepared to be delivered by the author during an 
American lecture-tour in January 1921, but ill-health following upon his 
visit to Russia he was compelled to cancel his arrangements and to go, 
instead, to Spain for a rest-cure. The lectures were then printed as weekly 
articles in The Sunday Times (March 27th-May 22nd, 1921). 


(73) 
THE NEW TEACHING OF HISTORY: 1921 
The New Teaching / Of History / With a Reply to some Recent Criticisms / 


of The Outline of History / By / H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell and Com- 
pany, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne / 1921 
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Demy 8vo; pp. 36, consisting of Title-page, as above (verso, Copyright 
in U.S.A—H.G.W.), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-35 ; Printers’ imprint in 
centre of p. (36), Printed by / Cassell & Company, Limited, | La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E C. | F30.621 


Issued as a pamphlet in grey paper covers, printed with blue. The 
front cover is lettered as follows within a.thin blue border: The New 
Teaching | of History. With a | Reply to some Recent / Criticisms of 
The Outline | of History. By H. G. Wells | Cassell & Company, Ltd | 
London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne | Price One Shilling Net 
The back cover has publishers’ design in centre. 


This essay was first printed in The Fortnightly Review (June 1921), 


under the title History for Everybody: A Postscript to “‘ The Outline of 
History.” 


(74) 
WASHINGTON AND THE HOPE OF PEACE: 1922 


Washington / And The Hope Of Peace / by / H. G. Wells / In an appendix 
are given ver- / batim reports of the Speeches of / Mr. Hughes and M. 


Briand / (device) / London: 48 Pall Mall / W. Collins Sons & Co. Lta. / 
Glasgow Melbourne Auckland 


Crown 8vo ; pp. vill + 272, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in the 
pagination ; Half-title, Washington / And The | Hope Of Peace (verso, 
publishers’ announcement concerning Mr Wells's Novels and at the 
foot Copyright, 122), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso, list of 
books Mr Wells has also written and at foot Manufactured in Great 
Britain), pp. (ii, iv); List of Contents, pp. v, vi; Introduction, pp. 
vii, vill; Text, pp. 1-232; Appendia, pp. 233-272. The leaf following 
p- 272 has Printers’ imprint in centre of recto, Glasgow: W. Collins 
Sons And Co. Ltd. (verso and 2 following leaves have advertisements oi 
Messrs | Collins’ | Latest Novels 


Issued in red cloth, lettered in black across back and front cover, with 
line border and device on front cover. Back: Washington | And 
The | Hope Of | Peace | H. G. | Wells | Collins Front cover: Wash- 
ington | And The | Hope Of Peace | H. G. Wells /(device in lower right 


corner) (all within line border). All edges trimmed. White end- 
papers. 


The twenty-nine articles in this book-were all first printed almost daily 
in The New York World, as whose special correspondent H. G. Wells 
attended the Conference, and The Chicago Tribune (Noy. 7th-Dec. 20th, 
1921). In Great Britain thirteen of the first fourt ere published 
simultaneously by The Daily Mail, which in consequence of certain com- 
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ments concerning the attitude of France began to suppress first passages 
and then one whole article (France in the Limelight), finally ceasing publi- 
cation. Three articles were missed, but on Dec. 1st, The Daily Express, 
The Manchester Guardian, and The Glasgow Herald began simultaneous 
publication with the seventeenth, Zbb Tide at Washington, and continued 
to the end. 

The American edition (Macmillan Co., New York. 1922) omits the 
Appendix. 


(75) 


as 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING: 1922 


What / H. G. Wells / thinks about / The Mind in / the Making / by James 
Harvey Robinson / from the New York Times / Book Review and Maga- 
zine / Feb. 26, 1922 


Issued as a small 4-page folder, p. (1) as above, by Harper & Bros., New 
York. 


A revised version of this article was printed as the Introduction to the 
English edition or The Mind in the Making (Cape, London. 1923)—see 
Bib. IIT. 


(76) 
THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART: 1922 


The Secret Places / of the Heart / By / H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell 
and Company, Ltd / London, New -York, Toronto and Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. vi + 312, consisting of blank leaf not reckoned in pagia- 
ation ; Half-title, The / Secret Places Of The Heart (verso, list of books 
Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, as above (verso, 
First published 1922), pp. (iii, tv); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. 
(v, vi); Text, pp. 1-311; Printers’ imprint on p. (312), Printed in 
England by | Cassell & Company, Limited, | London, E.C.4. | F 200 422 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt across the back, with blind lettering 
across the front cover, and with blind designs on back and front cover. 
Back : The / Secret / Places / Of The / Heart / H. G. / Wells / Cassell 
Front cover: The Secret Places / Of The Heart / H. G. Wells (all 
within panel of blind design) Top and fore edges trimmed. White 
end-papers. 


This story was fi st published serially in Nash’s and Pall Mall Magazine 
(Dec. 1921-July 1922), 
F 
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(77) 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD: 1922 


A Short / History of The World / By / H. G. Wells / Illustrated / Cassell 
And Company, Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne / 1922 


Super Royal 8vo; pp. xvi + 432, consisting of Half-title, A Short 
History Of The World (verso blank), pp. (i, 1); Title-page, as above 
(verso, at toot, Printed in Great Britain), pp. (iti, iv); Preface (verso 
blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents, pp. vii-ix ; p. (x) blank ; List Of 
Illustrations, pp. xi-xvi; Text, pp. (1)-405; p. (406) blank ; Chrono- 
logical Table, pp. 407-413; p. (414) blank; Index, pp. 415-482 ; 
Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 432 under a thin line, Printed in England 
by Cassell & Company, Limited, London, E.0.4. | F.150.1022 

Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered with ornaments in gilt across back 
and front cover, with blind double line border on front cover. Back: 
A Short / History | Of The | World | H. G. Wells / (ornament) / 
Cassell Front cover: A Short History | Of The World | H.G. Wells / 
(ornament) All edges cut. White end-papers. 


In a brief Preface Wells states that the “especial end” of this book 
“is to meet the needs of the busy general reader, too driven to study 
the maps and time charts” of The Outline of History “in detail, who 
wishes to refresh and repair his faded or fragmentary conceptions of the 
great adventure of mankind. It is not an abstract or condensation of 
that former work.” 


(78) 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ELECTION: 1922 


120, Whitehall Court, /8.W. / University Of London Election. / (double 
lines) / Dear Sir (or Madam), (teat follows) 


A 4-page folder (10}” x 84”), consisting of Heading, as above, pp. (1) ; 
Text, signed H. G'. Wells, pp. (1-4); p. (4) has also a list of supporters 
and at the foot beneath a thin line, the printers’ imprint as follows , 
Printed by St. Clements Press, Lid., Portugal Street, London, W.0.2.: 
and Published by H. Finer for the London School of Economics, | Clare 
Market, London, W.C.2. 


In October 1922, at very short notice, H. G. Wells was asked, and agreed, 
to stand as Labour candidate for the University of London constituency. 
His original election address, collated above, was withdrawn owing to Post 
Office disqualification due to the fact that it mentions both publisher and 
price as well as title of The Elements of Reconstruction (incidentally giving 
its date of first publication incorrectly as 1919). Also, some annoyance 
was caused by the printers’ imprint, which through an error gave the 
publisher as H. Finer, “for the London School of Economics.” The 
pamphlet, The World, Its Debts and the Rich Men, was substituted as an 
emergency election address, 
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(79) 
THE WORLD, ITS DEBTS AND THE RICH MEN: 1922 


The World, / Its Debts / And The / Rich Men / (short line) | A Speech 
by | H. G. Wells / (short line) / Published by / H. Finer, 127, Queen’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, N. (all within a double, decorative and line, border) 


8)" x 62”; pp. 16, consisting of Text, headed The World, its Debts, | 
and the Rich Men | (line) / Report Of A Meeting At Millbank School | 
(line) / (text follows), pp. (1)-14; Lust of Supporters., p. 15. Printers’ 
imprint in centre of p. (16) as follows: Printed by | St. Clements Press, 
Ltd., | Portugal Street,/ Kingsway, W.C.2. ; 


Issued as a pamphlet in grey-tinted paper covers, p. (i) of which is Title- 
page, printed as above in black; p. (ii) has two notes concerning the 
University of London Election; pp. (iii, iv) are blank. All edges 
trimmed. ; 


This report of a meeting held at Millbank School on Friday, Nov. 3rd, 
1922, under the auspices of the London University Labour Party, was 
substituted for H. G. Wells’s original election address (q.v.). 


(80) 
MEN LIKE GODS: 1923 


Men Like Gods / By /H. G. Wells / (ornament) / Cassell and Company, 
Ltd / London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne 


Crown 8vo; pp. vili + 304, consisting of Half-title, Men Like Gods 
(verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pp. (i, ii); Title-page, 
as above (verso, First published 1923 / Printed in Great Britain), pp. 
(iii, iv); Dedication, To / Florence Lamont / in whose home at Engle- 
wood this story | was christened (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of 
Contents, pp. vii, vill; Divisional fly-title, Book The Furst / The 
Irruption of the Earthlings (verso blank), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 3-304 ; 
Printers’ imprint at foot of p. 304 under a thin line, Printed by Cassell 
& Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. | F.200.123 


Issued in green cloth, lettered across back in gilt, and blind across front 
cover, with blind designs on back and front cover. Back: Men / 
Like | Gods | H. G. | Wells / Cassell Front cover: Men Ltke Gods | 
H. G. Wells (all within panel of blind design) Top and fore edges cut. 
White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in The Westminster Gazette (Dec, 
1922-Feb. 1923). 
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(81) 
SOCIALISM AND THE SCIENTIFIC MOTIVE: 1923 
Socialism / And The / Scientific Motive / By / H. G. Wells 


A 4-page leaflet (10” x 74”), consisting of Title-page, as above, p. (1) ; 
Text, in double columns, pp. 2-(4) ; Printers’ imprint at foot of p. (4) 
under a thin line, Co-operative Printing Soctety, Tudor Street, London, 
E.C.4.—28622. 


This is the text of a Speech delivered at a Dinner at the University of 
London Club on March 21st, 1923. 


(82) 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ELECTION: 1923 


To The Electors Of / London University / (thin line) | (text follows) 


A 4-page folder (10” x 74”), consisting of p. (1) as above; Text, signed 
H. G. Wells, continues in double columns on pp. (2, 3); p. (4) blank 
except for printers’ imprint at foot, Printed at the Pelican Press, 2 
Carmelite Street E.C. and beneath, rubber-stamped, Published By | 
M. Crag, | 5, Paulton’s Square, S.W.2. 


This letter was issued not long before the announcement of the 1923 
General Election. 


(83) 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ELECTION: 1923 


To The Electors / Of London University / General Election, 1923, From / 
H. G. Wells, B.Sc. (Lond.) / (thin line) / (text follows) 


A 4-page folder (10” x 74”), consisting of p. (1) as above, with text con- 
tinuing in double columns on pp. (2, 3); p. (4) has a Preliminary List 
Of Supporters, and the imprint at the foot, Printed at the Pelican Press, 
2 Carmelite Street, London, E.C., and published by M. Craig, 162 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 


(84) 
THE LABOUR IDEAL OF -EDUCATION: 1923 
The London University Labour Party Has in Preparation A / Pamphlet 


On The Labour Ideal of Education. The Following / Preliminary State- 
ment Of Views Prepared By Mr, Wells / Under The Instruction Of The 
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Pamphlet Committee May Be / Of Interest To You At This Juncture. / 
(text follows) 

Issued as a leaflet (73}” x 5”), the text filling pp. (1, 2) ; Printers’ imprint 
at foot of p. (2), Printed at the Pelican Press, 2 Carmelite Street, London, 
E.C.4., and published by | M. Craig, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 

This leaflet was sent out to the electcrs of London University with the 

1923 election address. ‘ 


(85) 
THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER: 1924 


The Story Ox / A Great Schoolmaster / Being A Plain Account Of The 
Life And Ideas / Ot Sanderson Of Oundle / By / H. G. Wells / London / 
Chatto & Windus / 1924 


Crown 8vo; pp. vili+152, consisting of Half-title, The Story Of / A 
Great Schoolmaster (verso, list of books Mr. Wells has also written), 
pp. (i, 1) ; Frontispiece, not reckoned in the pagination; Title-page, 
as above (verso, Printers’ imprint, Printed In Great Britain By | T. 
And A. Constable Lid. Edinburgh | All Rights Reserved), pp. (iii, iv) ; 
List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (v, vi); List of Illustrations (verso 
blank), pp. (vii, vili); Text, pp. 1-(151); p. (152) blank. 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in lighter green across back and front 
cover, with blind lines on back and blind line border on front cover. 
Back: (line) / The / Story | Of A / Great | School- / Master / H. G. | 
Wells | Chatto & | Windus | (line) Front cover: The Story Of A / 
Great Schoolmaster | By | H. G. Wells Top edges light green, fore 
edges cut. White end-papers. 


This, the author’s only “ biographical effort,” was first printed serially 
in The New Leader and The New Republic. In the former periodical it 
appeared weekly, Sept. 14th-Oct. 26th, 1923, some 15000 words being 
omitted, mainly from the latter part of the work. It has been said that 
H. G. Wells would make an excellent member of a committee—as long as 
it consisted of himself only! and this essay is, indeed, by way of being a 
minority report written to supplement the earlier biography by various 
hands, Sanderson of Oundle (Chatto & Windus, 1923). ‘“ This present book 
is, as it were, a simplified diagram of the teachings less luminously and more 


fully set out in the official Life.” 
(86) 
THE DREAM: 1924 


The Dream /A Novel by /H. G. Wells / (publisher’s device) / Jonathan 
Cape / Eleven Gower Street London 
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Crown 8vo; pp. 320, consisting of a leaf blank on recto (verso, list ot 
books Mr Wells has also written), pp. (1, 2); Half-title, The Dream 
(verso blank), pp. (3, 4); Title-page, as above (verso, at head, Farst 
Published 1924 / All Rights Reserved, and at foot Printers’ imprint, 
Printed In Great Britain By Butler And Tanner Ltd., Frome And 
London), pp. (5, 6); List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (7, 8) ; Divi- 
sional fly-title, Part J | How Harry Mortimer Smith Was Made (verso 
blank), pp. (9, 10); Text, pp. 11-320. 

Issued in dark red cloth, lettered and lined in gilt across back, with blind 
border line on front cover and publisher’s blind design on back cover. 
Back: (three lines) / The / Dream | (decoration) /H. G. Wells / 
Jonathan Cape | (three lines) Top edges stained to match covers ; 
other edges trimmed. White end-papers. 


This story was first printed serially in Nash’s and Pall Mall Magazine 
(Oct. 1923-May 1924). 


(87) 
THE P.R. PARLIAMENT: 1924 


The P.R. / Parliament / (short line) | By / H. G. Wells. / (short line) / 
(Reprinted by permission of the Westminster Gazette / and the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.) / (short line) / Published by the / Proportional 
Representation Society, / $2, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. / Price One 
Penny. (all enclosed within thin line, this enclosed within thick line, border) 


Pp. 8 (8%” x 54”), consisting of Title-page, as above (verso, A Note On Mr. 
Athelstan Rendall’s P.R. Bill., signed J.H.H.), pp. (1, 2); Text, pp. 
(3)-6; pp. (7,8), quotations from The New Leader on Government under 
P.R. by H. N. Brailsford and Ramsay Macdonald. At foot of p. (8) 
under re thin line, Gaylard & Son, Printers, London, S.E.14 19 
ax-6-2 

Issued as a pamphlet, without covers. All edges trimmed. 


_A reprint, with the addition of about 50 words, of the article Propor- 
tional Representation, printed in The Westminster Gazette (May 31st, 
1924). 


(88) 
A YEAR OF PROPHESYING: 1924 


A Year of Prophesying / By H. G. Wells.(3 decorative leaflets) | T. Fisher 
Unwin Ltd. / London: Adelphi Terrace 


Demy 8vo ; pp. 272, consisting of Half-title, 4 Year Of Prophe- 
sying (verso, announcement of the Atlantic Edition Of Mr. Wells’s 
Works and list of books Mr. Wells has also written), pprtt, <2) ¢ 
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Title-page, as above (verso, in centre, First published in 1924 and at 
foot, (All rights reserved), pp. (3, 4); Foreword, with list of Contents 
on verso and following leaf, pp. 5-8; Text, pp. 9-(272); Printers’ 
imprint at foot of p. (272), Printed in Great Britain by Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ld., | London and Aylesbury. 


- Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered in gilt across back, with double blind 
lines at head and foot of back, and double blind line border on front 
cover. Back: A Year / Of / Prophesying | (short gilt line) / H. G. 
Wells | T. Fisher Unwin Top and fore edges trimmed. White end- 
papers. 


Of the fifty-five articles in this volume fifty-four were written weekly 
from Sept. 1923 to Sept. 1924 for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate and 
printed in newspapers throughout the English-speaking world ; in London 
by The Westminster Gazette. The remaining one, The Future of the 
British Empire, appeared in The Empire Review. 


(89) 
THE ATLANTIC EDITION 


Issued in Great Britain by T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., and in America by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in twenty-eight uniform volumes, 
strictly limited to 1670 sets, the first volume of each set being autographed 
by H. G. Wells. The edition is printed directly from type on pure rag 
deckle-edge paper specially made for it and bearing the watermark H.G.W. 
Each volume contains about 400-500 pages and a photogravure frontispiece, 
and is bound with fine buckram. The text throughout is read and revised 
by the author, who has written a special preface to each volume as well as a 
general introduction to the set. A collation of the first volume only is 
given below, followed by particulars of the contents of the remaining 
volumes, 


Vol, a: 


The Time Machine / The Wonderful Visit / And Other Stories (all in red) / 
By /H. G. Wells / (device) / London / T. Fisher Unwin Ltd. (on red) / 
MCMXXIV 


Medium 8vo (8% ” x 6”); pp. xxiv + 468, consisting of a blank page 
bearing on its verso the following certificate: The Works Of/ H. G. 
Wells | Atlantic Edition | This edition, printed from type which has | 
been distributed, is strictly limited to six | hundred and twenty sets for 
Great Britain | and Ireland, of which sia hundred are for / sale and 
twenty are for presentation | This is number ..... | The edition for 
America is limited to one thou- | sand and fifty sets, of which one thousand | 
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are for sale and fifty are for presentation | H. G. Wells (autograph 
signature in ink), p.p. (i, ii); Half-title, The Works Of / H. G. Wells / 
Atlantic Edition | Volume I (verso blank), pp. (ii, iv) ; Frontispiece, 
photograph of Wells signed Very sincerely yrs | H. G. Wells, with paper 
shield, not reckoned in pagination; Title-page, as above (verso, 
copyright notices and beneath, under a short line, Printed in the 
United States of America), pp. (v, vi); List of Contents / Volume I 
(verso blank), pp. (vii, viii) ; A General Introduction | To The Atlantic 
Edition, pp. ix-xx; Preface To Volume I, pp. xxi-xxili; p. (xxiv) 
blank ; Divisional half-title, The Time Machine (verso blank), pp. 
(1, 2); Text, pp. 3-118; Divisional half-title, The Wonderful Visit 
(verso blank), pp. (119, 120); Text, pp. 121-275; p. (276) blank ; 
Divisional half-title, Other Fantastic Stories (verso blank), pp. (277, 
278) ; List of Contents (verso blank), pp. (279, 280) ; Text, pp. 281-467 ; 
p- (468) blank. 


Issued in red buckram, with lettering and lines in gilt on front cover and 
back. Back: (2 lines) / The Works of / H. G. Wells / Vol. I / The 
Time Machine | The Wonderful Visit | and other Stories | Atlantic 
Edition / (2 lines) Front cover has the letters H.G.W. within a single 
circular line. Top edges gilt; others uncut. White end-papers with 
design in light grey. 


The Other Fantastic Stories included in this volume are The Jilting of 
Jane, The Cone, The Flowering of the Strange Orchid, A’pyornis Island, 
The Remarkable Case of Davidson’s Eyes, The Lord of the Dynamos, The 
Moth, The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham, Under the Knife, The Plattner 
Story, The Purple Pileus. 


Vol. 2. 
The Island of Doctor Moreau and The Sleeper Awakes. 


Vol. 3. 
The Invisible Man, The War of the Worlds, and A Dream of Armageddon. 


Vol. 4. 


Anticipations, Introduction to 1914 edition of Anticipations, Locomotion 
and Administration (reprint of Appendix I in Mankind ; original title, 
Lhe Question of Scientific Administrative Areas in Relation to Municipal 
Undertakings), The Problem of the Birth Supply, The Case for Republicanism 
(the first half of Political and Social Influences), Thought in the Modern State 
(the last paragraph only of the chapter bearing that title), The Discovery 
of the Future, and This Misery of Boots. ~ 


Pa 


Vol. 5, 
The Food of the Gods and The Sea Lady. 
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Vol. 6. 


The First Men in the Moon, The Euphemia Papers, A Slip under the 
Microscope, and Miss Winchelsea’s Heart. 

The Euphemia Papers are 22 essays from Certain Personal Matters, as 
follows: Thoughts on Cheapness and my Aunt Charlotte, The Trouble of Life, 
On the Choice of a Wife, The House of Di Sorno, In a Literary Household, 
On Schooling and the Phases of Mr. Sandsome, The Poet and the Emporium, 
The Interary Regimen, House-Hunting as an Outdoor Amusement, The 
Veteran Cricketer, Concerning a Certain Lady, The Shopman, Dunstone’s 
Dear Lady, For Freedom of Spelling, The Theory of Quotation, On the Art 
of Staying at the Seaside, The Book of Essays Dedicatory, Through a Micro- 
scope, The Pleasures of Quarrelling, The Amateur Nature-Lover, The Mode 
in Monuments, How I Died. 


Vol. 7. 
The Wheels of Chance and Love and Mr. Lewisham. 


Vol. 8. 
Kipps. 


Vol. 9. 


A Modern Utopia, Scepticism of the Instrument, The Contemporary 
Novel, About Chesterton and Belloc, The American Outlook (previously 
printed as The American Population), and The Ideal Citizen. 


Vol. 10. 


In the Days of the Comet, The Red Room, The Reconciliation, The Man 
who could Work Miracles, Jimmy Goggles the God, The Magic Shop, The 
Valley of Spiders, The New Accelerator, A Catastrophe, The Truth about 
Pyecraft, The Empire of the Ants, The Crystal Egg, A Vision of Judgment 
The Star, The Door in the Wall, The Country of the Blind, The Beautiful 
Suit, The Pearl of Love. 


Vol. 11. 


The Undying Fire, First and Last Things (with the omission of 11 sections, 
mainly from Of General Conduct), and God the Invisible King. 


Vol. 12. 
Tono- Bungay. 
Vol. 13. 


Ann Veronica and Boon (with the omission of The Mind of the Race). 


ws. 
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Vol. 14. 
The New Machiavelli. 

Vol. 15. 
Marriage 

Vol. 16. 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman and Socialism and the Family. 
Vor. (7: 
The History of Mr. Polly, and Bealby. 
Vol. 18. 
The Passionate Friends, Divorce, The Endowment of Motherhood, and 


The Great State. 
Vol. 19. 


The Research Magnaficent. 
Vol. 20. 


The War in the Air, The Land Ironclads, The Coming of Bleriot, My First 


Flight, Off the Chain, Of the New Reign, Will the Empire Live ?, The Common 
Sense of Warfare, The Possible Collapse of Cwilisation. 


Vol. 21. 
The World Set Free, The Peace of the World, The Leaque of Free Nations 
(chapters 1-8 of In the Fourth Year), A Memorandum on Peace Propaganda 


(previously printed as Memorandum on Propaganda Policy against Ger- 
many), and Democracy (chapters 9-11 of In the Fourth Year). 


Vol. 22, 


Mr. Britling. (The last three words of the original title are purposely 
omitted for reasons explained in the preface.) 


Vol. 23. 
Joan and Peter (chapters 1-11). 
Vol. 24. 
Joan and Peter (Chapter 12 to end), and The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. 


Vol. 25. 
The Soul of a Bishop, and The Secret Places of the Heart. 
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Vol. 26. 


The Future in America, War and the Future (a few chapters omitted), 
Russia in the Shadows, The Project of a World State and The Enlargement 
of Patriotism to a World State (as one essay under former title), The Schooling 
of the World and College Newspaper and Book (as one essay under former 
title), Washington Conference Papers (from Washington and the Hope of 
Peace, chapters 12, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25 being omitted), and Articles 
written im 1923-1924 (The Beauty of Flying, The Singapore Arsenal, Aviation 
of the Half-Cwilised, The Future of the British Empwre, Cosmopolitan and 
International, Parliament and Real Electoral Reform, The Extinction of 
Party Government, The Reconstruction of the League of Nations, An Open 
Letter to M. Anatole France, Youth and the Vote, The Schools of a New Age, 
Sex Antagonism, The Creative Passion and A Year of Journalism—the last a 
reprint of After a Year of Journalism.). 


Vol. 27. 
History is One, A Short History of the World, What is Success? a Note 
on Lord Northcliffe, The Gifts of the New Sciences, The Ten Great Discoveries, 
and The Human Adventure. 


Vol. 28. 
Men Like Gods, and The Dream. 


PART II. 


1897 


The Humours of Cycling: stories and pictures by Jerome K. Jerome, H 
G. Wells, . . . etc., etc. (James Bowden, London. 1897. 4to.) 
(H. G. Wells’s contribution was a short story, A Perfect Gentleman on 
Wheels, pp. 5-14. This slight tale in the style of The Wheels of 
Chance was first printed in Woman at Home (April, 1897) with the 
title, A Perfect Gentleman on Wheels, or, the Humours of Cycling.) 


1900 


For Britain’s Soldiers. Edited by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne (Methuen & Co., 
London. 1900). 
(Contains, pp. 253-281, the first reprint of Miss Winchelsea’s Heart, 
after the original publication in The Queen (Oct. 1898). It was later 
reprinted as the twelfth story in Twelve Stories and a Dream.) 


1902 


The Hampstead Braille Magazine. (The London Society for Teaching the 
Blind. Vol. I, No. 2, Dec. 1902.) 
(Contains, in Braille ty pe, the first reprint of The Story of the Inexperienced 
Ghost, originally published in The Strand Magazine (March, 1902) and 
later reprinted as the sixth story in T'welve Stories and a Dream.) 


a 1906 
- 

The Fabian Society. Report of the Special Committee appointed in 
February, 1906, to consider measures for increasing the scope, influence, 
income, and activity of the Society. Together with the Executive 
Committee’s Report and resolutions thereon. To be submitted to the 
Members at Essex Hall, on Fridays, 7th and 14th December, 1906, at 
7.30 p.m. The Fabian Society, 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
November 1906. 

(The Report itself ends on p. 17 of this 48-page pamphlet, and is sub- 
scribed by ten signatories, in alphabetical order, ending with the name 
of H. G. Wells.) 


66 
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1907 


Sociological Papers, Volume III. By (eleven authors) (Published for The 
Sociological Society by Macmillan & Co., London. 1907.) 
(H. G. Wells’s contribution to this volume is his essay The So-Called Science 
of Sociology, read before a meeting of The Sociological Society at The 
School of Economics and Political Science (University of London), Clare 
Market, W.C., on February 26th, 1906, with Professor Patrick Geddes 
in the Chair. With the discussion which followed, the essay occupied 
pp. (355)-377. The essay alone was printed in The Independent Review 
(May, 1905), and later reprinted as the fourteenth paper in An Englishman 
Looks at the World.) 


Election Addresses. Printed at the expense of the Candidates, and 

circulated with “ Fabian News” by authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee. (Issued for members of the Fabian Society only, no publisher’s 
imprint. 4-page folder, folio. 1907.) 
(The text begins To The Members Of The Fabian Society. We beg to 
present ourselves . . . eté. and this introductory section is signed with 
the names of Sidney Ball, Maud Reeves, R. Mudie Smith, and H. G. 
Wells. The rest of the document is occupied by the addresses of other 
individual candidates.) 


The Book of the Queen’s Fete. (Carl Hentschel, London. June, 1907) 
(This souvenir programme contains a one-page drawing, A Study of Six, 
by H. G. Wells, being caricatures of six Socialist leaders, the artist among 
them). 


1911 


The H. G. Wells Calendar. A Quotation from the Works of H. G. Wells 
for every day in the year selected by Rosamund Marriot Watson. 
(Frank Palmer, London. 1911. 12mo. Pp. 102, with photographic 
frontispiece, and printed throughout in green and black. Issued in 
vellum wrappers, lettered in dark green on back and front cover.) 


1912 


What the Worker Wants: The Datly Mail Enquiry. By H. G. Wells (and 

many others) (Hodder & Stoughton, London. 1912. 8vo. In paper 
wrappers). 
(This volume consists of articles and letters on the subject of the labour 
unrest reprinted from the columns of The Daily Mail (May and June, 
1912). The discussion was started by the six articles by H. G. Wells 
which were reissued as the pamphlet, The Labour Unrest. These articles 
are reprinted here, pp. (9)-30, together with two more, The Craving for 
One Simple Cheap Remedy (first printed June 5th), pp. 105-108, and 
Syndicalism or Citizenship (June 7th), pp. 116-120. These eight articles, 
the seventh renamed Social Panaceas, are reprinted together as the sixth 
essay in An Englishman Looks at the World.) a 


as 
a 
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1913 


Thoughts from H. G. Wells. Selected by Elsie E. Morton. (Harrap & 
Co., London. 1913. 32°. No. 47 of The Sesame Booklets. Pp. 64, 
with photographic frontispiece. Issued in stiff paper wrappers and in 
soft leather, the latter lettered in gilt on back and front cover.) 


1915 


The Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book. Edited by George Goodchild 
(Jarrold & Sons, London. 1915. 8vo.). 
(Contains the first reprint in book-form of H. G. Wells’s story The Land 
Ironclads, which originally appeared in The Strand Magazine (Dec. 1903). 
It was again printed in The Strand Magazine (Nov. 1916) after the appear- 
ance of the Tanks in France. It occupies pp. 93-122.) 


The Book of France: In aid of The French Parliamentary Committee’s 
Fund for the Relief of the invaded Departments. Edited by Winifred 
Stephens (Macmillan & Co., London, and Edouard Champion, Paris. 
1915.). 

(H. G. Wells’s contribution to this volume is a short translation. Debout 
Pour La Derniere Guerre! par Anatole France, pp. 55,56: Let Us Arise 
and End War/ English translation by H. G. Wells, pp. 57,58.) 


1916 


Princess Marie-José’s Children’s Book (Cassell & Co., London, for the 
Vestiaire Marie-José, a Society for providing Milk Food and Clothes to 
the Babies behind the firing line in Flanders. 1916.). 

(Contains, pp. 13-16, a very short story, Master Anthony and the Zeppelin, 
written and illustrated by H. G. Wells.) 


1917 


Shakespeare Day: Report of Meeting held May 3rd, 1917, at King’s 
College, University of London. (Chatto & Windus, London. 1917). 
(Speech by H. G. Wells, pp. 26-30.) 


1918 


The W.E. A. Education Year Book, 1918. (The W.E.A., London, 1918). 
(Contains a 22-line quotation entitled The War And The Workers 
from a letter from H. G. Wells to the editors, p. 66.) 


Natural Science and the Classical System in Education. Essays new and 
old, edited for the Committee on the Neglect of Science by Sir Ray 
Lankester (Wm. Heinemann, London. 1918). 

(H. G. Wells contributes Chapters VI and VII, The Oase against the 
Classical Languages (originally appeared in The Fortnightly Review, 
April 1917, as the second oi two articles printed under the general title 
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Our Educational Future, the first being by Lord Bryce), pp. 183-195, and 
A Modern Education (delivered as a speech to The British Science Guild 
at the Mansion House), pp. 196-206.) 


1919 


Report 1916 to 1918 of The League for the Promotion of Science in Edu- 
cation. (Harrison & Sons, London. 1919.) 

(Speech by H. G. Wells made at the meeting held May 3rd, 1916, pp. 
34-36.) 

The Idea of the League of Nations: Prolegomena to the Study of World- 

Organisation. By the Research Committee of the League of Nations 
Union (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1919). 
(This essay was first printed in The Atlantic Monthly (Jan. and Feb. 1919). 
It was the result of the collaboration of the nine members ot the Research 
Committee of the (then) League of Nations Free Association, these being 
H. G. Wells (chairman), Viscount Grey, Gilbert Murray, J. A. Spender, 
A. E. Zimmern, H. Wickham Steed, Lionel Curtis, William Archer 
(secretary), and Viscount Bryce.) 


The Way to the League of Nations: A brief sketch of the Practical Steps 
needed for the tormation of a League. By the Research Committee of 
the League of Nations Union (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1919). 

(The Research Committee responsible for this essay was similar to that 
detailed in the previous item, with the omission of Viscount Bryce and 
the addition of Ernest Barker, G. Lowes Dickinson, John Hilton, and 
L. S. Woolf). 

1920 


Frank Swinnerton, Personal Sketches ; together with notes and comments 


on the novels of Frank Swinnerton. By H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and G. M. Overton. (Doran Co., New York. 1920. Privately printed.) 


Debs and the Poets. Edited by Ruth Le Praae (Upton Sinclair, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 1920.) 
(Contains a 7-line prose appreciation of Eugene Debs by H. G. Wells 
on p. 6. The English edition published by Henderson’s, London, 1921.) 


Secrets of Crewe House. By Sir Campbell Stuart, K.B.E. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 1920). 
(Contains, pp. 61-81, a Memorandum on Propaganda Policy against 
Germany, written by H. G. Wells as First Director of the German Section 
of the Enemy Propaganda Committee in May 1918, and used as the basis 
of the British Propaganda campaign policy in the last months of the 
War.) 

Twenty-Four Portraits. By William Rothenstein, with critical appre- 
ciations by various hands (Allen & Unwin, London. 1920). 
(One of the appreciations in this book is by H. G. Wells, but the name 
of the subject is a secret still so closely guarded that one hesitates even 
to suggest which it might be.) 
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® 1921 


The Evolution of World Peace. Essays arranged and edited by F. 8. 
Marvin (Oxford University Press, London. 1921. The Unity Series, 
No. 4). 

(The tenth chapter is An Apology for a World Utopia, by H. G. Wells, 
pp- 159-178.) ; 


1922 
The University of London: its history and work. From . . . speeches 
made... at the 26th annual reunion of University Correspondence 


College, Wednesday, November 15th, 1922 (&-page pamphlet with no 
publisher’s or printer’s name). 

(Speech by H. G. Wells on proposing the toast ‘ University Correspond- 
ence College.”, pp. 7, 8.) 


1923 


Yea And Nay: A series of lectures and counter-lectures given at the 

London School of Economics in aid of the Hospitals of London (Bren- 
tano’s Ltd., London. 1923.). 
(Lecture I, Should History be Taught on a National or an International 
Basis ?, was delivered by H. G. Wells and E. B. Osborn. The former’s 
speech, here printed for the first time, occupies pp, 15-19. A photograph 
of Mr. Wells faces p. 18.) 


1924 


What is Socialism? A Symposium. Edited by Dan Griffiths (Grant 
Richards, Ltd., London, 1924.). 
(H. G. Wells’s six-line definition of Socialism is printed at the top of 
p- 81.) 


These Eventful Years; the Twentieth Century in the Making. By J. L. 
Garvin and others (Encyclopadia Britannica Co., London. 1924. 
2 volumes.). 

(The second volume begins with Chapter XXXVI, A Forecast of the 
World's Affairs, by H. G. Wells, pp. 1-17. This essay was written 
specially for this work.) 


* 
PAR TEE 


1905 


Underground Man. By Gabriel Tarde (Duckworth & Co., London. 1905. 
8vo.). Preface, pp. 1-19. 

Utopia. By Sir Thomas More (Blackie & Son, London. 1905. 8vo. 
In The Red Letter Library. Reprinted in 1923 in The “ Wallet” 
Library of English Prose). Introduction, pp. iii-viii. 

(Wells’s Introduction was reprinted as About Sir Thomas More in An 
Englishman Looks at the World). 


1910 


George Meek, Bathchairman. By Himself (Constable & Co., London. 
1910. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. vii-xx. 
(At the end of this autobiography George Meek, full of hope, is about 
to sail to a newer country and a brighter future. After some difficulties 
with the emigration authorities he and bis family reached Canada. But 
the work there proved too hard for his health and natural tastes, and he 
returned to Eastbourne and bathchairing. He wrote another book 
which has never been published, and to the end of his life contributed 
verse and prose to the local papers. He died at Hastbourne in March 
1921.) 

New York. By Alvin Langdon Coburn (Duckworth & Co., London. 1910. 
Folio.). Foreword, pp. 9, 10. 
(The volume contains twenty photogravures from photographs by A. L. 


Coburn.) 
1912 


Shop Slavery and Emancipation. By William Paine (King & Son, London. 
1912. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. (vii)-x. 


1915 


Friendly Russia. By Denis Garstin (T. Fisher Unwin, ———_ 1915. 
8vo.). Introduction, pp. 9-12. 
(This introduction was first printed in The Book Monthly [1915},) 
Kultur Cartoons. By Will Dyson (Stanley Paul & Co., London. 1915. 


Folio.). Introduction. 
. 1917 


The Journal of a Disappointed Man. By W. N. P. Barbellion (Bruce F. 
prove (Chatto & Windus, London. 1917. 8vo.). I pegciwon, 
pp. vii-x 

Pictures of Aes Work in England. By Joseph Pennell (Wm. Heston, 
London. 1917, 4to.). Introduction, pp. v-vil. 
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Catalogue of Paintings and Prints of the Earliest and Latest Types of 
Aircraft Collected and Arranged by the Countess of Drogheda In Aid 
of the Flying Services Fund (administered by the Royal Aero Club) and 
the Irish Hospital Supply Depéts for the British Red Cross, Exhibited at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, 51a New Bond Street, W. 1917. Preface, pp. 
7, &. 

The Gods in the Battle. By Paul H. Loyson, translated from the French 
by Lady Frazer (Hodder & Stoughton, London. 1917. 8vo.). Intro- 
duction, pp. XXil-XXiv. 

L’Angleterre, Sa Politique Intérieure. Par Edouard Guyot (Librairie 
Delagrave, Paris. 1917. 8vo.). Preface, pp. (v)-ix. 


1918 


The Quaint Companions. By Leonard Merrick (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 1918. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. v-vill. 

Nocturne. By Frank Swinnerton (Secker, London. 1918. 8vo.). Intro 
duction, pp. 1-(8). 
(This introduction was written for the first American edition, and first 
published in Great Britain in the second English edition.) 

Keeling Letters and Recollections. Edited by E. T. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 1918. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. 1x-xiv. 
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The Gay-Dombeys. By Sir H. H. Johnston (Chatto & Windus, London 
1919. 8vo.). Preface, pp. v-ix. 

The Peculiar Major. By Keble Howard (Hutchinson & Co., London. 
1919. §vo.). Preface (6-line note) p. vi. 


1922 


The Pivot of Civilisation. By Margaret Sanger (Brentano’s, New York. 
1922. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. ix-xviii. 


Youth in the Universities. By Ivison 8. Macadam (No publisher’s name 
or address given. 1922. Pamphlet, 8}” x 5}”.). Preface, p. (3). 


1923 


The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey Robinson (Cape, London. 
1923. 8vo.). Introduction, pp. 7-10. 
(The Mind in the Making was first published by Harper & Bros., New 
York, in 1921. This had no introduction by H. G. Wells. The 1923 
issue by Cape is a new and revised edition.) 


Estaines Parva: A Venture. By R. L. Gwynne (Silas Birch, Ltd., London. 
1923.). Foreword, pp. (5), 6. 
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I 
CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF UNREPRINTED WRITINGS 


(Nore: This list, combined with that of the volumes and pamphlets in order 
of publication, will provide a guide, not only to the full extent of Wells’s 
literary activities, but to the general development of his art and ideas.) 


1887 
Mammon. 
A Talk with Gryllotalpa. 
Protylian Vapourings. 
A Tale of the Twentieth Century. 


1888 
The Chronic Argonauts. 
Walcote. 

1889 
The Lamias. 
Entre Nous. 


Something Good from Birmingham. 
Holiday Science. 
The North Sea. 


1890 
The Lay of the Sausage Machine. 
Cricket. 

1891 


The Subtle Examinee. 

The Rediscovery of the Unique. 
That Problem ! 

Zoological Retrogressions. 


1892 


Concerning our Pedigree. 

Comenius. 

The Future of Private Teaching. 
Ancient Experiments in Co-operation. 
Examinations. 
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1893 


Biology for the Intermediate, ete. 

What is Cram ? 

On Extinction. 

The Examiner Examined. 

Animal Specialists. 

Concerning Mr. Welsted. 

The Literature of the Future. 

The Education of an Elizabethan Gentleman. 
The Pure and Natural Man. 

Angels. 

The Peculiar Danger of New Year’s Eve. 


1894 
I Skate. 
The Very Fine Art of Microtomy. 
Concerning Lodging-house Keepers. 
Jellygraphia. 
Before the Fancy Dress Ball. 
A Family Elopement. 
The Education of the Novelist. 
The Intangible Man. 
In a Little Shop. 
The Inert Person. 
The Advantage of Toothache. 
The Science Library, South Kensington. 
Episode. 
Hints on Visiting the Academy. 
The Foundation Stone of Civilisation. 
The Transfiguration of Porchuck. 
The Holiday of the Draper’s Assistant. 
My Abcminable Cold. 
The Degeneration of the Ravensbourne. 
Popularising Science. 
Mahatma, M.A. 
Stray Thoughts in an Omnibus. 
The Story of the Stamps. 
The Pains of an Imagination. 
Science in School and after School. 
The Cultivation of the Family. 
A.D. 1900 Application for leave to give a Dinner. 
The Disreputableness of Authorship. 
The “ Cyclic” Delusion. 
The Transit of Mercury. 
The Island of Opera. 
Peculiarities of Psychical Research. 
Fallacies of Heredity. 
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Of Horses. 

The Hygienic Country. 

The Rate of Change in Species. 
Further Glove Buying. 

Another Basis for Life. 

Sequence of Studies. 

The Biological Problem of To-day. 


1895 


The Vain Man and his Monument. 
The Limits of Individual Plasticity. 
The Newly Discovered Element. 
The Centre of Terrestial Life. 

The Duration of Life. 

Discoveries in Variation. 

Death. 

Of Readers in General. 

Our Little Neighbour. 

Insects and Flowers. 

Excelsior. 

In the New Forest. 

Protean Gas. 

Of the Difficulties of Reviewing. 
Ubiquitous Gold. 

Of a Neighbour and a Garden. 
Bio-optimism. 

On the Visibility of Change in the Moon. 
Huxley. 

The Threatened University. 


1896 


On Elementary Science Teaching. 

The Nose. 

Intelligence on Mars. 

Certain Critical Opinions. 

The Possible Individuality of Atoms. 
Cheap Microscopes and a Moral. 
Human Evolution an Artificial Process, 
The Well at the World’s End. 


1897 


On Morals and Civilisation. 
Human Evolution: a reply. 
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The London University Bill. 
On the Novels of George Gissing. 
The Presence by the Fire. 
The British Schoolmaster. 
Grant Allen’s “ Idea of God.” 
About the Principia. 
Book-keeping a la Maitre d’Hcole. 
Sums. 
Stinks. 

1898 


The Evolution of God Idea. 


1899 


Is Britain on the Down-grade ? 


1900 
On Stephen Crane 
The Cyclist Soldier. 


1901 


English Cities in A.D. 2000. 
Truth and the Teetotaler. 


1902 


The Loyalty of Esau Common. 


1903 


H. G. Wells, Esq., B.Sc. 
The Nature of Man. 
Other Worlds’ Inhabitants. 


1904 


From a Study Fireside: Religion is not Altruism. 
The Birth Rate Decline. 
George Gissing: an Impression. 


1905 
Garden Cities. 
A Cottage in a Garden. 
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State Babies. 

Joint Households. 

A Woman’s Day in Utopia. 
About Landlords. 


1906 


True Fortune Telling. 
Socialism and Free Love. 
Race-Prejudice. 


1907 
The Good Man. 


1908 
The Two Chief Dangers. 


The Things that Live on Mars. 
An Answer. 


Why Socialists Should Vote for Mr. Churchill. 


Socialism and Politics. 
Conciliatory Socialism. 


1910 
My First Aeroplane. 
Little Mother up the Mérderburg. 
Bunyan for Busy Men. 


The Case Against Socialism. 
The Real Source of the Labour Trouble. 


1911 
My Lucky Moment. 


Dull Work. 
Mr. Wells Explains Himself. 


1912 


The Truth about Gissing. 


1913 


The Labour Revolt. 
What are the Liberals to Do ? 


The Future is as Fixed and Determinate as the Past. 
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1914 


Russia and England: a study in Contrasts. 
The Great Community. 

The War that will end War. 

We, at the Base. 

The Need for Strength and Clearness at Home. 
America the Peacemaker. 

The Most Splendid Fighting in the World. 
The Two Ways. 

The War of Material. 

The Reckoning for the War. 

If England is Raided. 

The Future of the North of Europe. 
Muddleheadedness and Russia. 


1915 
Scientific War. 
A Convert to Protection. 
The Organisation of Foresight in Great Britain. 
A Suggestion for the Penalising of Germany’s Commerce. 
Holland’s Future. 
The Allied Zollverein. 
Will the War Change England ? 
Every Man’s War. 
The Perversion of Germany. 
The Liberal Aim in the War. 
The Logic of the U39. 
The Quick Way to Essen. 
Ideals of Organisation. 
After a Year of War. 
The Imperfection of Democracy. 
A Testimonial to Books. 


1916 
War Hconomics. 
Tidying Up the Language Question. 
Liberty and Mr. Belloc. 
Why the War will be Over by next June. 
Free Trade is Peace: Tariffs are War. 
Nationalism and Nationality. 
The Idea of Allied Combines. 


1917 
As the World Lives On. 
A Crusty Dawn. 

The Right Method in Elections. 
The First Class Air Fighter. 
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1918 


The Soldiers’ Message. 

Our Ignorance of the U.S.A. 
Man and the Machine. 

The Great Power Idea. 

No More Secret Treaties. 


1920 


An Experiment in Illustration. 
The Next Stage in History. 


Nationalisation and a New Magna Charta. 


Mr. Wells Hits Back. 
1921 
The Grisly Folk. 


1922 
The Six Greatest Men in the World. 


The Mystery of the Perennial Paragraph. 


Education for Creative Service. 


1923 


Is our World Collapsing ? 

What Everyone should Read. 

A Book on Bolshevik Russia. 

Modern Reviewing. 

The Reviewers Again. 

Of G. B. and Peasants and Cuckoos. 
What Everyone should Learn at School. 
French Economic History. 


1924 


The Teacher as Statesman. 
The Launching of Sons and Daughters. 
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II 
LETTERS TO THE PRESS 


This list gives only a brief selection from the numerous letters which 
Wells has addressed to various papers and magazines in the last thirty 
years : 


Advice to Grocers’ Assistants. Grocer’s Assistant, February, 1900. 

Message to Young Man. August, 1903. With a portrait. 

Is Sociology a Science. Fortnightly Review, October, 1905. 

Mr. Wells’ Economics. A Reply to Sir R. K. Wilson. Tribune, August 
20th and 23rd, 1906. 

Liberalism and the Fabian Society. Daily News, March 13th, 1907. 

On the Alleged Diabolical Influences in the Fabian Society. Nation, April 
6th, 1907. 

A Note in Methods of Controversy. New Age, June 27th, 1907. 

Socialism and the Business World. Magazine of Commerce, September, 
1907. 

Mr. Wells and Free Love. A Personal Statement. New Age, October 17th, 
1907. 

On an anti-Socialist pamphlet by J. H. Bottomley. Times, October 24th, 
1907. 

Mr. Wells and Free Love. New Age, October 31st, 1907. 

Ought Socialists to Live Poor: HowI Live. Labour Leader, February 14th, 
1908. 

Reply to a Challenge. New Age, April 18th, 1908. 

Why Every Socialist should Vote for Mr. Keir Hardie. Socialist Torch, 
October 21st, 1908. 

On Censorship of the Drama. Times, August 13th, 1909. 

On the Relation of Socialism to Liberalism. Times, May 14th, 1910. 

Sea and the Short Story. Bystander, January 18th, 1911. 

The Discussion of Marriage. Times, June 24th, 1911. 

On Labour and the Coal Dispute. Times, March 7th, 1912. 

Nonsense about Eugenic Babies. Daily Mail, October 13th, 1913. 

My Attitude to the Socialist Movement. Labour Leader, October 23rd, 1913. 

Shaw v. Blatchford. Little Douglas Intervening. Clarion, July 3rd, 1914. 

By Little Douglas. Clarion, July 10th, 1914. 

On the European War. Times, August 8th, 17th, 20th, 24th, September 
22nd, 23rd, October 31st, December 5th, 1914, and January 9th, 1915. 
The Tariff as an Instrument of War. Daily Chronicle, February 4th, 1915. 
Reply to Mr. Bland’s “ Self-Appointed Statesmen.” Nineteenth Century, 

April, 1915. 
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On the European War. Times, May 14th, June 11th, 22nd, July 8th, 
September 3rd, 1915. 

Trade Unions. Independent Review, June, 1915. 

The Incoherence of Liberalism. Daily News, in June, 1915. 

The New Englishman. Daily News, February 8th, 1916. 

Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Henry James. Daily News, March 3rd, 1916. 

On the European War. Times, May 10th, 11th, 23rd, August 2nd, 1916. 

On Premium Bonds. Times, March 3rd, 1917. 

On Proportional Representation. Times, March 30th, 1917. 

On Republican Society for Great Britain. Times, April 21st (leading article 
deals with the letter), and 23rd, 1917. 

On the Attitude of the Bolshevists to the League of Nations. Times, March 
15th, 1918. 

On the Doctrine of a Finite God. Times Literary Supplement, May 2nd, 
1918. 

On Lord Haldane and Preparations for ihe Greal War. Times, May 13th, 
1918. 

On the League of Nations. Times, June 29th, 1918. 

On the General Election: Candidates and Proportional Representation. 
Times, November 30th, 1918. 

On Conscientious Objectors. Times, December Ist, 1919. 

On American Studies: Suggestion of Travelling Studentships. Times, 
December 9th, 1919. 

On American Journalism. Times, April 5th, 1920. 

A Footnote to Hueffer. English Review, August, 1920. 


III 
TRANSLATIONS INTO FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


As a whole, perhaps, the works of H. G. Wells have been more generally 
translated into foreign languages than have those of any other living 
author. In France practically every volume of the least importance has 
been issued, in some cases in various editions, while the short stories have 
been published in several collections of differing contents and titles. No 
other country approaches this record, though in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austria and Holland the earlier works, and particularly the scientific 
romances, have had a considerable popularity. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries seem to favour the more serious novels, and the books on Socialism, 
religion and the war. A series of Russian translations were issued about 
1909, and for this Wells wrote a general introduction (printed in England as 
Mr. Wells Explains Himself). Japan was first attracted by A Modern 
Utopia, but God the Invisible King and The Outline of History were trans- 
lated almost immediately after publication here. In China a translation 
of the Text-Book of Zoology (a revised version of the T'ext-Book of Biology) 
was printed as long ago as 1907. 
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IV 
PARODIES BY VARIOUS WRITERS 


The War of the Wenuses, by C. L. Graves and E. V. Lucas (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 1898). 

The Food of the Dogs and what became of it : a Travesty, by G. E. Farrow, 
illustrated by Harry Furniss (Brimley Johnson, London. 1904). 

A Christmas Garland, by Max Beerbohm (Heinemann, London, 1912). 4. 
Perkins and Mankind. (An earlier parody by Beerbohm will be found 
in the 1896 Christmas Number of the Saturday Review ; a story of aman 
who defossilises a cannon-ball and makes it into a Christmas pudding.) 

Tricks of the Trade, by J. C. Squire (Secker, London. 1917). How They 
Do It, No. 9. 

Rather Like, by Jules Castier (Jenkins, London. 1919). The Finding of 
Laura. 

Heavens, by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace, New York. 1922). The 
Heaven of the Time-Machine. 

These Liberties, by EK. V. Knox (Methuen, London. 1922). Contains a 
brief parody which mingles Wells’s various styles. 
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y 
CRITICAL STUDIES OF H. G. WELLS 


(Nore: In each of the following sections the list represents a selection only, 
though in the first at any rate it is hoped that nothing of the least 
importance is omitted.) 


(a) Books 


H. G. Wells, by J. D. Beresford (Nisbet, London. 1915. Writers of the 
Day Series). 

The World of H. G. Wells, by Van Wyck Brooks (Unwin, London. 1915). 

L Europe Future: Réponse d M. H. G. Wells, par Jean de la Hire 
(Albin-Michel, Paris. 1916). 

Letters to Mr. Britling, by F. G. Worsley (R. Scott, London. 1917). 

Mr. Britling’s Finite God, by T. A. Lacey (Mowbray, London, 1917). 

God and Mr. Wells, by William Archer (Watts, London. 1917). 

Mr. Wells’s Invisible King, by L. Elliott Binns (S.P.C.K., London, 1918). 

That “ Dance a trois” Mr. Wells: a few remarks on “God the Invisible 
King,” by Aylmer D. T. Hunter (Caxton Press. 1917). 

I See Through Mr. Britling, by Rev. Philip Norton (Count, Market Place, 
Dereham, 1918). 

H. G. Wells, par Edouard Guyot (Payot, Paris. 1920). 

Some Errors of H. G. Wells, by Richard Downey, D.D. (Burns, Oates, 
London. 1921). 

Mr. Wells as Historian, by A. W. Gomme (MacLehose, Jackson, Glasgow. 
1921). 

Footnotes to H. G. Wells (Outline of History), by F. H. Drinkwater (Long- 
mans, Green, London. 1921). 
Mr. Wells and the New History, by Carl Becker (American Historical 
Review. 1921). 
Symposium of Opinions upon The Outline of History by H. G. Wells : Views 
of Historians. (National Civic Federation, New York, 1921). 

My Dear Wells, by Henry Arthur Jones (Nash, London. 1921). 

The Outline of H. G. Wells: the Superman in the Street, by Sidney Dark 
(Parsons, London. 1922). 

H. G. Wells: Personality, Character, and Topography, by R. Thurston 
Hopkins (Palmer, London. 1922). 

Bibliography of H. G'. Wells, with a Prologue, by Fred. A. Chappell (Covici- 
McGee, Chicago. 1924). Neither complete nor reliable ; no collations. 

H. G. Wells, by Ivor Brown (Nisbet, London. 1924. Writers of the Day 
Series, written to replace Beresford’s essay, now out of print). 


(b) Essays In Beoxs 
Heretics, by G. K. Chesterton (Lane, London. 1905). V. Mr. Wells and 
the Giants, pp. 68-91. 
Lhe Religion of H. G. Wells and other Essays, by Rev. Alexander H. Crauford 
(Unwin, London. 1909). I. The Religion of H. G. Wells, pp. 11-115 
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Romance and Reality, by Holbrook Jackson (Richards, London. 1911). 
H.G. Wells. 

English Literature, 1880-1905, by J. M. Kennedy (Swift, London, 1912). 
VIL. H. G. Wells, pp. 206-252. 

Personality in Literature, by R. A. Scott-James (Secker, London. 1913). 
Part 3, section 2. H. G. Wells, pp. 151-169. 

The Pillars of Society, by A. G. Gardiner (Dent, London. 1913). H. @. 
Wells, pp. 285-292. 

The Moderns, by John Freeman (Scott, London. 1916). H. G. Wells. 

Horizons : a Book of Criticism, by Francis Hackett (Huebsch, New York. 
1918). H. G. Wells, pp. 101-138. 

Modern English Writers, by Harold Williams (Sidgwick & Jackson, London. 
1918). H. G. Wells. 

Some Modern Novelists, by H. T. Follett and Wilson Follett (Allen & 
Unwin, London. 1920). One chapter on H. G. Wells. 

Reputations, by Douglas Goldring (Chapman & Hall, London. 1920). 
IV. Mr. Wells and the War. 

Adventures in Interviewing, by I. F. Marcosson (Lane, London. 1920). 
Interview with Wells, pp. 257-259. 

Secrets of Crewe House, by Sir Campbell Stuart (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 1920). Account of Wells’s work on the Enemy Propaganda 
Committee, with a reprint of his Memorandum on Propaganda Policy 
Against Germany, pp. 61-81. 

Writers of Three Centuries, 1789-1914, by Claude Williamson (Richards, 
London. 1920). LXVIII. The Religion of H. G. Wells. 

Authors and I, by C. Lewis Hind (Lane, London. 1921). LV. H. G. Wells, 
pp- 300-305. 

Prejudices : First Series, by H. L. Mencken (Cape, London. 1921). The 
Late Mr. Wells. 

Bibliographical Catalogue of First Loan Exhibition Held by The First 
Edition Club (First Edition Club, London. 1922). Contains an in- 
complete and not always accurate list of the first editions of Wells’s 
works, with collations. 

Some Impressions of My Elders, by St. John G. Ervine (Allen & Unwin, 
London. 1923). IV. H. G. Wells, pp. 226-247. 

On Contemporary Literature, by 8. P. Sherman (Holt, New York. 1923). 
The Utopian Naturalism of Wells. 

First Essays in Literature, by Edward Shanks (Collins, London. 1928). 
The Work of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

A Gallery, by Philip Guedalla (Constable, London. 1924). H. G. Wells, 
pp. 63-71. 


(c) Essays IN PERIODICALS 


A New Writer (illustrated). Bookman, August, 1895. 

The Latest Apocalypse of the End of the World, by W. T. Stead. Review 
of Reviews, April, 1898. 

H. G. Wells: Portraits at Different Ages. Strand Magazine, December, 
1898. 
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H. G. Wells, by G. B. Burgin. Weekly Sun, June 3rd, 1899. 

H. G. Wells and his Work, by KE. A. Bennett. Cosmopolitan, August, 1902. 

Mr. Wells as a Sociologist, by J. B. Crozier. Fortnightly Review, Septem- 
ber, 1905. 

The New Aristocracy of H. G. Wells, by J. A. Hobson. Contemporary 
Review, April, 1906. 

An Open Letter to Modern Utopias, by Vernon Lee. Fortnightly Review, 
December, 1906. 

Persuasive Socialism, by W. H. Mallock. Nineteenth Century, May, 1908. 

Conciliatory Socialism, by G. H. Paley. New Quarterly, October, 1908. 
(Wells’s reply to this essay is printed in the same issue under the same 
title.) 

Author and Artist Too (illustrated), by Walter Emmanuel, Strand Maga- 
zine, April, 1911. 

H. G. Wells, by Thomas Seccombe. Bookman, April, 1914. 

Self- Appointed Statesmen, by J.O. P. Bland. Nineteenth Century, March, 
1915. (Criticism of the “Shaw and Wells School” of apologists for 
Germany. Correspondence by Wells and Bland, April, May, June.) 

What Mr. Wells Thinks is Coming, by G. B. Shaw. Nation, July 22nd, 
1916. 

A Very Invisible God, by Frederic Harrison. Nineteenth Century, October, 
LIME 

Big Little H. G. Wells, by Edwin Pugh. New Witness, July 4th to August 
15th, 1919, weekly. 

Doubts on Modern Biography, by G. K. Chesterton. New Witness, August 
22nd, 1919. 

Mr. Wells and Bolshevism, by Winston Churchill. Sunday Express, 

December 5th, 1920. 

Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, by Hilaire Belloc. London Mercury, 
November, 1920. 

H.G. Wells, by C. F. G. Masterman. Review of Reviews, June 15th, 1922. 

H. G. Wells, by Wyatt Tilby. Edinburgh Review, January, 1923. 
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E DIC 


Bue, 


Throughout the Dictionary each story, essay, etc., is numbered 


against its final title; these numbers are used for reference 


in the Subject-Index which follows. 
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1. ABouT CHESTERTON AND BEL- 
Loc. New Age, Jan. 11th, 1908; 
the llth essay in An Englishman. 
Chesterton, Belloc, and the writer 
are closely akin in many of their 
ideas, diverging more in expression 
than in spirit; politically anti- 
capitalists they should combine, 
leaving the settlement of their 
minor points of dispute, until the 
achievement of their main and 
similar ideals. 

2. ABout Lanpuorps. Daily 
Mail, in Nov., 1905. 


3. ABouT Sir THomas More. 
Printed as introduction to More’s 
“Utopia” (see Bib. III, 1905); the 
12th essay in An Englishman. An 
account and criticism of More and 
his “ Utopia,” a work which is “‘ in 
reality . . . very unimaginative.” 


4, AgouT THE Principia: Dead ~ 


Languages that should be buried. 
Daily Mail, Dec. 4th, 1897. 


5. ADMINISTRATIVE SOCIALISM. 
12th chapter of New Worlds. <Ac- 
count of the Fabian Society’s appli- 
cation of the administrative spirit 
in British politics to Socialism, of 
the works and ideas of the Society, 
and of its “‘ dominant intelligence,” 


Sidney Webb. 


Aputt Epvucation. Sunday 
Times, May 22nd, 1921; reprinted 
as College, Newspaper and Book 


(q.v.). 


AEP 
6. ADVANCEMENT OF’ SOCIALISM, 
THe. 15th and final chapter of 


New Worlds. Summary of previous 
arguments, statement of the three 
channels for Socialist effort, and 
the connection between constructive 
Socialism and politics and the 
Labour Party. 


7. ADVANTAGE OF TOOTHACHE, 
Tue. Pall Mall Gazette, Apr. 24th, 
1894. 


ADVENT OF THE Frytnc Man, 
THe. Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 8th, 
1893. Reprinted as The Flying 
Man (q.v.). 


Apyr, Cotonet. Chief of the 
Port Burdock Police, he organizes 
the pursuit of Griffin, who getting 
him alone takes his revolver from 
him, and shoots and presumably 
kills him. Invisible Man. 


_ 8. A.D. 1900 APPLICATION FOR 
LEAVE TO GIVE A Dinner. Pall 
Mall Gazette, Oct. 12th, 1894. 


9. Aipyornis Istanp. Pall Mall 
Budget, Christmas No. 1894; 10th 
story in Stolen Bacillus, 6th in 
Country of the Blind ; also Pearson’s 
Magazine, Feb., 1905. Butcher, an 
orchid collector, is stranded upon 
an atoll off the coast of Madagascar. 
He has with him an epyornis egg 
which hatches. In his loneliness 
he grows quite fond of his strange 
companion, but it becomes so 
vicious that he has to kill it. He 
is rescued and sells the bones. 


AER 


ArropiLes. The name given to 
the smaller flying machines in 
When the Sleeper Wakes: in the 
revised edition, The Sleeper Awakes, 
they are called monoplanes. 


Arrican Rippiu, Tue. Daily 
Mail, Jan. 30th, 1918; reprinted 
as The Labour View of Middle 
Africa (q.v.). 


10. Arrer A YEAR OF JOURNAL- 
ism: AN OUTBREAK OF AUTO- 
OxpiruaRy. Westminster Gazette, 
Sept. 20th, 1924. 55th and last 
article in Year of Prophesying. In 
this ‘‘ outbreak of auto-obituary ” 
Wells, looking back over his series 
of articles for the McClure Syndi- 
cate, and over his life’s work in the 
proof sheets of the Atlantic Edition, 
reviews and summarizes his en- 
deavour and faith as a “‘ creative 
revolutionary.” 


11. ArreR A YEAR OF WAR 
(Looking Ahead). Daily Chronicle, 
Aug. 2nd, 1915. Survey of obvious 
changes brought about in England 
by the war, with a prophecy con- 
cerning the changed relative finan- 
cial position of England and Amer- 
ica in the future. 


12. Ack or SPECIALISATION, AN, 
Daily Mail, Apr. 20th, 1904; 19th 
essay in An Englishman. There is 
a popular idea that the present age 
is one of specialisation, arising 
through the confusion of specialisa- 
tion with division of labour. “ This 
is most distinctly not an age of 
specialisation.” 


13. AtrR ARMAMENT: THE Svu- 
PREMACY OF Quatiry. Westmin- 
ster Gazette, May 3rd, 1924; 35th 
article in Year of Prophesying. 
The numerical supremacy of the 
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French air-force does not necessarily 
mean victory for it; in the air. 
that depends more upon individual 
quality than upon quantity. 


ALEXxIEVNA, ANNA. A Russian 
prostitute, daughter of an English- 
woman. Prothero falls in love 
with her in Moscow, but not 
sufficiently to stay with her or to 
take her with him. Research Mag- 
nificent. 


Aumony, Acatoa. The “ deep- 
voiced, stirring Agatha,” “one of 
that large and increasing number of 
dusky grey-eyed ladies who go 
through life with an air of darkly 
incomprehensible significance.” She 
is a novelist and leader of a “ section 
of the suffrage movement... . 
It was one of the less militant sec- 
tions, but it held more meetings 
and passed more resolutions than 
any two others.” When Lady 
Harman leaves her husband she 
appeals to Agatha for advice, but 
is only told to return and fight 


out her battle in the home. Mar- 
riage and Sir Isaac Harman. 
14. ALuIED ZoLLVEREIN, THE. 


Some Objections Considered. Daily 
Chronicle, Feb. 13th, 1915. 


15. Amateur Nature-Lover, 
Tue. See Out Banstead Way. 36th 
essay in Personal Matters. Descrip- 
tion of an autumn walk over Epsom 
Downs through Banstead to Sutton, 
with humorous interludes con- 
cerning golfers, puff-balls, and old 
boots. 


16. AMERICA AND ENTANGLING 
Auuiances. See Dogmas that are 
Dying. 18th chapter in Washing- 
ton. Disarmament can be made 
possible and world peace ensured 
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only by America’s entry into pro- 
tective alliances with certain coun- 
tries. She has always shirked such 
alliances and their responsibilities, 
but to-day such a policy is “ en- 
tirely unworthy of a republic which 
has now become the predominant 
state in the world.” 


17. AMERICAN PoPuULATION, THE. 
See Social Conditions and the Social 
Future in the Umted States of 
America. 22nd essay in An Eng- 
lishman. Discussion and weighing 
of certain arguments for and agaiust 
“ the belief that these ninety million 
people who constitute the United 
States of America are destined to 
develop into a great distinctive 
nation with a character and culture 
of its own.’ Wells analyses the 
social system, considers the Ameri- 
can tradition and lack of a “ sense 
of the state,’ and the trend of 
national _ self-criticism, and dis- 
cusses the “four sets of possibili- 
ties” which will play a great part 
in the moulding of the future—the 
plutocracy, the universities, the 
Socialist movement, and the women. 
He touches upon the question of 
government and concludes this 
pessimistic essay with the words, 
“It is quite possible that the 
American John Smiths may have 
little to brag about in the way of 
national predominance by A.D. 
2000. It is quite possible that the 
United States may be sitting meekly 
at the feet of at present quite un- 
anticipated teachers.” 


America’s Livine Prosect. Sun- 
day Express, Dec. 4th, 1921; re- 
printed as An Association of Nations 


(q.v.). 


18. America’s RoLE In WORLD 
Peace. See The Voice of America. 


related in The Wonderful Visit. 
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24th chapter in Washington. Wells 
hears President Harding address 
the reassembled Congress, Dec. 9th, 
1921; describes the occasion, the 
men themselves, Harding’s position 
as the voice of America, and his 
speech. He finds the ceremony 
“simple, fine, dignified.” 


19. AMERICA THE PEACEMAKER. 
Daily News, Sept. 7th, 1914. 


Anarcuist, THe. In The Stolen 
Bacillus. A nervous, haggard, pale- 
faced man, who steals a tube of 
what he believes to be a cultivation 
of cholera bacteria, thinking to 
desolate London with it. 


20. ANCIENT EXPERIMENTS IN Co- 
OPERATION. Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
Oct., 1892. 


Anp Now? Daily Mail, June 
26th, 1911, reprinted as the first 
half of Of the New Reign (q.v.). 


ANGEL, THE. Whose adveutures- 
in the village of Siddermorton are 
He 
is beautiful in an effeminate way, 
short and slight, with iridescent 
wings, “the angel of Italian art, 
polychromatic and gay. He comes 
from the land of beautiful dreams,” 
in a glare of golden light and amid 
the sound of music. When the 
Vicar shoots him down he is clad 
in a¥saffron robe, but adopts one 
of his host’s suits. After the fatal 
fire at the vicarage, a cross is 
erected over “the ashes of the 
Vicar’s stuffed ostrich,” and in- 
scribed “‘ Thomas Angel.” 


21. AncELs. Pall Mall Gazette, 


late 1893. 
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22. AnimaL SpEctatists. Globe, 
Sept. 29th, 1893. 
23. ANN VeRonicA: A Modern 


Love Story. See Bib., No. 38. 
Ann Veronica Stanley lives with 
her father and aunt at Morningside 
Park, a London suburb on the 
L.S.W.R. Chafing under restric- 
tions continually imposed upon 
her, she runs away to London, 
and refuses to return. Her money 
dwindles away, she cannot find 
work, and has to pawn her more 
valuable possessions. She comes 
into contact with some London 
Socialists and goes to a meeting of 
the Fabian Society. Then she 
accepts a loan of £40 from Ramage, 
a neighbour of the Stanleys, and 
becomes a student in the biological 
laboratory of the Central Imperial 
College. Ramage takes her out 
occasionally, and one night tries 
to kiss her. She, in love with 
Capes, a demonstrator at the Col- 
lege, repulses him, and is reminded 
of her debt. Next day she sends 
him £20, and when he returns the 
notes burns them in a fit of temper. 
Desperate now, she joins the suffra- 
gettes in a House of Commons raid 
and is sent to Cannongate Prison 
for a month. During this period 
she thinks things over, and upon 
her release returns to her home, 
but still attends the lectures at 
the College. In spite of her love 
for Capes, she allows herself to be 
engaged to Manning, a middle-aged 
civil servant who is sincerely in 
love with her. Then, realising the 
impossibility of such a marriage, 
she breaks the engagement and 
tells Capes that she loves him. 
He is a married man living apart 
from his wife, and for a time he 
tries to resist his love for her, but 
at the end of the session they go 
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to Switzerland, spending their holi- 
day together in the mountains. 
Four years later Capes, now @ 
successful playwright, and Ann 
Veronica, now his wife and soon 
to be a mother, entertain Mr. and 
Miss Stanley at their flat. 


24. ANOTHER Basis FoR LIFE. 
Saturday Review, Dec. 22nd, 1894. 
A scientific speculation on the possi- 
bility of another and quite different 
atomic basis for life. 


25. ANSwEeR, AN. New Age, 
Mar. 28th, 1908. <A reply to some 
criticisms. 


26. ANTAGONISM oF SxEx, THE. 
Westminster Gazette, August 30th, 
1924 ; reprinted as Sex Antagonism 
(q.v.). A comment on “ Ancilla’s 
Share,” by Elizabeth Robins ;_pro- 
tests against a tendency expressed 
in it towards a vast feminine moye- 
ment against co-operation with men. 


27. ANTICIPATIONS OF A WORLD 
Peace: Selected and Abbreviated 
from Jn the Fourth Year. See Bib. 
No. 66a. The chapter-titles are : 
1, The Way to Concrete Realization ; 
2, The League must be Representa- 
tive ; 3, The Necessary Powers of 
the League ; 4, League and Empire ; 
5, Three Vital Questions ; 6, The 
War-Aims Controversy; 7, The 
Plain Necessity for a League ; 8 
The Propaganda of the League. 


, 


28. ANTICIPATIONS OF THE RE- 
ACTION OF MECHANICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRogREss Upon HumAN LIFE 
AND THoucut. See Bib. No. 19. 
The chapter-titles are: 1, Loco- 
motion in the Twentieth Century ; 
2, The Probable Diffusion of Great 
Cities; 3, Developing Social Ele- 
ments ; 4, Certain Social Reactions ; 
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5, The Life-History of Democracy ; 
6, War in the Twentieth Century ; 
7, The Conflict of Languages ; 8, 
The Larger Synthesis; 9, Faith, 
Morals, and Public Policy in the 
Twentieth Century. 


29. APOLOGY FOR A WORLD- 
Utopia, An. Printed as Chapter 
10 of Evolution of World Peace 
(see Bib. II, 1921). 


APOSTLE OF NaturE, THE. A 
native of Utopia who overtakes the 
Owner of the Voice and the botanist 
as they are descending into the 
Zermatt valley. He wears sandals 
and has no hat, professes himself a 
Nazarite, and advocates a “‘ return 
to Nature.’ He spends all his 
leisure travelling and lecturing on 
“ The Need of a Return to Nature” 
and “Simple Foods and Simple 
Ways.” The essence of his creed 
is that “a natural death is better 
than an artificial life,’ and he 
criticises Utopia as being “ over- 

naged.” The Owner of the Voice 

escribes him as “a poseur beyond 
question, a conscious Ishmaelite 
in the world of wit, and in some 
subtly inexplicable way . . . a most 
consummate ass.” 


30. APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN 
PropLe, AN. Daily Chronicle, Aug. 
24th, 1914; 9th chapter in War 
that will End War. A_ protest 
against certain American proposals 
to purchase German ships lying in 
American harbours and to use them 
to supply Germany with war 
material and food; appeals to 
America as a great free nation not 
to “make difficulties for us out 
of our world perplexities, snatch 
advantages, carp from your infinite 
security at our allies, and perhaps 
in the crisis of our struggle pick 


Modern Utopia. 
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a quarrel with us upon some second- 
ary score.” Rather should America 
take the lead her greatness war- 
rants, and when the war is over 
come into a general conference to 
ensure world- peace. 


31. APPLE, THE. Idler, Oct., 
1896 ; 5th story in Plattner Story. 
Mr. Hinchcliffe, a young assistant 
master journeying to take up a new 
position at Holmwood Grammar 
School, is given an apple from the 
Tree of Knowledge by a fellow- 
traveller who explains how it came 
into his possession. The young 
man takes it, but finding it awk- 
ward to carry and fearing to appear 
ridiculous, throws it away untasted. 


32. ARE WE STICKING TO THE 
Pornt? A Discussion of War Aims. 
Daily Mail, Dec. 26th, 1917; re- 
printed as section 3 of Getting the 
League Idea Clear in Relation to 
Imperialism. In this article, writ- 
ten at the request of the editor, 
Wells holds that the real issue of 
this war is that of ‘‘ freedom versus 
imperialism, the League of Nations 
versus that net of diplomatic 
roguery and of aristocratic, pluto- 
cratic, and autocratic greed and 
conceit which has dragged us all 
into this vast welter of bloodshed 
and loss.” 


33. ARGONAUTS OF THE AIR, THE. 
Phil May’s Annual, 1895; 2nd 
tale in Plattner Story. Monson, a 
millionaire, exhausts his wealth in 
the building and testing of flying 
machines. Smarting under a casual 
phrase uttered by a woman, he 
makes his first and last flight, in 
the company of Woodhouse, his 
assistant. For a few moments the 
machine swoops Londonwards from 
his grounds in Worcester Park, 
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then crashes in South Kensington, | 


killing them both. 


34. ARMAMENTS: The Futility 
of Mere Limitation. Daily Mail, 
Nov. 9th, 1921; 2nd chapter of 
Washington. Derides the idea that 
limitation of armaments will pre- 
vent warfare. The only solution 
of the problem lies in the settlement 
of international disputes, the con- 
version of the armament interests, 
and the bringing into being of 
an “organised international co- 
operation.” 


Art Exists ror Joy. See What 
Everyone Should Read. 


ARTILLERY Man, An. In War 
of the Worlds. He spends the first 
night of the Martian offensive in 
the narrator's house on Maybury 
Hill, and tells how his battery 
was wiped out by the Fighting 
Machines. In the morning he and 
the narrator start Londonwards 
together, but are separated at 
Shepperton Lock. After the ex- 
odus from London they meet again 
on Putney Hill, and he is full of 
plans for the preservation of Man 
and his ultimate victory against the 
Martians. But he prefers planning 
to execution, and the narrator 
leaves him after a day or two. 


35. ART oF Brine PxorTo- 
GRAPHED, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, 
late 1893; 4th of the Select Con- 
versations. 


36. ASSOCIATION OF Nations, AN. 
See America’s Living Project. 
chapter in Washington. Suggests 
that out of the Conference may 
grow an Association of Nations 
which will create a World Parlia- 
ment functioning through com- 
missions sitting in various countries. 


19th | 
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37. As THE WoRLD Lives ON. 
Independent Magazine, Jan. 8th, 
1917. An article. 


At a Wrinpow. Black and 
White, Aug. 25th, 1894; reprinted 
as Through a Window (q.v.). 


38. At WasHInGTON. 14th chap- 
ter of The Future in America. Com- 
ments on the lack of ideas and 
concentration that Wells finds in 
Washington during his visit there. 
He has a talk with President Roose- 
velt, “‘ a very symbol of the creative 
will in man.” 


Autuor, AN. The hero of The 
Wild Asses of the Devil, a prosperous 
popular novelist who writes stories 
“of an acceptable nature . . . care- 
fully offending no one and seeking 
only to please.” There are several 
sketches of him. 


39. AVIATION OF THE HAtrF- 
CiviLisED, THE. Westminster Ga- 
zette, Oct. 27th, 1923; 6th article 
in Year of Prophesying. Criticism 
of the present air-services of Kurope. 
Private enterprise will never run 
them successfully, also “it is im- 
possible to control (them) on 
nationalist lines.” 


40. AWAKENING OF PassION FOR 
THE WoRLD State, THE (Probable 
Future of Mankind, 4). Review of 
Reviews, Jan., 1921; reprinted as 
section 4 of Probable Future of 
Mankind (q.v.). Unless mankind 
is to perish, self-destroyed, world- 
peace must be accomplished. Teach- 
ing is the “ initial and decisive factor 
in the future of mankind,” and it 
is the duty of everyone who has 
ability and opportunity to teach 
this vision of a single world-state. 
So far the movement towards it has 
lacked passion, but that will come. 
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- clear hard voice that had an almost 


Azuma-Z1. The part negroid, 
part Asiatic assistant at the Cam- 
berwell power station. In his 
ignorance he worships the large 
dynamo as a god and at last 
sacrifices the bullying Holroyd to 
it. He attacks the electrician who 
takes the dead man’s place, but, 
unsuccessful, throws himself upon 
the machine and is killed. Lord of 
the Dynamos. 


B 


BapsLe Macuines. Mechanisms 
which replace the newspaper in the 
22nd century, bellowing ‘the news 
from their “ foolish trumpet faces.” 
The largest of them, the General 
Intelligence Machine, is fifty feet 
in height. Sleeper Wakes. 


41. Bacarrow. Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, about 1894; 32nd essay in 
Personal Matters. Portrait of a 
man, Bagarrow, who is “born 
good, a congenital good example, a 
sufferer from atrophy of his original 
sin.’ His ambition is to be a 
True Gentleman; he is “ without 
the lust or pride of life, without 
curiosity or adventure, a mere timid 
missionary of a religion of ‘ Nicer 
Ways.’” Forcible trepanning seems 
the only remedy. 


42. Bacsuot’s Murat Dercora- 
TIONS. Pall Mall Gazette, May 
17th, 1894; 5th of the Select Con- 
versations. The uncle protests 
against the fashion of decorating 
walls with reproductions of famous 
paintings. 


Bartey, ALTIORA. Wife of Oscar 
Bailey, a “ tall commanding figure, 
splendid but a little untidy in 
black silk and red beads, with dark 
eyes that had no depths, with a 
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visible prominence, aquiline fea- 
tures and straight black hair that 
was apt to get astray,’ a high 
tenor voice, and an authoritative 
manner. Before her marriage she 
is prominent as one of the “ little 
shoal of young women who were 
led into politico- philanthropic activ- 
ities by the influence of the earlier 
novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward— 
the Marcella crop.” It is through 
her writings on social questions 
that she meets Oscar when she is 
thirty-three; after her marriage 
she makes their house in Chamber 
Street a centre of political and 
social activity. Their first book, 
“ The Permanent Official,” in three 
volumes, is mentioned as an “ en- 
during achievement.” Altiora plans 
the marriage of Remington and 
Margaret, and brings them together 
as much as possible. New Machaa- 
velli. 


Battery, Oscar. A “ short, sturdy 
figure with a rounded protruding 
abdomen and a curious broad, 
flattened, clean-shaven face that 
seemed nearly all forehead.” He 


goes to Balliol “bristling with 


extraordinary degrees and prizes 
captured in provincial” univer- 
sities, and makes a name there 
“as the most formidable dealer in 
facts the rhetoricians of the Union 
had ever had to encounter.” En- 
ters the Civil Service and becomes a 
political journalist. After his mar- 
riage he gives up everything to 
collaborate with his wife. He is 
a member of the Pentagram circle. 
An acquaintance describes him as 
an “infernal Bottle-Imp.” New 
Machiavelli. 


43. BALANCE OF PRESENT AND 
Future, Tue. Daily Mail, Apr. 
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9th, 1913; 3rd article in War and 
Common Sense. Prophecies that if 
war with Germany does not come 
before 1933 or so, the next war will 
be fought on the borders of Poland 
by Britain, France and Germany. 
against Russia and Asia. This 
consideration must have its effect 
on our war policy ; education must 
be better organised; “make men, 
that is the only sane permanent 
preparation for war.” 


BALLADE OF THE BEDROOM SUITE. 
A fragmentary poem (16 lines only) 
read by the Poet in The Poet and 
the Emporvum. 


Baneuurst. An unscrupulous 
London journalist, owner of The 
New Paper, mentioned in Filmer, 
In the Days of the Comet, The Sea 
Lady. His motto is, “ Stuff that 
the public won’t believe aren’t 
facts.” 


Barpiet’s Romance, A. Truth, 
Mar. 8th, 1894; reprinted as In 
the Modern Vein (q.v.). 


Barnet, Frepericx. Son of 
wealthy parents, well educated, left 
penniless after his father’s bank- 
ruptcy and suicide in 1956. He 
starves in the intervals between 
teaching and writing, but upon the 
outbreak of war is sent to France 
as an infantry officer. Transferred 
to Holland he sees the smashing of 
the dykes, but saves himself and 
his men. With the peace he re- 
turns to England and is employed 
at the Winchester wireless station. 
In 1970 he publishes ‘“ Frederick 
Barnet’s Wander Jahre,” an ac- 
count of his life and thoughts 
between his nineteenth and twenty- 
third years, the period of the “ last 
war.’ World Set Free. 
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.. BarnsTaPLe, ALFRED. “‘ Sub- 
editor and general factotum of the 
Liberal, that well-known organ of 
the more depressing aspects of 
advanced thought.” He is “a 

man of strong natural affections ; 

he loved his family extremely so 
that he knew it by heart,” but he 
is depressed by the “ unvarying 
pessimism of Mr. Peeve, his chief,” 
and ‘‘ when he was in these jaded 
moods it bored him acutely.” 

Before he starts on his holiday he 

is “‘ night and day now . . . worry- 

ing about the world at large.” 

He has a wife, whose ‘‘ competent 

devotion” he so carefully evades, 

and three sons. Men Like Gods. 


Barrack, Dr. Extav. (Elihu 
the son of Barachel the Buzite 
of the kindred of Ram). The 


Sundering on Sea doctor consulted 
by Job Huss, a “ round-headed 
young man with a clean-shaven 
face, a mouth that was determinedly 
determined and slightly oblique, 
a short nose, and a general ex- 
pression of resolution.” He is 
“hard, competent,” and has lost 
a leg in the war. He suggests an 
examination and operation by Sir 
Alpheus Mengo, and on the morning 
of the operation comes in to see 
that his patient is ready, getting so 
interested in the discussion that 
he forgets to meet Sir Alpheus. He 
is an “ Agnostic by habit and pro- 
fession. A Doubting Thomas, born 
and bred,” putting his faith in 
Fact and believing in a Process, 
something beyond and outside Man. 
His motto is “ Be yourself.” In 
Huss’s dream he is Elihu the son 


- of Barachel, sitting “ with an air 


of false humility insolently judging 
them all.” Undying Fire. 


BarRALonGa, Lorp. Owner of 
the grey touring car which is the 
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first to enter Utopia. He is a 
“youngish, baldish, undersized man, 
who suffers very gravely from a 
disordered liver and kidneys,” and 
has made a fortune “ partly by 
accident, partly by the unscru- 
pulous cheating of various inventors. 
...So he was able to buy the 
noble title.” “‘ His skull was very 
low and broad above his brows . 

his little brown eyes were alert 
and wary as those of a wicked 
urchin in the hands of a policeman.” 
He is killed on Quarantine Crag. 
Men Like Gods. 


Batuwick, Miss. Boon’s aman- 
uensis, a “‘ large, cool, fresh-coloured 
permanently young lady.” Every 
morning he dictates to her, she 
typing his words and intimating 
when his imagination carries him 
into ‘“‘ regions outside the tastes 
and interests of that enormous 
ante bellum public it was his fortune 
to please.” Boon. 


Baynes, Epwin Peak. <A young 
poet who has his work typed by 
Kithel Lewisham ; he comes several 
times to the house and meets her 
once in the street. 
sends the roses to his wife she 
thinks that Baynes has sent them 
and throws them under the dressing- 
table. Lewisham thinks that his 
work might be “spoken of collec- 
tively as Bosh.” Mr. Lewisham. 


Beacu-Manparin, Lapy. 
broad, abundant, billowing per- 
sonality . . . altogether less like a 
woman than an occasion of public 
rejoicing. Even her blue eyes pro- 
jected, her chin and brows and 
nose all seemed racing up to the 
front of her as if excited by the 
clarion notes of her abundant 
voice, and the pinkness of her 


When Lewisham. | 
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complexion was as exuberant as 
her manners. She is a friend of 
Mr. Brumley, and through him of 
Lady Harman, in whose coming out 
she plays a considerable part and 
whose rescue she attempts un- 


successfully. Sir Isaac Harman 
hates and fears her. Sir Isaac 
Harman; mentioned in Bealby 


and Research Magnificent. 


44. Beatsy; A Holiday. See 
Bib. No. 57. This book is dedicated 
to “that real Lord Chancellor 
who not only reads Hegel but who 
gave his country an army to be 
proud of, fit and ready when the 
moment came.’-—Lord Haldane. 
Sir Peter and Lady Laxton are 
giving an important week-end party 
at Shonts, the chief guest being 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Mogger- 
idge. On the Saturday night, after 
his host has retired, Lord Moggeridge 
creeps downstairs in search of 
whisky and cigars. He is dis- 
covered through the rebellion and 
flight from lower regions of the 
latest and very youthful addition 
to the staff of servants at Shonts, 
Arthur Bealby, who collides with 
him on the stairs and then, in the 
confusion, finds refuge in a priest 
hole behind the wall of the Lord 
Chancellor’s room. All night long 
Lord Moggeridge is kept awake by 
movements behind the wall, and 
in the morning chances to discover 
Mergleson, the stately butler, about 
to enter the passage leading to the 
hole. He jumps to the conclusion 
that Captain Douglas, a fellow- 
guest, has bribed the servants to 
annoy him. By this time Bealby 
is some miles away from Shonts, 
and that morning joins a caravan 
party consisting of Mrs, Bowles, 
Mrs. Geedge, and Madeleine Philips, 
an actress who is engaged to Captain 
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Douglas. For two days he travels 
with them, until, on the Tuesday, 
the ladies are joined by their hus- 
bands and Captain Douglas, when, 
hearing them speak of Shonts and 
fearing recapture, he runs away. 
He meets a tramp, William Bridget, 
who next day forces him to take 
part in a burglary. On Thursday 
morning, he gets away from his un- 
pleasant companion, only to find 
notices everywhere offering £5 re- 
ward for his return to Shonts. In 
the village of Crayminster he is 
recognised and pursued by a great 
crowd right across the sacred 
strawberry fields of Mr. Benshaw, 
a local farmer. He escapes and 
hides in a shed until the next morn- 
ing. Meanwhile, Captain Douglas, 
anxious to clear himself of the 
Lord Chancellor’s charge and realis- 
ing that Bealby is the cause of all 
the trouble, sets out in pursuit of 
him after considerable delay caused 
by Madeleine, with whom he quar- 
rels. On the Friday morning, Bealby 
comes upon Captain Douglas, who 
whirls him off to London on his 
motor-cycle. Through his uncle, 
Lord Chickney, he gains immediate 
access to the Lord Chancellor and 
attempts an explanation. Bealby 
starts confessing his part in the 
burglary in a way most compro- 
mising to the captain, who gives 
everything up and goes to France. 
Bealby returns to Shonts with the 
determination to do better work 
in the future. 


BEALBy, ArtHuR. Step-son of 
the gardener at Shonts. He is a 
boy of romantic disposition, with 
an objection to work in general and 
“service”? in particular. At one 
time he is persuaded that, in reality, 
he is the rightful “ Earl Shonts.” 
Bealby. 
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The gro- 


ne: Prope, THE. 
esque inhabitants of Dr. Moreau’s 


island, numbering about sixty at 
the time of Prendick’s arrival. 
Altogether Moreau made over one 
hundred, but many died or were 
killed. Certain of the females bear 
offspring, which generally die; 
those which survive are pink hop- 
ping creatures with long hind legs, 
about the size of cats. They in- 
herit none of the acquired human 
characteristics of their parents. 
Those of the Beast People men- 
tioned by name are the Ape-Man, 
the Bear-Bull Man, three Bull Men 
(the boat-pullers), a Footless Thing 
(a limbless creature which broke 
loose while still unfinished and in 
“infuriating pain”; “it travelled 
in a rollicking way like a porpoise 
swimming’), the Hyzna- Swine, 
the Leopard Man (these two were 
the first of the rabbit-killers and 
leaders of the revolt), M’ling (Mont- 
gomery’s personal attendant, “a 
bear tainted with dog and ox’’), the 
Saint Bernard Dog Man, the Sayer 
of the Law (also called the Hairy 
Grey Thing and the Silvery Hairy 
Man ; he leads the rest of ihe Peo- 
ple in the saying of Moreau’s Law), 
and the Wolf- Bear Man. Dr. Moreau. 


45. Beautirut Suir, Tur. See 
A Moonlight Fable. 33rd story in 
Country of the Blind. A “little 
man” has a beautiful suit made for 
him by his loving mother. One 
moonlit night he wakes and dons 
his suit, tearing away the cuff and 
elbow guards and revealing it in 
all its precious perfection. He goes 
out into the garden, wading the 
duck-pond, “a great bowl of silver 
moonshine,” and so on to the high 
road, rejoicing in the sweetness of 
the night, at last to fall into a stone 
pit, breaking his neck. 
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47. Becinnincs or MIND AND 


article in Year of Prophesying ; see Lancuacr, Tux. 4th chapter of 


H. G. Wells 
Flying. 


on the Beauty of 


BrecHAMEL, GrEorGcE. A _ distin- 
guished London art critic. Under 
the pretence of helping her to 
Live Her Own Life he persuades 
Jessica Milton to leave home with 
him, hoping to compromise her 
and so achieve his desire. But he 
soon begins to feel that “ this 
romantic business of seduction” is 
“unexpectedly tame,” and when 
she runs away from him he does 
not trouble to pursue her. His 
wife is mentioned as a woman 
of “peculiar moral views” who 
measures “‘ marital infidelity largely 
by its proximity to herself.” Wheels 
of Chance. 


Beprorp. Narrator of The First 
Meninthe Moon. Anundischarged 
bankrupt, hard pressed by one 
creditor, he takes a bungalow at 
Lympne and lives on credit while 
writing a play. Here he meets 
Cavor and forces himself upon the 
inventor. In the moon he causes 
trouble by his too-hasty temper. 
After the loss of the sphere he 
goes to Amalfi to write the story 
of his adventures and to complete 
his play, being now in comfortable 
circumstances from the sale of the 
moon-gold. When messages are 
received from Cavor he goes to 
Wendigee’s observatory on Monta 
Rosa. While disposing of the gold 
he assumes the name of Blake to 
avoid any risks of annoyance from 
his ‘‘ cantankerous creditor.” 


46. Berore THE Fancy Dress 
Batu. Pall Mall Gazette, in March, 
1894. Article. 


-he has 


Mankind. In three sections, the 
first of which discusess the “ ideal 
environment” for a child, the 
second the beginnings of speech 
and the present inefficient teaching 
of English, and the last the know- 
ledge which the average child 
should have acquired by the end of 
his fifth year. 


48. BreHIND THE Front. 3rd 
chapter of The War in Italy. Dis- 
cusses the effect of the war upon 
Italy, and the Italian attitude to 
her allies and enemies. 


Bexrens. A young Oxford don, 
“one of those vividly clever ener- 
getic people who are the despair 
of originative men.” Beginning as 
Trafford’s ‘‘ pupil and _ sedulous 
ape,” he goes on to imitate his 
work in a way and “with an 
intensity which most marvellously 
simulated originality.’ He be- 
comes known as an authority upon 
molecular physics, and enrages 
Trafford by the “ solemn mess he’s 
making of it.” It is owing to 
Behrens’s advertised assertion that 
solved the problem 
of synthesising india-rubber that 
Trafford works it out himself. 
Marriage. 


Betitows. Narrator of Le Mari 
Terrible, The Poet and the Em- 
porium, The Remarkable Case of 
Davidson's Eyes, The Triumphs of 
a Taxidermist. 


BennaM, WILLIAM PorPHYRY. 
The main character in The Research 
Magnificent, son of a clergyman 
and schoolmaster. His mother runs 
away with a rich man, Nolan, 
who leaves most oi his fortune to 
her son in compensation, and Ben- 
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ham takes advantage of his cir- 
cumstances to devote his life to a 
study of the collective life of the 
world, to a ‘‘ research after aris- 
tocracy.” He is ruled from his 
schooldays to his death by his 
attempt to live the aristocratic life. 
His religious belief develops from 
an “atheistical republicanism” to 
a belief in “God the immortal 
adventurer in me.” He is a physi- 
cal coward, and hates all animals, 
particularly horses; he rides with 
such “‘ joylessness of bearing” that 
he is called the ‘ Galvanised 
Corpse.” All his life he battles 
with what he calls the four limita- 


tions. Fear, Indulgence, Jealousy, 
Prejudice. He marries Amanda 
Morris. 

BENSINGTON. An ‘eminent 


scientist,” Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a former president 
of the Chemical Society. <A 
short, bald man with gold-rimmed 
spectacles and slashed cloth boots, 
who has risen to eminence by his 
researches upon Toxic Alkaloids, 
The public take him to be the 
sole inventor of the Food of 
the Gods, and an attempt is 
made to lynch him at his flat. 
Whereupon he retires, with Jane, 
his cousin and housekeeper, to 


Tunbridge Wells. Food of the Gods. 


49. Brpie oF CrviLisation, THE. 
See The New Bible. 4th and 5th 
chapters of The Salvaging of Civilisa- 
tion. A revival of an idea first 
suggested by Comenius, that of 
““a common book which 
should form the basis and frame- 
work for the thoughts and imagina- 
tions of every citizen in the world.” 
This he models on the Bible, suggest- 
ing a modern equivalent for each 
of the old Jewish books. The New 
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Bible would contain an outline 


history of the world and of mankind, 
the rules of life and health, the 
facts of sex, the moral code, the 
fundamentals of economics, and, 
in place of the later books, groups 
of anthologies containing the best 
thought of the world in prose and 
poetry. 


Binpon. “ One of the most in- 
fluential shareholders ” in the Lon- 
don flying-stage company of the 
22nd century, a middle-aged man 
with a fondness for pleasure which 
he indulges to such an extent that 
it kills him. When Elizabeth 
Mwres elopes with Denton he uses 
his influence to drive them to the 
lowest level, and then at the last 
minute leaves all his money to her, 
hoping at least to impress her 
with his magnanimity. Story of the 
Days to Come. 


50. BroLogicaL PRoBLEM oF To- 
DAY, THE. Saturday Review, Dec. 
29th, 1894. Unsigned article. 


51. BroLogy FOR THE INTER- 
MEDIATE SCIENCE AND PRELIMINARY 
Scientiric Examinations ; Hints 
for Practical Work. University 
Correspondent, Feb. 25th, 1893. 


52. Bro-Oprimism. Nature, Aug. 
29th, 1895. Review of ‘‘ The Hver- 
green,” a semi-annual periodical 
issued from St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 


53. Brrtn Rate Dec ine, THE. 
Daily Mail, May 19th, 1904. 


Buiack Smoke, Tue. A highly 


“poisonous vapour used by the 


Martians in their advance upon 
London. It is discharged from 
great canisters fired rocket-wise ~ 


from guns. War of the Worlds. 
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54. BhamME THE Newty RicH 
ADVENTURERS. 
Oct. 25th, 1919. A 200-word note 
on an article by Shaw Desmond, 
“Is Labour Sinking the Ship ?” 
in the same issue. 


Buanpisu, Mr. Hero of The 
Spoils of Mr. Blandish; a man 
“ pretty completely taken from the 
James ideal.” A drawing shows 
him “ going delicately through life. 
Oh no! Oh no! But yes/ and 
This is it!” 


55. Break Marcu 1n_ EppiInG 
Forest. Pall Mall Gazette, Mar. 
16th, 1894; 27th essay in Personal 
Matters. Description of visit paid 
to Epping Forest in March by the 
writer and his wife. 


56. BLiInKERS FoR FReE Youu: 
Youne America Asks To Hear 
AND SEE. Westminster Gazette, 
June 14th, 1924; 41st article in 
Year of Prophesying. Comments on 
elementary and university educa- 
tion in America, with a protest 
against the attempts of the author- 
ities to keep students from full 
knowledge and “ mental freedom.” 


Buss, Reernatp. Friend of 
George Boon and his literary execu- 
tor; he edits and “ prepares for 
publication ” the volume of Boon’s 
literary remains. He is a writer 
too, the title-page of Boon (see 
Bib. No. 56) naming several of his 
books, and suggests to Boon the 
idea which develops into The Mind 
of the Race. There are two sketches 
of him printed in the volume. 


BLUNDERING BoLsHEVISM (Russia 
in the Shadows, 3). Sunday Ex- 
press, Nov. 14th, 1920; ‘reprinted 
as The Quintessence of Bolshevism 


(q.v.). 
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 Bonover, GEorGE. Headmaster 


of the Whortley Proprietary School. 
He dismisses Lewisham for telling 
lies about Ethel Henderson after 


the Scandalous Ramble. Mr. 
Lewisham. 
Boocu, Mrs. One of Lady 


Drew’s pensioned servants, and 
trustee for a favourite Skye terrier. 
She has “ a small set of stereotyped 
remarks that constituted her entire 
mental range.” Tono-Bungay. 


57. Book-KEEPInG A LA MAITRE 
D’EKcote. Daily Mail, Dec. 17th, 
1897. 


58. Boox or Cursges, THE. See 
On Swearing. 18th essay in Per- 
sonal Matters. Professor Gargoyle 
holds that swearing is a “‘ thoroughly 
hygienic and moral practice”; he 
travels about the world “ culling 
flowers of speech.” He bemoans 
the decay of cursing in England, 
contrasting it with the Kast. 


59. Book or Essays DeEpica- 
Tory, THe. See My Last Book. 
33rd essay in Personal Matters. 
Asked by a publisher for a book of 
verse, the author decides on the 
title “‘ Lichens,” and passes on to 
consideration of the dedication. 
Three months later he looks through 
his still unsatisfactory attempts, 
and decides to make a book of them 
as they stand. 


60. Book on BotsHeEvik Russia, 
A. Adelphi, June, 1923 (Contribu- 
tors Club). Review of Odette 
Kean’s “‘ My Adventure in Bolshe- 
vik Russia.” 


61. Boon, THE MIND OF THE 
Race, THE Witp ASSES OF THE 
DEVIL, AND THE Last Trump. See 


’ 
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Bib. No. 56. After the death 


George Boon, a popular novelist, i 
Dec., 1914, Reginald Bliss, his 
literary executor, finds that his 
literary remains are fragmentary, 
that the secret works of which 
Boon talked so much exist only in 
incomplete scraps. He resolves “ at 
least one experimental volume ” 
by editing certain of these (to 
make) fragments and linking them 
by recorded conversations between 
Boon and his friends. There are 
three stories ; throughout the book 
there is much discussion of a 
collective mind of the race, of 
contemporary thought and _ litera- 
ture, and of contemporary writers. 
It is illustrated with 26 sketches of 
characters and writers mentioned. 
See also The Mind of the Race, The 
Wild Asses of the Devil, The Story 
of the Last Trump. 


Boon, Grorcr. A _ writer of 
popular books and plays, known 
throughout the world. But the 
George Boon of Reginald Bliss is 
not “ George Boon the Great Writer, 
but the one who was known only 
to his little circle of intimate 
friends—Bliss, Dodd, F. M. Hueffer, 


Wilkins—to whom he was an 
earnest and serious thinker. Bliss 
recalls ‘“‘his round, enigmatical 


face, an affair of rosy rotundities, 
his very bright, active eyes, his 
queer, wiry, black hair that went 
out to every point in the heavens.” 
He dies towards the end of 1914 
from pneumonia brought on by 
bathing by moonlight in October, 
in an attempt to distract his mind 
from the war. Among the “ re- 
mains” not printed in Boon—some 
being unpublishable—are mentioned 
a small MS. volume of Limericks, 
“Jane in Heaven,” and ‘ An 
Account of a Play” (imitations of 
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illiers de ’Isle Adam), an “ extra- 

dinarily offensive ” interview with 
Raymond Blathwayt, an unfinished 
study of the “ Literary Statesmen 
of the Transition Years from the 
Nineteenth to the Twentieth Cen- 
turies,” a general index to the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, several 
long pieces of Vers Libre, the draft 
of a novel, and great quantities of 
sketches of his friends and con- 
temporaries. Only one of Boon’s 
“popular” novels is mentioned— 
“Captain Clayball.” Mrs. Boon 
is described as an “ extraordinarily 
irrelevant person,” who resents the 
publication of the “ remains.” 


Boranist, THE. Companion of 
the Owner of the Voice in his visit 
to A Modern Utopia. He is a man 
of thirty-nine, lean and tall and 
grave and dyspeptic and “ weakly 
handsome,” who constantly in- 
trudes his ‘ poor little love-affair ” 
upon the Utopian speculations of 
his friend. While in Utopia he 
sees Mary, the woman he loves, 
and in a moment of anger and 
passion bursts the bubble that the 
Owner of the Voice has spun about 
them, bringing them back to reality. 


62. BRAINTREE, BockING, AND 
THE FuruRE oF THE WorRLD (Look- 
ing Ahead). Daily Chronicle, Feb. 
19th, 1916; 4th chapter in What 
is Coming? A stretch of road, 
foolishly planned, together with the 
administration of the two villages, 
Braintree and Bocking, through 
which it runs, is taken as a “ sample 
of the general human way of 
getting things done.” The writer 
predicts that after the war, if there 
is no increase in efficiency, there 
will be revolution and bloodshed. 
This article was commented upon 
in The Essex Review, April, 1916. 


? 
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Bripeet, WituiaM. The tram hen Mr. Direck visits him he is 


with whom Bealby joins compan’ 
after leaving the caravan. A dirty, 
ugly, unshaven man, with great 
experience of the more unpleasant 
side of life; self-named a Socialist, 
he is a thief and an expert in 
simulating epilepsy. He mentions 
his wife as a “bad and spiritless 
person’ who was “ born scared.” 


Bealby. 


Brieces. A young man at a motor 
works. He blows the celestial trum- 
pet by attaching it to a powerful 
foot blow-pipe. Story of the Last 
Trump. 


63. British SCHOOLMASTER, THE. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 18th, 1897. 


Briritinc, Hucu. The central 
character in Mr. Britling. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Great 
War he is a prominent British 
thinker and writer. Beginning with 
** a Pembroke fellowship and a prize 
poem” he becomes an art-critic 
and leader-writer. As a Kahn 
scholar he tours the world, returning 
to write for The Times and to 
produce books on national relation- 
ships and social psychology. He 
is, mentally and physically, an 
energetic, active man. “ His mous- 
tache, his hair, his eyebrows bristled; 
his flaming freckled face seemed to 
bristle too. His little hazel eyes 
came out with a ‘ping.’” His 
“ naturally irritable” and “ active 
and encyclopaedic” mind teems 
with ideas upon every subject. His 
first passionate marriage to Mary, 
the mother of his son Hugh, took 
place when he was a fellow of 
Pembroke, and their life together, 
cut short by her death, is an un- 
forgettable memory. His love for 
Edith is cooler and calmer, in- 
sufficient to hold him altogether ; 


involved in his eighth love affair, 


this time with a Mrs. Harrowdean. 
Books and pamphlets mentioned 
are ‘‘ American Impressions,” “‘ And 
Now War Ends,” “The Anatomy 
of Hate,” “An Examination of 
War,” “The Better Government 
of the World,” and—an unfinished 


volume of verse—‘‘ The Silent 
Places.”’ Edith, his second wife, is 
a “tall, freckled woman with 


pretty brown hair and preoccupied 
brown eyes.” She is a B.Sc. of 
London University and “ several 
things like that,” a woman of calm 
watchful serenity. She and her 
husband no longer love one another, 
but they are bound together by an 
“habitual affection” and by their 
two children. The elder of these 
two boys is not mentioned by name ; 
the younger is Gilbert, a small 
bright bristling boy. 

Briruine, Huen. Mr. Britling’s 
eldest son, the only child of his first 
wife. He is a lanky, shock-headed 
boy of seventeen, whose ambitions 
are divided between science and 
art. Soon after the outbreak of 
war, though not yet eighteen years 
old, he enlists as a private, and in 
due course is sent to France. His 
letters to his father give vivid 
accounts of his army life in training 
and in the trenches. He is killed 
by a stray bullet in October, 1915. 


Britten. Remington’s chief 
friend at the City Merchants School, 
a clever but rather slovenly boy. 
He goes on to Oxford, and though 
he and Remington correspond they 
are not brought continuously to- 
gether until the founding of the 
“Blue Weekly,” of which he be- 
comes sub-editor. He plays a great 
part in Remington’s secession from 
the Liberal Party; at the last 


I 
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crisis he does his best to persuade 
Remington to part with Isabel 
Rivers rather than ruin his career. 
New Machiavelli. 


64. BRoTHERHOOD OF PEOPLES. 
Daily Express, Dec. 16th, 1921 ; 
28th chapter of Washington. Com- 
ments on the part Japan has played 
in helping towards a Pacific settle- 
ment. He outlines necessary future 
conferences, and foresees the politi- 
cal future of mankind as “a great 
system of associated States locked 
and interlocked together by... 
treaties . . . ruling jointly the still 
barbaric regions of the earth and 
pledged to respect, keep, and at last 
welcome to their own ranks the now 
politically enfeebled regions of the 
old civilisation.” 


BRUMLEY, GEORGE. 
medium-sized gentleman,” with “a 
round, ruddy, rather handsome, 
amiable face, a sort of bang of 
brown hair coming over one temple, 
and a large silk bow under his 
chin and a little towards one ear. 
... His profile was regular and 
fine, his eyes expressive, bis mouth, 
a very passable mouth.” He is 
the author of a series of “‘ Huphe- 
mia ”’ books, and volumes of essays 
and travel notes, distinguished by 
their “gay yet steadfast super- 
ficiality.” About the time of his 
first meeting with Lady Harman, 
three years after the death of his 
wife, he is discontented, new ideas 
are coming to him, reality is forcing 
itself upon him. He wishes to 
sell Black Strand, his old home, 
and to start afresh in new surround- 
ings. His one son, a schoolboy, is 
mentioned. Sir Isaac Harman. 

65. Bupsie Bursts, Tue. 11th 
and final chapter in A Modern 
Utopia. The botanist, seeing the 
woman he had loved on earth 
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_ happy in Utopia with her husband’ 


flies into a passion and bursts the 
imaginative bubble which the Owner 
of the Voice has spun about them, 
bringing them back to the London of 
reality. The Owner of the Voice 
leaves‘the botanist and gets on a 
bus. He states his belief that some 
day out of all these dreams of 
Utopia there will come the “ final 
World State, the fair and great 
and fruitful World State, that will 
only not be a Utopia because it 
will be in this world.” 


Bueerns. A young man with a 
“very wise face,” assistant at the 
Folkestone Drapery Bazaar. One 
of Kipps’s special friends. Azpps. 


Buia, Tue. Weekly Sun Liter- 
ary Sup., Dec. 1st, 1895 ; reprinted 
as The Reconciliation (q.v.). 


Bumevs, Beatrice. A “ slender 
young woman of about five and 
twenty,” a woman’s suffrage worker, 
who has the drawing-room floor at 
Matilda Good’s house. She urges 
Harry Smith to avoid Blind Alley 


occupations. Dream. 


BuNTHORNE, Epna. Bert Small- 
way’s “girl”; he returns to her 
from America and marries her 
after killing a rival suitor. War in 
the Air. 


Buntines, THE RanpoutpH. The 
family who “ rescue” the Sea Lady 
near their villa on the beach be- 
tween Folkestone and Sandgate, 
and invite her to remain with them 
as a “ paying guest.” The family 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. Randolph 
Bunting, and three children, Fred, 
Betty, and Nettie. Sea Lady. 


Buntine, REVEREND Mr. Vicar 
of Iping. Griffin burgles his house 
in the early hours of Whit-Monday. 
Later he and Mr. Cuss examine 
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Griffin’s papers, but are interrupted doing. He is a manufacturer of 


by the Invisible Man, who takes 
the vicar’s clothes. Mr. Bunting 
subsequently makes a dash up the 
village street clad only in a news- 
paper. Invisible Man. 


66. Bunyan FoR Busy Men. 
Bellman, April 2nd, 1910. 


Bur.eicH, Ceciz. “ The great 
Conservative leader,” ‘“‘ not only 
distinguished as a politician” but 
“eminent as a private gentleman, 
a philosopher and a man of universal 
intelligence.” He is “ tall, slender, 
grey-headed.” “On earth he had 
done little and been intelligently 
receptive with the happiest results.” 
The Utopians propose to return 
him to the earth. Men Inke Gods. 


Burnet, Susan. An independ- 
ent young woman who comes 
regularly to the Harman’s Putney 
house to renovate the furniture ; 
she is one of the “ disturbing 
influences”? which lead to Lady 
Harman’s revolt and flight from 
Black Strand. Later she gives 
much advice concerning the manage- 
ment of the International Hostels 
to Lady Harman, but becoming 
one of the chief malcontents at the 
Bloomsbury Hostel, she is forced 
to leave. Sir Isaac Harman. 


Burrows, Sir Evipnaz (Eliphaz 
the Temanite). A governor of 
Woldingstanton School, “a slender 
old man, with an avid vulturine 
head poised on a long red neck,” 
scholarly, refined, and courteous. 
With Dad and Farr he plans to 
remove Huss from the headmaster- 
ship. During the discussion in 
Huss’s rooms he expresses his belief 
in immortality and spiritualism, 
and that “ God does not strike men 
needlessly,” implying that Huss’s 
misfortune’s are due to his wrong- 


Temanite building blocks. In Job 
Huss’s dream he becomes Eliphaz 
the Temanite. His nephew, Ken- 
neth Burrows, is head of a com- 
mittee of old boys formed to 
prevent the dismissal of Huss, 
his letter to whom is quoted. 
Undying Fire. 


ButtTERIDGE, ALFRED. Inventor 
of a very successful though simple 
aeroplane, a man “ singularly free 
from ... modesty of any kind.” 
He is continually talking about his 
mother, who is “largely Scotch,” 
and about a lady with whom he has 
“a love affair of large and unusual 
dimensions and irrregular circum- 
stances.” It is rumoured that he 
is actually a South African hotel- 
keeper who has robbed a young 
inventor. Bert Smallways meets 
him at Dymchurch, and _ subse- 
quently, in Germany, is mistaken 
for him. War wn the Air. 
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CappLEs, ALBERT EpwaRp. One 
ot the Giant Children. He is the 


_ child of two Cheasing Hyebright 


villagers, and grandson of Mrs. 
Skinner, who feeds him with Herak- 
leophorbia. He grows up lonely 
and unhappy, unintelligent but 
possessed by a continual wonder. 
“What are ye for, ye swarming 
little people? What are ye all 
doing, what are ye all for?” He 
works for several years in a local 
chalk-pit, running it single-handed ; 
in the end he makes a tragic trip 
to London, and is killed. His 
father is described as Lady Wonder- 
shoot’s “ideal lower-class person, 
dishonest, faithful, abject, indus- 
trious, inconceivably incapable of 
responsibility.” Food of the Gods. 
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Capes, Gopwin. Demonstrator 
in the biological laboratory of the 
Central Imperial College at West- 
minster, a blonde young man of 
thirty or so, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He has married 
young, but his wife, a woman of 
‘very serene and proud and 
dignified temperament,” will not 
live with him after he has been 
cited as co-respondent in a divorce 
case. Despite the impossibility of 
marriage, for his wife refuses to 
divorce him, he and Ann Veronica 
Stanley decide to live together. 
He gives up his work at the College 
and takes to writing. A few years 
later his wife seemingly changes 
her mind and sues for divorce, 
and he (now a successful dramatist 
writing under the pseudonym 
Thomas More) and Ann Veronica 
marry. Ann Veronica. Also men- 
tioned in Marriage. 


CarETAKER, A. Who looks after 
the house and garden described in 
W. H. Mallock’s “The New Re- 
public,” revisited in The Mind of 
the Race by several men of letters 
who hope to hold a Summer Con- 
gress there. He is ‘‘ morose, el- 
derly . . . greatly embittered ” and 
resents the intrusion: he makes 
several surprising revelations con- 
cerning the characters of ‘‘ The New 
Republic.” 


CARNABY, THE HARL or. A 
great sportsman, a man who has 
“sinned all the sins . . . and laid 
waste the most magnificent political 
debut of any man of his generation.” 
Beatrice Normandy, despite her 
love for George Ponderevo, becomes 
his mistress. Tono-Bungay. Men- 
tioned in New Machiavelli. 


67. CasE Aaatnst SocrALism, 
Tue. Daily Mail, June 27th, 1910. 
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68. Case AGAINST THE CLASSICAL 


* 


Laneuacss, Tue. Fortnightly Re- 
view, Apr., 1917; Chapter 6 of 
Natural Science and the Classical 
System in Education (see Bib. II, 
1918). In a criticism of “A De- 
fence of Classical Education,” by 
R. W. Livingstone (Macmillan, 
1916), states the case against classi- 
cal education. 


69. Case or Unamuno: THE 
FrEEBLE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS, 
Tue. Westminster Gazette, Apr. 
12th, 1924; 3lst article in Year of 
Prophesying Taking as example 
the case of the exiling of Don 
Miguel Unamuno for criticism of 
the King of Spain, comments on 
the lack of any solidarity among 
modern intellectuals, they having 
made no organised or even general 
protest. 


Caston. An American artist, 
during the war V. V. Grammont’s 
lover. He was a “ very rotten sort 
of man,” and was shot for “‘ calcu- 
lated, cold-blooded cowardice.” 
Secret Places. 


70. CaTasTROPHE, A. New Bud- 
get, Apr. 4th, 1895; 14th tale in 
Plattner Story. Winslow, a small 
draper, is faced by bankruptcy. 
News comes of the sudden death 
of his wife’s uncle and uncle’s 
family. She is sole heir to the 
dead man’s property, the value of 
which will more than save her 
husband from ruin. 

CATERHAM, JoHN. A prominent 
English politician who constantly 
advocates the total suppression of 
Herakleophorbia. It is his pro- 
clamation which the Giant Children 
answer by organised revolt. Food 
of the Gods. 


CaTsKILL, Rupert. Secretary of 
State for War, a “slow-moving, 
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intent, sandy-complexioned ek 
in a grey top hat with a blac 
band”; he has “some slight im- 
pediment in his speech, the little 
brother of a lisp, against which his 
voice beat gutturally,” but he has 
also “the knack of the plausible 
phrase and that imaginative touch 
which makes for eloquence.” He 
scorns Utopia as a Golden Lotus 
Land whose people have “ drunken 
the debilitating draught of Social- 
ism,” and presses his plan for the 
conquest of Utopia upon the other 
Earthlings. He survives the defeat 
of his party, and is presumably 
returned to the earth in due course. 
Men Like Gods. Commenting on 
this book in a later article, Wells 
admits that ‘‘ one of the characters 
got out of my control, and began 
to act and speak in a way so 
like Mr. Churchill’s that even I could 
see the resemblance. I was shocked 
and alarmed. I had to stun that 
character and hustle it out of the 
way, but not before it had made a 


long characteristic speech and 
started a war.” Winston. 
Cavor. A _ scientist who con- 


ducts researches “ because he has 
to.” He manufactures 
(a substance “ opaque ” to gravity) 
but sees none of its possibilities 
until Bedford points them out to 
him. He is a short, round-bodied 
little man, a water-drinker, a vege- 
tarian, and “all those logical dis- 
ciplining things.’ He has one 
habit, that of making a constant 


buzzing noise as he walks. Furst 
Men in the Moon. 
CemENT oF Empire. KEvery- 


body’s Weekly, Mar. llth, 1911; 
reprinted as Will the Empire Lave ? 
(q.v.). 

71. CENTRE OF TERRESTIAL LIFE, 
Tue. Saturday Review, Feb. 16th, 
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1895. Unsigned. Speculation on 
“where did terrestial animals come 
into being?” ; decides on some 
northerly place with slow spreading 
to the south. 


72. CERTAIN CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
Saturday Review, July 11th, 1896. 
Unsigned. Comments on Andrew 
Lang’s objection to glossary of 
Scotch words in “The Weir of 
Hermiston.” 


73. CERTAIN PersonaL MATTERS. 
See Bib. No. 12. The titles of the 
39 stories and essays in this volume 
are: 1, Thoughts on Cheapness and 
My Aunt Charlotte ; 2, The Trouble 
of Life ; 3, On the Choice of a Wife; 
4, The House of di Sorno; 5, Of 
Conversation; 6, In a Interary 
Household ; 7, On Schooling and 
the Phases of Mr. Sandsome ; 8, The 
Poet and the Emporium; 9, The 
Language of Flowers; 10, The 
Iaterary Regimen ; 11, House-Hunt- 
ing as an Outdoor Amusement ; 12, 
Of Blades and Bladery; 13, Of 
Cleverness ; 14, The Pose Novel ; 
15, The Veteran Cricketer; 16, 
Concernng a Certaan Lady; 17, 
The Shopman; 18, The Book of 
Curses ; 19, Dunstone’s Dear Lady ; 
20, Huphemia’s New Entertainment ; 
21, For Freedom of Spelling; 22, 
Incidental Thoughts on a _ Bald 
Head; 23, Of a Book Unwritten; 
24, The Hatinction of Man; 25, 
The Writing of Essays; 26, The 
Parkes Museum ; 27, Bleak March 
in Epping Forest ; 28, The Theory 
of Quotation; 29, On the Art of 
Staying at the Seastde; 30, Con- 
cerning Chess ; 31, The Coal Scuttle 
32, Bagarrow; 33, The Book of 
Essays Dedicatory; 34, Through 
a Microscope; 35, The Pleasure of 
Quarrelling; 36, The Amateur 
Nature-Lover; 37, From an Ob- 
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servatory ; 38, The Mode in Monu- 
ments ; 39, How I Dred. 


74. CERTAIN SoctaAL REAcTIONS. 
4th chapter in Anticipations. Con- 
siders ‘‘ certain general ways in 
which the various factors and 
elements in the deliquescent society 
of the present time will react upon 
one another,” and speculates there- 
from upon the homes, morals, and 
general culture of the future. 


75. CERTAIN WHOLESALE As- 
pects OF Man-Maxine. 3rd chap- 
ter in Mankind. In two sections ; 
the first discusses the minimum 
conditions necessary to ensure that 
the new-born child shall not start 
life handicapped by ill-health or 
under-development ; the second 
considers the “‘ problem of securing 
the maximum chance of life and 
health tor every baby born into 
the world.” 


76. CERTAIN WoRKERS. 6th 
chapter in Future in America. Dis- 
cusses conditions of child-labour 
in the United States. 


CHAFFERY, JAMES. Ethel Hen- 
derson’s step-father, a plausible 
rogue who makes a living as a 
spiritualist medium. He isa “ ben- 
evolent looking, faintly shabby 
gentleman, with bushy iron-grey 
side-whiskers, a wide thin-lipped 
mouth tucked in at the corners, and 
a chin like the toe of a boot.” A 
fluent and persuasive speaker, ‘“‘ by 
nature tricky,’ he invents many 
new devices to assist his swindling. 
He marries Mrs. Henderson about 
the time of Hthel’s visit to Whort- 
ley. Finally, after rooking Lagune 
of almost every penny, he leaves 
the country with his woman as- 
sistant. His wife, Ethel’s mother, 
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is a “ queer little dust-lined woman” 
who appeals to Lewisham for aid 


when Chaffery deserts her. Mr. 
Lewisham. 
CuaRLorre, Aunt. A stern for- 


midable Victorian lady with whom 
the narrator of the essays in Certain 
Personal Matters spent his youth. 
She appears prominently in Thoughts 
on Cheapness and My Aunt Char- 
lotte, and is mentioned in Of Clever- 
ness, Of Conversation, and On 
Schooling and the Phases of Mr. 
Sandsome. 


CHATTERIS, Harry. “The nephew 
ot an earl and the hero of a scandal, 
and a quite possible candidate for 
the Hythe division of Kent.” He 
is engaged to Adeline Glendower at 
the time of the coming of the Sea 
Lady, but this engagement, like 
his work, is broken off when he 
succumbs to the seductive charms 
of the mermaid. Sea Lady. 


77. CHrae MicROSCOPES AND A 
Morau. Saturday Review, Sept. 
12th, 1896. Compares prices and 
qualities of English and German 
microscopes, and comments on lack 
of English enterprise. Correspond- 
ence by Wells and others follows 
on Sept. 12th, 19th, 26th, Oct. 17th. 


CuickneEy, Lorp. Cousin of the 
mother of Captain Douglas, who 
calls him Uncle; he is a general 
with “a very tall, very drooping, 
grizzled old-veteran picturesque- 
ness about him that kept him 
distinguished,” but he is old, deaf, 
and his articulation is not clear. 
He cannot get rid of the idea that 
the trouble between Douglas and 
Lord Moggeridge is in some way 
connected with Madeleine Philips, 
and plays a part in the confusion 
of the final interview. Bealby. 
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78. CHINA IN THE BACKGROUND. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 17th, 1921; 8th 
chapter in Washington. A_ brief 
account of present-day conditions 
in China. The Chinese must be 
allowed to reconstruct their country 
unrestricted by foreign influences, 


Cutna: Tue LAanp Ovt oF THE 
LimeticutT. 34th article in Year 
of Prophesying ; see Importance of 
China. 


CHITTERLOW, Harry. A buoy- 
ant, garrulous playwright who, while 
cycling in the dark, runs Kipps 
down, takes him home for repairs, 
and becomes his lasting friend. 
He has an inexhaustible fund of 
stories about the stage and women, 
and an equally inexhaustible en- 
thusiasm for “good old Methu- 
saleh”” whisky. He draws Kipps’s 
attention to the advertisement 
which brings Kipps his fortune ; 
subsequently Kipps buys a share 
in his play ‘‘ The Pestered Butter- 


fly,” which is a tremendous success. 
Kipps. 
CHRISTABEL. The good-looking 


red-haired schoolgirl who sits on the’ 


wall of the school-garden and talks 
to Mr. Polly, to whom she becomes 
the personification of all Romance. 
Day atter day he comes and talks 
to her until at last he tells her that 
he loves her; some girls hidden 
behind the wall begin to giggle, 
and she attacks them, finally run- 
ning off through the trees never 
to return. Fifteen years later Mr. 
Polly passes the wall again and 
wonders if she has quite forgotten. 
Mr. Polly. 


CuristIAN, Lapy Mary. A 
woman of ‘sweet and beautiful 
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possibilities,” who despite her wis- 
dom and nobility lacks the courage 
to face poverty with Stephen 
Stratton, or the power to deny her 
love tor him. After a life of un- 
happiness and thwarted love, she 
commits suicide, killed by the 
“animal jealousies” of Stratton 
and Justin, her husband. Her 
brother, Philip Christian, fights 
Stratton on the steps of a London 
club when he hears that Justin 
proposes to divorce his sister. 
Passionate Friends. 


78a. CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S Fa- 
THER. Anovel. See Sargon King 
of Kings. Printed serially in Daily 
Telegraph, 1925; to be published 
in Sept., 1925 by Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., London and The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


79. Curonic ArGoNAUTS, THE. 
Science Schools Journal, Apr., May, 
June, 1888. The most important 
of the college magazine contribu- 
tions, a fantastic story the main 
idea of which afterward became that 
of The Time Machine. Dr. Moses 
Nebogipfel comes to the Welsh 
village of Llyddwdd, there, in the 
loneliness of a supposedly haunted 
house, to construct the ‘‘ Chronic 
Argo,” a machine which travels 
through time. The superstitious 
villagers suppose him to be a wizard, 
and gather to attack the house. 
The local vicar comes to warn the 
inventor of his peril and the two 
men are forced to escape on the 
machine. The inventor tells the 
vicar that he, travelling into the 
past, committed the crime which 
caused the house to be haunted. 
They have various adventures in 
the far future (A.D. 4003 and 
17,901), but these are not related. 
About 8,000-9,000 words in length. 
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80. CoaL-ScurrLe, THE. Pall 
Mall Gazette, end of 1893; 31st 
essay in Personal Matters. Dis- 
cusses the problem of the coal- 
scuttle in the “dainty and de- 
lightful home,’ and _ describes 
Euphemia’s experiments with vari- 
ous types of coal-boxes and coal- 
cupboards. 


81. CoLLEGE, NEWSPAPER AND 
Boox. Reprint, with some addi- 
tions. of Adult Education (q.v.) ; 
7th chapter of Salvaging of Civilisa- 
tion. ‘* The key to all our human 
disorder is education, comprehen- 
sive and universal.’ The writer 
outlines a scheme of adult education 
to be carried out through college, 
book and newspaper. 


* 
82. CoMENIUS. University Cor- 
respondent, Mar. 15th, 1892. 


83. Cominc or Burriot, THE. 
See Of a Cross Channel Passage. 
Ist essay in An Englishman. Writ- 
ten July, 1909, upon the occasion 
of Bleriot’s cross-channel flight. 
Concludes that the British are 
“hopelessly behindhand ” in aero- 
nautics, In science, and in education. 


84. Common SENSE AND THE 
Batkan States (Looking Ahead). 
Daily Chronicle, Aug. 28th, 1914 ; 
10th chapter in War that will End 
War. With the Balkan States 
unsettled there can be no perma- 
nent peace in Europe. Suggests a 
council, upon which England, Rus- 
sia and Italy would be represented, 
for the formation of a rehabilitated 
Balkan League. 


85. Common SENSE oF CoNsCRIP- 
tion, Tur. Daily Mail, Apr. 7th, 
1913; Ist article in War and Com- 
monsense. Conscription is not only 
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impossible but needless in Great 
Britain. The average townsman 
cannot be converted into an efficient 
soldier in the space of a year or 
two, we have not the necessary 
officers, and large armies are useless 
in modern war. The need is for 
small bodies of scientifically trained 
and officered men armed with the 
newest weapons. 


ComMoN SENSE OF WARFARE, 
Tue. 8th paper in An Englishman, 
a reprint of the pamphlet War and 
Common Sense. 


&6. CONCERNING A CERTAIN 
Lapy. Black and White, Sept. 
29th, 1894; 16th essay in Personal 
Matters. Describes a certain ener- 
getic lady of whom the writer goes 
in daily terror. Whenever he sees 
her she bumps him with her um- 
brella, or stands on his feet, or 
pushes him into a corner. He 
warns her that his patience is 
exhausted. 


87. ConcERNING CuEss. Pall 
Mall Gazette, Feb. Ist, 1895; 30th 
essay in Personal Matters. Chess 
attracts people, but gives no real 
happiness. Recollects the “ only 
game of chess that I recall with 
undiluted pleasure.” 


88. CoNCERNING FREEDOMS. 2nd 
chapter of A Modern Utopia. The 
two visitors to Utopia come down 
from the mountain pass, pick up 
a gold coin, dine at an Urserenthal 
inn where later they spend the 
night, and go for a walk in the 
evening darkness. The botanist 
tells the story of his love-affair, 
and the Owner of the Voice dis- 
cusses individual liberty, prohibi- 
tions, personal privacy, freedom of 
movement, travel, and the drink 
question, in a modern Utopia. 
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89. Concurntne Lopeinc-Hovse 
Keepers. Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 
10th, 1894. 


90. Concernine Mr. Maximinian 
Crarr. Daily News, Aug. 14th, 
1914; 4th article in War that will 
End War. Attacks a certain type 
of naturalised Englishman, who 
is very anxious to tell everyone 
how the war should be waged by 
“breaches of neutrality, national 
treacheries .. . a perfect world- 
organisation of super-sneaks.” 

91. Concernine Mr. WELSTEAD. 
University Correspondent, Oct. 7th, 
1893. 


92. ConcERNING OuR PEDIGREE. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, about 1891 
or 1892. 


93. ConcitiaToRY SocrALISM. 
New Quarterly, Oct., 1908. Re- 
plies to articles on Socialism by 
G. A. Paley and W. H. Mallock. 
States that the controversy between 
Socialists and anti-Socialists has 
reached a stage in which, under 
present circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to argue further. It has 
“resolved itself into terms that 
demand a critical digest of as yet 
uncollected and unclassified histori- 
cal and contemporary facts.” 


94. Conr, Tue. Unicorn, Sept. 
18th, 1895; 10th tale in Plattner 
Story, 2nd in Country of the Blind, 
4th in Door in the Wall. Horrocks 
a Hive Towns ironmaster, discovers 
that his wife and a friend, Raut, 
are in love. Taking Raut to see 
the blast furnaces by moonlight, 
he seizes an opportunity as they 
stand upon a platform overhanging 
a furnace and throws him down 
into the cone. Raut hangs by a 
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chain, shrieking in agony, until 
Horrocks puts an end to it by 
tilting a truck of coal down upon 
him. 


95. Conruicr or LAaNnGuaGss, 
Tue. 7th chapter in Anticipations. 
Discusses the causes of present 
political boundaries, foresees the 
disappearance of the smaller, less 
important languages, and argues 
the respective claims of English, 
French, German and Chinese to be 
the world-languages of the future. 


96. ConstRucTIVE IDEAS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO CURRENT 
Po.itics. Westminster Gazette, 
May 17th, 1924; 37th article ia 
Year of Prophesying.. The Labour 
Party has no ‘“ monopoly of crea- 
tive ideas,” indeed, under present 
electoral conditions “there is no 
political party in the world that 
dare do more than fumble and 
prevaricate about any ot them.” 


97. CoNSTRUCTIVE SOCIALISM. 
13th chapter of New Worlds. Dis- 
cusses the part and place of Social- 
ism in the collective mind of the 


_world, the publication of books 


and newspapers in the Socialist 
state, and the programme of modern 
constructive Socialism. 


98. ConTEMPORARY NoveE., THE. 
Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1911; 
Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1912; 9th 
essay in An Englishman. Origin- 
ally read as a lecture at the Times 
Book Club, London, in May, 1911, 
under the title The Scope of the 
Novel. Considers the general trend 
of the modern novel and states 
“just what I think the novel is, 
and where, if anywhere, its bound- 
ary-line ought to be drawn.” In 
his opinion the novel should present 
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the whole of human life. ‘‘ Before 
we have done, we will have all 
life within the scope of the novel.” 


99. Convert To Protection. A. 
Daily Express, in Jan., 1915. 


Cootr, Custer. A “ young 
man of semi-independent means,” 
a “local house-agent, and a most 
active and gentlemanly person, a 
conscious gentleman, equally aware 
of society and the serious side of 
life. From amateur theatricals of 
a nice refined sort to science classes, 
few things were able to get along 
without him.’ He also “read 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and took an 
interest in social work.” After 
Kipps has inherited a fortune and 
left the shop, Coote takes him under 
his wing and chaperons him into 
local society. In the 1917 edition 
of First and Last Things, Wells, 
admitting a certain priggishness 
in some of his heroes (Remington, 
Stratton, Trafford, Benham), says 
that they “have all a flavour of 
distant cousinship with Mr. Chester 
Coote.” Coote’s sister, a maiden 
lady who “had painted a picture 
to be exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy,” specialises in Kipp’s artistic 
development. Kipps. 

Corner, Crectty. A pretty, dark- 
haired girl, sister of Mrs. Teddy and 
a very distant cousin of Mr. Direck, 
who meets her at Mr. Britling’s 
house and falls in love with her. 
She, intelligent, active-minded, is 
dissatisfied with his lack of real 
purpose in life. After he has 
joined the Canadian Army she 
admits her love for him. 
Britling. 


100. Corruption. 7th chapter 
in Future in America. Discusses 
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the ethical system of the average 
American and the principles of 
political and social graft. 


101. Cosmocony or MopERN 
Reuicion, Tue. Ist chapter of 
God the Invisible King. Statement 
of the main doctrines of the modern 
renascent religion which Wells sees 
dawning about the world among 
peoples of all races and faiths. The 
True God is finite, a Captain of 
Mankind who exists in every human 
soul. The Creator, the Veiled Being 
is not God. God is within, a 
** still, small voice’? which comes 
to a man when he is distressed with 
the futility of individual life, bring- 
ing comfort and purpose to him. 


COSMOPOLITAN AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 16th article in Year of 
Prophesying ; see Some Fine Words 
and Bad Passports. 


Cossar. A civil engineer, a 
“large-bodied man with gaunt 
inelegant limbs... and a face 
like a carving abandoned at an 
early stage.” A friend of Redwood 
and Bensington, he organises the 
destruction of the Experimental 
Farm. He gives the Food to his 
three sons, and in after years plans 
the fortress at Chislehurst where the 
giants gather for the decisive battle. 
The three Cossar boys are prominent 
figures in the latter part of the 
story. Food of the Gods. 


Cornorr. A self-educated man, 
“one of the best and handiest 
working engineers alive.” Assists 
George Ponderevo in his aerial 
navigation experiments. T'ono- 
Bungay. 


102. Corrage In A GaRDEN, A. 
(Utopianisms, 2). Daily Mail, Mar. 
30th, 1905. 
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103. Country or THE B.tnp, 
Tue. Strand Magazine, Apr., 1904; 
32nd story in Country of the Blind ; 
8th in Door in the Wall; as pam- 
phlets, see Bib. No. 4la and note. 
Nunez, a mountaineer, whilst climb- 
ing amid the Andes of Ecuador, 
comes upon the legendary Country 
of the Blind. He enters the valley, 
thinking to make himself king of 
the blind inhabitants. But he 
quickly finds that he is at a dis- 
advantage, their other senses 
having been sharpened by need and 
use in the passing generations, 
and he is made a slave. After 
some time he wishes to marry his 
master’s daughter, and: consent is 
given on condition that his eyes 
be removed. He agrees, but on 
the last day realises that sight 
is too precious a thing to lose even 
for love; he climbs up out of the 
valley back to the open world. 


104. CountRY oF THE BLIND 
AND OTHER Stories, THE. See 
Bib. No. 41. The 33 tales in this 
volume are: 1, The Jilting of Jane ; 
2, The Cone ; 3, The Stolen Bacillus ; 
4, The Flowering of the Strange 
Orchid ; 5, In the Avu Observatory ; 


6, Apyornis Island; 7, The Re- 


markable Case of Davidson's Eyes ; 
8, The Lord of the Dynamos ; 
9, The Moth; 10, The Treasure in 
the Forest; 11, The Story of the 
Late Mr. Elvesham ; 12, Under the 
Kmfe,; 13, The Sea Raiders; 14, 
The Obliterated Man; 15, The 
Plattner Story ; 16, The Red Room ; 
17, The Purple Pileus ; 18, A Shp 
Under the Microscope; 19, The 
Crystal Hogg; 20, The Star; 21, 
The Man who could work Miracles ; 
22, A Vision of Judgment; 23, 
Jimmy Goggles the God; 24, Miss 
Winchelsea’s Heart; 25, A Dream 
of Armageddon ; 26, The Valley of 
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Spiders ; 27, The New Accelerator ; 
28, The Truth about Pyecraft; 29, 
The Magic Shop ; 30, The Empire 
of the Ants; 31, The Door in the 
Wall; 32, The Country of the 
Blind ; 33, The Beautiful Suit. 


CRAVING FOR One SIMPLE CHEAP 
Remepy, THe. Daily Mail, June 
5th, 1912; reprinted in What the 
Worker Wants (see Bib. II, 1912), 
and again as Social Panaceas (q.v.). 


105. CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
ScHEME FoR Briratn, A. West- 
minster Gazette, Feb. 23rd, 1924 ; 
24th article in Year of Prophesying. 
A ‘Tentative Forecast” of the 
new Labour Government’s “‘ treat- 
ment of national education.” 


106. Creative Hrrort in Rvs- 
sia, THE. See Torlers in the 
Wreckage. 4th chapter in Russia. 
Describes the efforts of the Bol- 
shevik government to build a new 
Russia amid the ruins of the old. 
Deals with the lack of efficiency 
in the government offices and gives 
an account of the Petersburg schools 
and general educational work. 


107. Creative Passion, THE. 
Westminster Gazette, Sept. 13th, 
1924; 54th article in Year of 
Prophesying. The creative passion, 
the desire for a ‘‘ better world,” is 
constantly dominant in few, if 
any, ofus. Only “ true education ” 
can make it so, submerging our 
“fear, jealousy, vanity.” 


CREATURES OF THE AByss. Who 
inhabit the ocean-bed. They are 
grotesquely human, vertebrated, 
intelligent bipeds, with globular 
bodies, frog-like legs, a tail, and 
fore-limbs which terminate in an 
almost human “ hand.’ The face 
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is reptilian, but with a high fore- 
head and large brain-case. It is 
suggested that they are “ des- 
cendants like ourselves of the 
great Theriomorpha of the New 
Red Sandstone Age.” They live 
in large cities of roofless houses 
built of water-logged wood, iron 
spars, and the bones of dead men. 
In the Abyss. 


108. Cricket. Henley House 
Magazine, Dec., 1890. Unsigned. 


Crump, Dr. The Siddermorton 
doctor. Called in to attend to the 
Angel’s wound, he tells the vicar 
that the patient is only an abnormal 
man ; later he calls him a swindler. 
Finally, as “‘ medical adviser of the 
parish,” he orders the Angel to 
leave it at once. Wonderful Visit. 


108a. Crusty Dawn, A. A 
Series of Sketches by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, showing the enthusiastic 
reception given in his household to 
Mr. H. V. Lucas’s “ England Day 
by Day” immediately after its 
arrival. Bookman, Feb., 1917. 
Page of sketches. 


CrystaLt. A Utopian boy. He 
is “reading history in a holiday 
stage of his education,” and has 
many discussions with Mr. Barn- 
staple during the latter’s convales- 


cence. Men Like Gods. 

109. CrystaL Eac, Tue. New 
Review, in 1897 (Vol. 16, p. 
556; Ist story in Tales of 


Space ; 19th in Country of the Blind. 
Cave, a Seven Dials antique dealer, 
purchases a crystal egg. He dis- 
covers that by gazing into it at a 
certain angle from a ray of light he 
can distinguish a living and shifting 
picture of a spacious countryside 
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laid out with great buildings and 
beautiful gardens, and populated 
by strange unearthly beings. He 
takes the egg to Wace, a scientific 
acquaintance, who believes that 
this strange world must be Mars. 
Wace assists Cave to carry on his 
investigations. Cave does not call 
upon him for some time; Wace 
calls at the shop to find that the 
dealer is dead and that the egg 
has been sold. He searches for it 
unsuccessfully. 


110. CULTIVATION OF THE FaAm- 
ry, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 
ord, 1894. 


111. CULTIVATION OF THE ImaG- 
INATION, THE. 8th chapter in 
Mankind. <A discussion of sex and 
of the manner in which adolescents 
arrive at an interpretation of sexual 
things. 


112. Cutture. 13th chapter in 
Future in America. Wells visits 
Boston, the home ot American 
culture, and finds it ‘‘ obsessed by 
the scholarly prestige of mere 
knowledge and genteel remoteness.” 


Curate, A. Who spends nine 
days with the narrator ot The War 
of the Worlds, watching the Martians 
from their hiding-place, a ruined 
house at Sheen. He goes mad 
and the narrator has to kill him 
to prevent him from attracting the 
Martians’ attention. The narrator 
hides in the cellar, and when he 
ventures out two days later the 
body of the curate has disappeared. 


Cusparp, Bunny. A pupil, with 
Joan and Peter, at the School of St. 
George and the Venerable Bede. 
From boyhood he loves Joan, whom 
he meets again at Cambridge. In 
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August, 1914, he enlists at once, 
fearful (so he tells Joan) lest he 
should go “ Pacifist right out—out 
of funk.” He writes regularly to 
Joan until he is shot by a Dublin 
sniper in the Sinn Fein rebellion 
at Easter, 1916. Joan and Peter. 


Cuss, Dr. The Iping general 
practitioner. After Griffin’s flight 
he and the Rev. Mr. Bunting ex- 
amine the Invisible Man’s papers. 
Grifin returns and takes Cuss’s 
trousers from him. Invisible Man. 


113. “‘ Cyctic”’ Detuston, THE. 
Saturday Review, Nov. 10th, 1894. 
An inquiry into and destruction of 
the idea that all things move in 
cycles. Unsigned. 


114. Cycuist Sotprer, Tue. Fort- 
nightly Review, Dec., 1900. 
Criticism of “Cyclist Drill,” by 
Lieut.-Col. E. Balfour (a War Office 
publication). Wells points out the 
inadequate official conception of 
the possibilities of cyclists as a 
new arm “which may even be 
destined to be the predominant 
arm in the European warfare of the 
future.” He considers these possi- 
bilities, discusses the composition 
and equipment of a cycling force, 
and gives an imaginative account 
of such a force in action against a 
body of War Office cyclists. Cor- 
respondence, Feb., 1901, and reply 
from Wells, March, 1901. 


D 


Dap, Witu1aM (Bildad the Shu- 
hite). A governor of Wolding- 
stanton School, an ‘‘ industrial fox- 
terrier from the Midlands,” silver- 
haired but alert and keen; before 
the war manufacturer of the Dad 
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and Showite car, now a leading 
aeroplane contractor and immensely 
rich. He believes in a “ simple, 
straightforward, commercial and 
technical education,’ and regards 
Job Huss as incompetent, faddy 
and “history mad.” In every- 
thing he seeks the “ practical 
value,” and prefers not to discuss 
his religion. ‘“‘ Give me the Bible 
and the simple religion I learnt at 
my mother’s knee. ... Can’t we 
just have faith and leave all these 
questions alone ?”’ In Huss’s dream 


Dad becomes Bildad. Undying 
Fire. 
Dat, Dr. A harsh-voiced, lean, 


dark young man, with a “ distinctly 
sceptical”? eye, who, coming from 
Cambridge with the highest testi- 
monials, temporarily takes the place 
of Scrope’s regular doctor while 
the latter is in France. He gives 
patients not narcotics to sooth but 
tonics to stimulate, and from him 
Scrope obtains the opalescent fluid 
which induces the visions. Later 
the other doctor calls Dale a “ dan- 
gerous lunatic”? and says that he 
has “shattered the practice of 


_years.” He is killed at the front 
in France. Soul of a Bishop. 
DaneoLe. Friend and admirer of 


Mrs. Milton, and a member of the 
Rescue Party. Wheels of Chance. 


Dawn In THE Darkness. Daily 
Express, Dec. 1st, 1921; reprinted 
as Ebb Tide at Washington (q.v.). 


115. Deavin Ostricues, A. Pall 
Mall Gazette or Budget, about 
1894; 5th tale in Stolen Bacillus. 
Told by the Taxidermist. The 
incidents take place on board a 
homeward bound East Indiaman. 
An ostrich, which may be any one 
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of five, is alleged to have swallowed 
a valuable diamond belonging to 
Sir Mohini Padishah. Potter, a 
fellow-passenger, buys the birds 
and puts them up for auction at a 
starting price of £80 each. They 
are sold at prices averaging £227 
each and are taken away by their 
purchasers to be killed after land- 
ing. Later the narrator sees Padi- 
shah and Potter in Regent Street, 
“arm in arm and having a purple 
time of it.” 


116. Death. Saturday Review, 
March 9th, 1895. Unsigned. 
Through the whole range of life 
it is the same: “the individuals 
perish ... the type alone per- 
sists.” 


DrEBENHAM, JoAN. The illegiti- 
mate daughter of Will Sydenham; 
after her mother’s death adopted 
by Arthur and Dolly Stubland and 
brought up under their name as 
Peter's sister. She is a_ pretty 
black-haired, black-eyed child, 
whose beauty increases with every 
year. In 1914 she discovers that 
Peter is not her half-brother, and 
that she is in love with him; they 


are married during the war. Joan 
and Peter. 

117. Dress anp THE Ports. See 
Bib. II, 1920. 

118. DEGENERATION OF THE 
RAVENSBOURNE, THE. Pall Mall 


Gazette, July 12th, 1894. 


119. Democracy. 


9th chapter 
in Fourth Year. 


Defining the mod- 


ern meaning of the word democracy 


as “selective democracy” rather 
than “delegate democracy,” ad- 
vocates the adoption of Proportional 
Representation as a solution of 
electoral difficulties. 
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Denton. A good-looking young 
attendart on a London flying-stage, 
in love with Elizabeth Mwres. 
Story of the Days to Come. 


120. DevEeLopinc SoctaL EL Lsz- 
MENTS. ‘3rd chapter in Anticipa- 
tions. Discusses the evolution of 
the social order of to-day and the 
main social elements of the future. 


Drvit, A. One of “the very 
lowest types of infernal denizen,” 
a weak, nerveless, egotistical char- 
acter. He allows a herd of wild 
asses to escape from Hell while 
listening to Gladstone’s arrival 
speech, and is sent into the world 
in search of them. Wild Asses of 
the Devil. 


121. Dtamonp Maker, Tue. Pall 
Mall Budget, about 1894; 9th tale 
in Stolen Bacillus ; 6th in Door in 
the Wall; also in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1905. The narrator 
meets a ragged, hungry man on 
the Embankment. This man tells 
him that he can make diamonds, 
and explains his method and shows 
some samples. He offers to sell 
a large uncut stone for £100 and 
the narrator, a little doubtful, 
asks him to call at his office next 
morning. They never meet again. 


122. Dicrators or Poiriciays ? 
THe DitEMMa oF CIVILISATION. 
Westminster Gazette, March 22nd, 
1924; 28th article in Year of 
Prophesying. Comments on the ap- 
pearance of dictators in several 
European countries. Warns Brit- 
ain that if she does not cleanse 
her parliamentary methods and 
educate the masses to “ political 
efficiency,’ it is not impossible 
that this country may have its 
dictator before long. 


DIM 


Dimpte, Mr. The “ perfect 
vicar ” of Matching’s Rasy, “ plump 
and genial.” Mr. Britling. 


Direcx, Mr. Secretary of The 
Massachusetts Society for the Study 
of Contemporary Thought, on be- 
half of which he visits Mr. Britling 
in the summer of 1914. He is 
“a type of man not uncommon in 
America .. . clean ard _ pleasant- 
looking . . . that agreeable person 
who smiles and says, ‘ Good, it’s 
Fizgig Brand, or ‘ Yes, it’s a 
Wilkins, and that’s the best,” 
in the advertisement pages of 
American magazines. Mr. Brit- 
ling. ; 


123. DiscovERIEs In VARIATION. 
Saturday Review, Mar. 9th, 1895. 
Unsigned. Scientific article. 


124. Discovery oF THE FuTuURE, 
Tur. See Bib. No. 20. In this 
lecture the author contrasts two 
types of mind: (1) that which 
bases all its actions and ideas upon 
the past, and (2) that which looks 
to the future. Man’s knowledge of 
the past comes to him in three 
ways; there is the personal past, 
the historical and traditional past, 
and the far greater and more dis- 
tant past ot geological time, the 
inductive past. Is it, asks the 
author, hopeless to think that by 
“seeking for operative causes in- 
stead of fossils,” and by criticising 
them as thoroughly as the geo- 
logical records have been criticised 
“it may be possible to throw a 
searchlight of inference forward 
instead of backward?” <A know- 
ledge of the future is more im- 
portant than of the past. He 
mentions the peculiarly limited 
views of the nineteenth century 
positivists, and makes certain pro- 
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phecies concerning the general trend 
of the world during the next few 
generations. Fundamental beliefs 
he says, are set on faith. Man does 
not believe that he can utterly 
end ; “ Worlds may freeze and suns 
may perish, but there stirs some- 
thing within us now that can 
never die again.” 


125. DiskasE or PARLIAMENTS, 
THE. Cassell’s Magazine, Feb. and 
Mar., 1914; 21st essay in An 
Englishman. Parliament has ceased 
to be representative; with the 
methods of voting in use “ almost 
any result may be got out of an 
election except the production of 
a genuinely representative assem- 
bly.” Proportional Representa- 
tion, the working of which is out- 
lined, is suggested as the one 
possible remedy. 


126. DISREPUTABLENESS 
or AuTHorsHip, THE. National 
Observer, Nov. 8th, 1894. 


127. Distrust (The Labour Un- 
rest, 1). Daily Mail, May 13th, 
1912 ; see The Labour Unrest. 


128. Divorce. Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, Apr., 1912; reprinted as 
15th essay in An Englishman. Wells, 
to whom the family is the one 
justification of marriage, discusses 
certain main points which call for 
alteration in the existing divorce 
laws, indicating what these altera- 
tions should be. 


129. Docrors. Daily Mail, Oct. 
7th, 1905 ; 18th essay in An English- 
man. Under the existing system 
of “competitive scramble” the 
majority of doctors are so reduced 
to “mere fee-hunting” that they 
have no time to keep informed 
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upon progress and discovery in 
medical science. Modern research 
is disjointed and unorganised, and 
scientific and medical investigators 
are underpaid and_ insufficiently 
equipped. 


Dopp, Epwin. A“ leading mem- 
ber of the Rationalistic Press As- 
sociation, a militant agnostic and a 
dear, compact man.” He has his 
suspicions of Boon’s idea of the 
collective mind of the race. One 
of the best sketches in Boon shows 
him sitting upon a flower-pot. 
Boon. 


DoceMas THAT ARE Dyinc. Daily 
Express, Dec. 2nd, 1921 ; reprinted 
as America and Entangling Alliances 


(q.v.). 


130. Door IN THE WALL, THE. 
Daily Chronicle, July 14th, 1906 
(Summer No.); 3lst story in 
Country of the Blind 1st in Door 
in the Wall. Lionel Wallace, a 
prominent politician, tells this story 
to his friend Redmond, the narrator. 
He relates how as a child of five, 
wandering through West Kensing- 
ton, he came upon a door set in a 
long white wall. He goes through 
it into an enchanted garden where 
all is sweet and beautiful. When 
he talks of it at home he is thrashed 
for telling lies. Some years later, 
hurrying to school, he comes upon 
the door again; returning next 
day to look for it, he cannot find 
it. ‘Twice more he sees it and 
passes by, and then after a long 
interval he comes upon it thrice 
in one year, each time when upon 
most urgent business. But the 


desire for the sweetness and infinite * 


peace of the garden so grows upon 
him that he swears that next time, 
whatever the circumstances, he 
will enter it. A few months later 
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he is found dead, having walked 
through an accidentally unfastened 
door in a white hoarding, to fall 
into a deep shaft. 


131. Door IN THE WALL AND 
OrHerR \Storres, THe. See Bib. 
No, 43. 


132. Do Tury Reatty TaiInk 
Art Att? (How People Think 
about the War, 1). Daily News, 
Dec. 15th, 1916. See How People 
Think about the War. 


Doveias, ALAN. A cousin of 
Lady Laxton, and a captain in the 
*“ Bistershires”?; he is intelligent 
and of an enquiring turn of mind, 
being specially interested in flying 
problems, but in appearance a pink 
blushing young man. He goes 
to Shonts by the same train as 
Lord Moggeridge, who suspects him 
of being his brother Eric, also an 
army captain and a _ notorious 
practical joker. Bealby. 


DRACHENFLIEGER. One-man- 
flying machine used by the Germans 
for bomb-throwing ; three or four 
are attached to each airship. War 
in the Arr. 


133. Dream, Toe. See Bib. No. 
86. Sarnac and Sunray, comrades 
of some twenty centuries “hence, 
take a holiday from their work to 
“wander among the lakes and 
mountains” together. At a guest- 
house they meet a brother and 
sister, and two other women, 
Radiant and Starlight, Willow and 
Firefly, bent upon a similar ex- 
pedition. Together they go through 
some recently excavated ruins, 
relics of the Age of Confusion. 
Sarnac cuts his hand upon broken 
glass and the wound does not heal ; 
that night he is feverish and the 
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next day in the open air he falls 
asleep again, waking to tell his 
friends that he has dreamed 
“through a whole life in that old 
world.” Thereupon, with one in- 
- terval for adjournment to a guest- 
house as night comes on, he tells 
his dream. In it he was Henry 
Mortimer Smith, youngest child 
of a greengrocer in Cherry Gardens, 
a south coast town between Sand- 
bourne and Loweliff. He tells of 
his early life and surroundings, of 
the Smith family, ot school and 
church, and of his Sunday evening 
walks to Chessing Hanger, where 
his Uncle John Julip is gardener 
to Lord Bramble. Each: week he 
and his father bring back stolen 
produce for the shop until he, 
quite innocently, reveals the fact 
and the uncle is dismissed. Julip 
and Harry’s father take to betting 
and drinking, Fanny, Harry’s fav- 
ourite sister, runs away with her 
lover, and the father is killed in an 
accident. Ernest, the elder son, 
ejects Uncle John from the house, 
and Harry, his mother, and the 
other sister, Prudence, go to help 
Matilda Good at her boarding- 
house in Pimlico. Encouraged by 
one of the boarders, Harry deter- 
mines to educate himself while 
working as an errand boy. Ernest, 
a motor-driver, has a letter from 
Fanny, brings the news to his 
mother, and Harry goes to see 
his sister. She is the mistress of 
Newberry, the man she left home 
with and who wishes to marry her 
if his wife would divorce him. 
At her suggestion Harry finds work 
at Thunderstone House, the office 
of Crane and Newberry, wholesale 
“popular” publishers, and gets 
on wellthere. He is about eighteen 
years old when the war breaks out ; 
he joins the army and while on 
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leave meets and later marries 
Hetty Marcus. After the armistice 
he comes back to her and to 
Thunderstone House. Hetty is soon 
to have a child, but the birth is 
delayed until he knows that it 
cannot be his. Before the birth 
he accuses her, she tells how she 
was seduced in his absence by a 
soldier, and he leaves her. She 
goes back to her mother’s farm ; 
after the divorce she marries Sum- 
ner, the co-respondent. More in 
reaction than in love, Harry 
marries Milly Kimpton, an old 
office friend. Many months later 
he meets Hetty again, quite by 
chance, and she tells him how un- 
happy Sumner, a drunken black- 
guard, has made her. Still loving 
her, he, with Fanny, helps to send 
her to America, where she has 
friends. Sumner believes that 
Harry is hiding her, threatens him 
and at last shoots him. He dies 
in his house, with Milly near him, 
and wakes to find himself once 
more in the world of the future, in 
Sunray’s arms. 


134. DREAMER IN THE KREMLIN, 
THe. (Russia in the Shadows, 5). 
Sunday Express, Nov. 28th, 1920 ; 
6th and 7th chapters of Russia, 
The Dreamer in the Kremlin and 
The Envoy. A brief description 
of conditions in Moscow, and an 
account of an interview with Lenin, 
who discusses the future of Russia 
under Communism. In The Envoy 
Wells prophecies the relapse of 
Russia into “ peasant barbarism ”’ 
if the blockade continues. Advo- 
cates the formation of a national 
or international trust for trading 
with Russia. 


135. DREAM oF ARMAGEDDON. 
A. Black and White, in 1901 ; 13th 
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tale in Twelve Stories; 25th in 
Country of the Blind ; 83rd in Door 
in the Wall. A Liverpool solicitor 
relates this story to the writer in 
the train between Rugby and 
Euston. He tells how, night after 
night, he dreams of some other 
life in the future, when he is a 
man wielding world-power, who 
has thrown away his high position 
to live with his mistress at Capri. 
He is begged to return to the north 
and save the world from war, 
but he refuses. War breaks out 
and the two fly from Capri to be 
overtaken by battle at Pastium, 
where the woman is killed by 
shrapnel. He stays by her body 
until he is killed by an officer 
whose intrusion he resists. 


Drew, Lapy. Her “ leddyship ” 
of Bladesover House, a shrivelled 
old woman “with a wonderful 
memory for genealogies.” Tono- 
Bungay. 


136. Drirr anp SaLvaGE. See 
Russia in Collapse. 2nd chapter of 
Russia. Account of the life and 
position of Russian writers, artists 
and scientists under the Bolshevik 
tule. Gorky, Shalyapin, Glazounov 
and Pavlofl are mentioned par- 
ticularly. The attitude of the 
Bolshevik Government toward art 
and science is discussed. The writer 
insists upon the fact of the total 
collapse of Russia. 


137. Dutt Work. Daily Mail, 
about 1911; French translation in 
the Paris Journal, July 14th, 1911. 


DuNKERLEY. Senior assistant* 
master and Lewisham’s sole col- 
league at Whortley Proprietary 
School. He dispises Mr. Bonover, 
who has only’a Durham degree, 
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because he, ‘‘ having none, in- 
clined to be particular.” Later, 
when an assistant master in Lon- 
don, he becomes one of the Friends 
of Progress. He holds that it is 
the part of woman to join with 
man inthe struggle for existence, 
and it is partly under the influence 
of his words that Lewisham asks 
Ethel Henderson to marry him. 
Mr. Lewisham. 


138. Dunsrone’s Dear Lapy. 
Pall Mall Gazette, in 1894; 19th 
story in Personal Matters. Dun- 
stone marries a visiting governess, 
a small thin girl, nervous and re- 
fined. Five years pass, and the 
narrator returns to find her “ rapidly 
developing an extremely florid 
vulgarity.” Yet Dunstone - still 
speaks of her as his Dainty Little 
Lady. 


Dupont, Emite. A_ French 
journalist and publicist, “a dark, 
smartly dressed man, with an 
imperfect command of English.” 
He enters Utopia as one of Lord 
Barralonga’s party. Men Like 
Gods. 


139. Duration oF Lire, THE. 
Saturday Review, Feb. 23rd, 1895. 
Discusses the duration of life in 
men and animals. Unsigned. 


E 


EapuamitTe. An artificial sub-~ 
stance resembling toughened glass 
which is used for road _ surfaces. 
First made by a man named Ead- 
ham ; Warming acquires the patent, 
and the consequent fortune he 
makes forms the basis of Graham’s 
wealth. Sleeper Wakes; men- 
tioned in Story of the Days to Come, 
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Easton, Sir Puri. A _ hand- 
some young man who loves Amanda 
Benham. She is very friendly with 
him in her husband’s absence, and 
ultimately becomes his lover. When 
they are surprised together by 
Benham, Easton asks him to divorce 
Amanda that he may marry her. 
Research Magnificent. 


140. Esp Tipe aT WASHINGTON. 
See Dawn in the Darkness. 17th 
chapter in Washington. Comments 
upon the dying down of the spirit 
of hopefulness at the Washington 
Conference ; but Wells sees certain 
signs which promise a revival of 
the original enthusiasm and desire 
for peace. 


141. Economic Process, THE. 
4th chapter in Future in America. 
General study of the social and 
economic process in America, which 
is seen as one of “ systematically 
concentrating wealth on the part 
of an energetic minority, and of a 
great insurgence of alarm, of waves 
of indignation and protest and 
threat on the part ” of the majority. 


142. EpucATION FOR CREATIVE 


Service. New Leader, Oct. 6th, 


1922. A brief article on the work 
of ‘‘ Sanderson of Oundle” and 
its importance to the Labour move- 
ment. 


143. EpucaTION oF AN ELIza- 
BETHAN GENTLEMAN, THE. Uni- 
versity Correspondent, Oct. 14th, 
1893. 


144. EpucaTion oF THE NoveEL- 
ist, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, March 
9th, 1894. 


145. Erection Appress. Fabian 
Society, 1907. See Bib. II, 1907. 
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146. HExurction ApprRess. Uni- 
versity of London Election, 1922. 
See Bib. No. 78. 


ELection AppREss. University 
of London Election, 1922. See The 
World, its Debts, and the Rich Men. 


147. Execrion AppREss. Uni- 
versity of London Election, 1923. 
See Bib. No. 82. 


148. ELection Appress. Uni- 
versity of London Election, 1923. 
See Bib. No. 83. 


149. ELEMENTS OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION, THE. See Bib. No. 61. The 
six chapters in this volume are: 
1, Scvence in Education and Industry ; 
2, Scientific Agriculture and the 
Nation's Food; 3, The Long View 
and Labour ; 4, Problems of Political 
Adaptation ; 5, An Imperial Con- 
stitution ; 6, Higher Education in 
the Empvre. 


Exot, Tue. The delicate child” 
like race which the Time Traveller 
finds inhabiting the earth’s surface 
in the year 802,701 A.D. They are 
only about four feet in height, with 
curly hair and a Dresden China type 
of prettiness. Descendants of the 
old capitalist classes, they have lost 
all power, and are preyed upon by 
the Morlocks for food. They eat 
only fruit, and fear the night. 
Time Machine. 


Evpuinstones, THE. The brother 
of the narrator meets Mrs. Elphin- 
stone and her sister-in-law during 
the Exodus from London. He 
comes upon them in a lane near 
High Barnet, and rescues them 
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from the attack of three men. 
They escape with him to Ostend, 
though Mrs. Elphinstone wishes to 
return to her husband George at 
Stanmore. War of the Worlds. 


150. Empire oF THE ANTS, THE. 
Strand Magazine, Dec., 1905; 30th 
tale in Country of the Blind. Captain 
Gerilleau of the Brazilian Navy is 
sent to Badama to help the in- 
habitants of the district against a 
plague of large and intelligent ants. 
They are wonderfully organised, 
possess knowledge of fire and 
implements, and are capable of 
marvellous engineering feats. After 
a brief encounter. with them in 
which one officer is killed, the 
captain fires his big gun twice and 
retreats. Holroyd, the Lancashire 
engineer of the gunboat, tells the 
story to the writer. 


151. Enpine or THE War, THE. 
(How People Think about the 
War, 6). See Ideas for a World 
Peace. Also How People Think 
about the War. 


152. Enp or MiuirartsmM, THE. 
Chicago Tribune, Aug. 19th, 1914. 
Possibly an article printed under 
another title in Great Britain. 


153. Enp or THE ARMAMENT 
Rines. See Bib. No. 53b. 


154. Enp or THE War, THE. 
(Looking Ahead). Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. 17th, 18th, 1916 ; 2nd chapter 
in What is Coming? Shows how 
the prophecies of Bloch have been 
fulfilled in this war, and forecasts a 
campaign of continued deadlock in 
which the combatants will undergo 
a process of gradual exhaustion, 
coming at last*to peace through 
neutral negotiation. 
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155. ENpowMENT oF MorTHER- 
Hoop, THE. Daily Mail, June 22nd, 
1910; 17th essay in An English- 
man. With every civilised race 
drifting towards race-suicide, it is 
imperative that some remedy 
should be found. Advocates the 
endowment of motherhood, and 
suggests a fair and _ reasonable 
method. 


EncGianp In A.D. 2100. Villages 
and country towns have long since 
disappeared, while the cities have 
grown to enormous dimensions, 
London alone having a population 
of 33 millions. Labourers employed 
in the country live in the cities, 
going out to work each day and 
returning each night. The whole 
of the countryside is given over 
to agriculture and to the herds and 
flocks of the British Food Trust, 
the cities being linked together by 
broad Eadhamite roads. All the 
commerce of the world is in the 
hands of a few huge trusts, most of 
which are owned by Graham ; those 
mentioned are the British Food 
Trust, Consolidated African Com- 
panies, International Creche System, 
Labour Company, Sanitary Com- 
pany, Public Schools Company, 
Wind Vanes Control, and the 
Kuthanasy Company. It is by 
virtue of the power wielded by 
these companies and _ syndicates 
that Graham is Master of the World. 
Sleeper Wakes. 


156. Enauisn Cities in A.D. 
2000. Daily Mail, Apr. 27th, 1901. 


157. ENGLIsHMAN LOOKS AT THE 
Woruip, AN. See Bib. No. 50. 
The-26 essays in this volume are: 
1, The Coming of Bleriot; 2, My 
First Flight; 3, Off the Chain ; 
4, Of the New Reign ; 5, Will the 
Empire Iwwe?; 6, The Labour 
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Unrest; 7, The Great State; 8, 
The Common Sense of Warfare ; 
9, The Contemporary Novel; 10, 
The Philosopher's Public Library ; 
11, About Chesterton and Belloc ; 
12, About Sir Thomas More; 138, 
Traffic and Rebuilding; 14, The 
So-called Science of Sociology ; 15, 
Dwworce ; 16, The Schoolmaster and 
the Empire; 17, The Endowment 
of Motherhood; 18, Doctors; 19, 
An Age of Specialisation; 20, Is 
There a People? ; 21, The Disease 
of Parliaments ; 22, The American 
Population ; 23, The Possible Col- 
lapse of Cwwilisation; 24, The 
Ideal Citizen; 25, Some Possible 
Discoveries ; 26, The Human Ad- 
venture. 


ENLARGEMENT OF PaTRIOTISM, 
Tue. (Salvaging of Civilisation, 
2). Sunday Times, April 3rd, 1921 ; 
reprinted as the Ist part of The 
Enlargement of Patriotism to a 
World State (q.v.). 


158. ENLARGEMENT OF PaTRIOT- 
IsM TO A WORLD StatTeE, THE. See 
The Enlargement of Patriotism and 
The World State— An Outline 
Sketch. 3rd chapter of Salvaging 
of Cwilisation. There must be no 
compromise with the nationalist 
patriotic idea; the League of 
Nations is such a compromise. 
The World State is the only possible 
common idea which will save the 
world, and modern propaganda 
facilities make the establishment 
of such a state quite possible. The 
bringing of the World State into 
being is “the most important 
work before men and women to- 
day.” Follows an outline of the 
organisation and administration of 
the writer's World State, with an 
account of the life of its average 
citizen. 
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159. En Route. 2nd chapter 
of Future in America. Written on 
board the Cunard liner “* Carmania ”’ 
as it nears New York. Discusses 
the evolution of ocean-travel, and 
compares the onward driving ship 
to the United States, to the world. 


160. Entre Novs. 
House Magazine, March, 
p. 209. Unsigned; part only. 


Henley 
1889, 


161. Envoy, Tur. To Future 
in America. Written after the 
writer's return. Summary of 
general conclusions. 


162. Envoy, Tur. To God the 
Invisible King. Traces the origin 
of the views set forth in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Modern religion, 
he concludes, ‘‘ comes as the dawn 
comes, through whatever clouds and 
mists may be here or whatever 
smoke and curtains may be there. 
It comes as the day comes to the 
ships that put out to sea. It is 
the Kingdom of God at hand.” 


163. Envoy, Tue. To Russia 
in the Shadows. Tth chapter, re- 
printed from part of The Dreamer 
in the Kremlin (q.v.). 


164. Envoy, Tor. To Salvaging 
of Cwilisation. A “summing up 
and underlining” of the chief 
points of the book. The writer 
insists upon the primary importance 
of education. 


165. Eptsops. Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 9th, 1894. 8 lines of verse. 


Evupuemia. The wife of the 
narrator of several of the short 
stories and essays written about 
1894. She comes prominently into 
The Coal-Scuttle, Euphemia’s New 
Entertainment, The House of di 
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Sorno, In a Literary Household, 
The Jilting of Jane and The Parkes 
Museum. Mr. Brumley (in Sir 
Isaac Harman) is the author of a 
series of Euphemia books. ‘‘ Huphe- 
mia was my wife,” he tells Lady 
Harman, “at least, my wife gave 
her to me—a kind of exhalation.” 


166. Euppemia’s New ENTER- 
TAINMENT. Pall Mall Gazette, May 
9th, 1894; 20th essay in Personal 
Matters. Describes the pleasures 
and humours of clay-modelling 
as an after-dinner amusement. 


166a. EUROPEAN KALEIDOSCOPE : 
THe GERMAN WILL In DEFAULT, 
Tue. Westminster Gazette, Apr. 
8rd, 1924; 38rd article in Year of 
Prophesying. Comments on Poin- 
cares new “liberal” policy and 
probable result of coming Hrench 
elections: regrets the apparent 
absence of any will in Germany 
either to help herself or those who 
would help her. 


Every-pDAy LIFE IN A SOCIALIST, 


Strate. Lecture delivered at the 
City Temple Hall, London, in 
Nov., 1907; printed as Some 


Arguments Ad Hominem (q.v.). 


167. Every Man’s War. Illus- 
trated Sunday Herald, March 21st, 
1915. 


EvEsHamM. <A prominent politi- 
cian who is attracted to Remington 
by one of the latter’s books. Rem- 
ington writes of “his tall, bent 
body, his little-featured almost 
elvish face, his unequal mild brown 
eyes, his gentle manner, his sweet 
amazing oratory... He brought 
political art to the last triumph of 
naturalness. Always for me he 
has been the typical aristocrat, so 
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typical and above the mere forms 
of aristocracy, that he remained 
a commoner to the end of his days.” 
New Machiavelli. He is mentioned 
or appears briefly in Marriage, 
Passionate Friends, Sir Isaac Har- 
man, Bealby, Research Magnificent. 


168. EvoLtuTion oF Gop IpEa, 
Tue. Saturday Review, Feb. 12th, 
1898. A review of Grant Allen’s 
“The Evolution of the Idea of 
God.” 


Ewart, Sipney. Illegitimate 
son of Rickman Ewart, a great 
artist. At school with George Pon- 
derevo, who meets him again in 
London after an interval of six 
years. He attempts painting, but 
finding that he is colour-blind he 
takes up sculpture; but he is too 
indolent to succeed, lacking the 
necessary gift of application, and 
becomes in the end a monumental 
mason. He is excessively talka- 
tive and talks well; ‘‘ commonness 
vanished before Ewart, at his 
expository touch all things became 


memorable and_ rare.” Tono- 
Bungay. 
169. Examinations. Education 


Review, Nov., 1892. 


170. EXAMINER EXAMINED, THE. 
University Correspondent, Sept. 
23rd, 1893. 


171. Excretstor. Saturday Re- 
view, April 13th, 1895. Essay on 
the disadvantages of “getting on;” 
passing out of one’s original element, 
the loss of one’s friends, the loneli- 
hess; “it is fun to struggle but 
tragedy to win.” 


EXPERIMENTAL Farm, Tue. A 
poultry farm at Hickleybrow in 
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Kent, set up by Mr. Bensington for 
experimental purposes because his 
sister will not allow him to keep 
tadpoles. It is started in October, 
but it is May before the first signs 
of success become apparent. The 
Skinners, who are in charge of it, 
scatter Herakleophorbia about quite 
carelessly, and the house becomes a 
centre of giant rats, wasps and 
vegetation. In the end the Farm 
has to be burnt to the ground after 
the destruction of the rats and 
wasps. ood of the Gods. 


172. EXPERIMENT IN ILLUSTRA- 
TION, AN. Strand Magazine, Feb., 
1920. An introduction to the con- 
densed version of The War of the 
Worlds. Discusses the origin of 
the story and the various artists 
who have done illustrations for it. 
Those mentioned are Alvim-Correa, 
Johan Briede (5 of whose drawings 
are here reproduced), Warwick 
Goble, R. A. M. Stevenson, and 
York Powell. 


173. Extinction oF Man, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 25th, 
1894; 24th essay in Personal 
Matters. Reminds the reader that 
for all man’s self-confidence his 
hold upon this earth may not be 
as secure as he believes. He 
suggests the extinction of man by 
sudden invasion of the land by 
terrible and as yet unimagined 
deep-sea dwellers, by the advance 
of myriads of intelligent ants, or 
by the incursions of new and 
devastating plagues. 


EXTINCTION OF Party GOVERN- 
MENT, THE. 39th article in Year 
of Prophesying see Proportional 
Representation, 
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174. FarturE In A MopeErn 
Utopia. 5th chapter in Modern 
Utopia. Discussion of the way 


in which a modern Utopia will 
deal with its inferior types, criminals 
and lunatics, and with unemploy- 
ment and idleness. The Owner 
of the Voice and the botanist visit 
the Public Office at Wassen, and 
explain their position to an official. 
He sends them on to Lucerne, 
where they work at a wood-carving 
factory while investigations are 
being made. This leads to the 
question of a universal identification 
system. Eventually their Utopian 
doubles are traced. 


175. Farry, Moras, AND PUBLIC 
PoLicy IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY. 9th and last chapter in 
Anticipations. Considers and dis- 
cusses the “ primary conception of 
life, the fundamental, religious, 
and moral ideas of these predomi- 
nant men of the new time.” 


176. FALLACIES OF HEREDITY. 
Saturday Review, Dec. 8th, 1894. 
Unsigned. 


Farting Stars, Toe. A name 
given to the ten cylinders fired from 
Mars to this earth; they fall to 
the west and south-west of London 
on ten successive nights, each one 
in its passage through the air 
leaving a greenish streak which 
glows for some seconds. The 
positions of the first seven cylinders 
are? Horshell Common, north-west 
of Woking, Pyrford, Bushey Park, 
Sheen, Wimbledon, Primrose Hill. 
Each of the cylinders is about 30 
yards in diameter. War of the 
Worlds. 
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177. Famity ELopement, A. St. 
James’ Gazette, March 3rd, 1894. 


178. Fantastes oF Mr. BELLOC 
AND THE FUTURE OF THE,WORLD, 
Tue. Westminster Gazette, Feb. 
16th, 1924; 23rd article in Year of 
Prophesying. A criticism of Belloc’s 
book on America, “‘ The Contrast.” 


Farr, JoserH. (Zophar the 
Naamathite). Head of the tech- 
nical staff of Woldingstanton School 
and aspirant for the position of 
headmaster. He is a big man with 
a “large, round, white, shiny, 
clean-shaven face and uneasy 
hands.” He scorns “‘ educational 
theories.” Huss says that his mind 
“ig no more opened than the 
cricket professional’s,’ that for 
him the empire “is no more than a 
trading conspiracy, fenced about 
with tarifis. It goes on to nothing. 
. . . He has no religion, no faith, 
no devotion.” In Huss’s dream 
he is Zophar, a man in unclean 
linen with an eager, coarse face. 
Undying Fire. 


179. Fautrs oF THE FABIAN. 
See Bib. No. 29. 


180. Few Utopian Impressions, 
A. ‘7th chapter of Modern Utopia. 
After some days in Lucerne, the 
Owner of the Voice and the botanist 
go to London to meet their Utopian 
doubles. Describes a Utopian city 
and railway journey, and discusses 
the absence of domestic animals. 


181. Firrren - YEAR - oLD Mr. 
AMERY. THE. Westminster Gazette, 
Oct. 13th, 1923; reprinted as The 
Singapore Arsenal (q.v.). Criticism 
of Mr. Amery, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and of the proposal 
for the establishment of a naval 
base at Singapore. 
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182. Firmer. Graphic, in 1901 ; 
Ist tale in Twelve Stories. A biog- 
graphy of Filmer, the inventor of 
the first successful flying-machine. 
He is “taken up” by Banghurst, 
a newspaper proprietor, and boomed 
extensively. Preparations are 
made for the first flight, but Filmer, 
fearing the ordeal of actual ascent, 
commits suicide. In his anger and 
disappointment Banghurst sells the 
machine for half-a-crown to Mac- 
Andrew, Filmer’s assistant. Next 
morning, when all England is 
reading of Filmer’s failure, Mac- 
Andrew is soaring over Epsom and 


Wimbledon. 


183. First anp Last Tunas. 
See Bib. No. 36. This volume con- 
sists of four Books, with an Intro- 
duction, as follows: Book 1, Meta- 
physics ; 2, Of Belief ; 3, Of General 
Conduct ; 4, Some Personal Things. ; 
It “ stands now the frank confession 
of what one man of the early 
Twentieth Century has found in 
life and himself, a confession just 
as frank as the limitations of his 
character permit; it is his meta- 
physics, his religion, his moral 
standards, his uncertainties and 
the expedients with which he has 
met them.” 


184. First Crass Arr FicutTer, 
Tue. Daily Mail, Oct. 3rd, 1917. 


185. First Matn GENERALISA- 
TION OF SoctaLism, THe. Grand 
Magazine, Sept. 1907; 3rd chapter 
in New Worlds. States that to the 
Socialist the care and education of 
the child is the most vital thing 
in the social scheme. Proof is 
given of the failure of private in- 
parentage under con- 
temporary conditions, and Wells 
insists upon the necessity for making 
the community responsible for every 
child born into it. 
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186. First Meztine, Tur. Daily 
Mail, Nov. 14th, 1921 ; 6th chapter 
in Washington. Account of the 
first meeting of the Washington 
Conference. Again and again Wells 
refers to the atmosphere of a theatri- 
cal first night which seems to 
infect everyone. 


187. First Men In THE Moon, 
Tur. See Bib. No. 18. Bedford, 
the narrator, goes to Lympne in 
Kent to write a play. There he 
meets Cavor, a scientist, and seeing 
a possibility of money in one of his 
projects, joins him as foreman. 
On the 14th of Oct., 1899, Cavorite, 
an “incredible substance opaque 
to all forms of radiant energy,” 
is made for the first time. By the 
spring a specially manufactured 
metal sphere, coated on the ex- 
terior with Cavorite, is completed 
and one evening the two men 
set off on their journey to the moon. 
Landing in a desolate crater just 
before sunrise, they witness the full 
splendour of the lunar dawn and 
find that there is both air and 
vegetable life upon the moon. 
Venturing out from the sphere, 
they wander through the swiftly 
springing vegetation, moving in 
great leaps of twenty yards or more 
until they realise that they have 
lost all sense of direction and that 
the sphere is out ot sight. While 
searching for it they see their first 
Selenites driving the moon-calves 
out to pasture. They eat a red 
fungus, become intoxicated, and 
are captured by the Selenites. 
They are taken beneath the surface 
of the moon and wake to find 
themselves chained in a vast cavern. 
After a fight they escape and reach 
the sunlight again. They separate 
to seek the sphere, but it is not 
until sunset that Bedford comes 
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upon it, and when he returns to 
their meeting-place it is to find 
that Cavor has been recaptured. 
Night comes on; Bedford takes 
refuge in the sphere and eventually 
reaches the earth, falling into 
the sea near Littlestone. He leaves 
the sphere on the beach while 
he breakfasts ; a small boy climbs 
into it, plays with the controlling 
studs, and shoots off into space. 
Bedford has brought some gold 
bars with him from the moon, 
and with the money brought by 
the sale of these he settles down 
in Italy. Presently he hears from 
a Dutch electrician, Julius Wendi- 
gee, who is experimenting with 
inter-planetary wireless communi- 
cation, and is receiving messages 
from Cavor, he being alive and well 
in the interior of the moon. He 
tells how he was captured the 
second time, and how the Selenites 
took him into the moon, right 
down to the Central Sea. Alto- 
gether he sends eighteen long 
accounts of lunar affairs, dealing 
with the various types of Selenites, 
their natural history, and their 
social system. The last long mes- 
sage details an interview with the 
Grand Lunar, the master ot the 
moon, to whom he gives an account 
of life upon earth, foolishly adding 
that he is the only man who pos- 
sesses the secret which allows 
communication between the two 
worlds. Then “like a cry in the 
night”? comes the last message, 
an unsuccessful attempt to give 
the Cavorite formula. 


Frio, Aunt. The “plump 
woman ”’ of the Potwell Inn, a kind, 
comfortable, placid, trustful woman, 
whose one fear in life is Uncle Jim. 
She and Mr. Polly get on remark- 
ably well together. Mr. Polly. 
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188. Froor Games. See Bib. 
No. 42. This brief book tells of 
the endless games which may be 
played upon a clear floor with an 
adequate supply of lead soldiers, 
bricks, boards and planks, and 
clockwork railway rolling stock. 
Incidentally he girds ‘‘ improvingly 
and usefully”? at the toy manu- 
facturers for their lack of enterprise. 
There are eight photographs and 
many marginal drawings, the latter 
by J. R. Sinclair. The volume is 
in four parts: 1, The Toys to Have ; 
2, The Game of the Wonderful 
Islands; 3, Of the Building of 
Cities; 4, Funiculars, Marble 
Towers, Castles and War Games, but 
very little of War Games. 


189. FLOWERING OF THE STRANGE 
Orcuip, THe. Pall Mall Budget, 
Aug. 2nd, 1894; 2nd tale in Stolen 
Bacillus; 4th in Country of the 
Blind ; also in Pearson’s Magazine, 
Apr., 1905. Winter-Wedderburn, 
who bewails the uneventfulness of 
his life, buys an unidentified orchid 
root. He is engrossed in its pro- 
gress, and on the day of its flower- 
ing, standing before it in admira- 
tion, he is overpowered by its scent 
and falls fainting on the floor. His 
cousin finds him lying there, the 
aerial rootlets of the orchid clinging 
to his flesh and sucking his blood. 
She smashes the hot-house windows 
and drags him away. Next morn- 
ing the orchid is dead, “‘ but Wed- 
derburn himself was bright and 
garrulous upstairs in the glory of 
his strange adventure.” 


190. Fryine Man, Tue. 
Advent of the Flying Man. 8th tale 
in Stolen Bacillus. An incident 
in a Northern Indian frontier cam- 
paign. It is narrated by a lieu- 


See The 
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tenant who, in command of nine 
men, is sent to visit a village 
supposedly friendly to the British 
forces. They are attacked by the 
natives and cornered without water 
on a ledge. After two days the 
lieutenant, desperate, makes a para- 
chute with the tent canvas and 
escapes to bring help. A legend 
arises among the natives of a 
flying man with great black wings, 
who hovers by night over the 
mountain crests. 


191. Foop oF THE GODS AND 
How Ir Came To Hartu, THE. See 
Bib. No. 24. Two scientists, Ben- 
sington and Redwood, manufacture 
a substance, Herakleophorbia, the 
Food of the Gods, which stimulates 
growth to six or seven times the 
normal. An experimental farm at 
Hickleybrow, in Kent, completely 
establishes the success of their 
discovery, but owing to the care- 
lessness of Mr. and Mrs. Skinner, 
the caretakers, the Food is scattered 
and the countryside made dangerous 
by plagues of giant wasps, insects 
and rats, while plants grow to 
enormous dimensions. With the 
aid of Cossar, an engineer, the farm 
is burnt down and the more danger- 
ous creatures destroyed. The Skin- 
ners have already fled, Mrs. Skinner 
to her married daughter’s home in 
Cheasing Eyebright, Mr. Skinner 
into a never illuminated obscurity. 
The Food is given to several child- 
ren; Redwood’s boy, Cossar’s 
three sons, a Princess of Weser 
Dreiburg, young Caddles (Mrs. Skin- 
ners grandson) and others in 
different parts of England. The 


“years pass and they grow to man- 


hood, forty - foot giants. Young 
Redwood and the Cossars are com- 
panions ; Caddles is brought up in 
wondering isolation at Cheasing 
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Hyebright and set-to work in Lady 
Wondershoot’s chalk quarry; the 
Princess has no idea that there are 
other beings like herself, until she 
meets young Redwood and they 
fall in love. The Anti-Boom-food 
Party (Boomfood is the popular 
name for Herakleophorbia) led by 
Caterham, introduces bill after bill 
in Parliament to restrict the liberty 
of the giants. Driven to despera- 
tion, they rise in revolt, and gather 
in the fortress-camp of the Cossars 
at Chislehurst. Unaware ot these 
events, Caddles chooses this time 
to stop his work in the chalk-pit 
and come to London, seeking the 
wherefore of things. He spends 
the night in Regent’s Park, and is 
killed the next day by the rat- 
police, the first of the giants to fall. 
Redwood and the Princess are 
with the others at Chislehurst. For 
the two days the giants hold their 
own, firing great canisters of the 
Food upon London, and Caterham 
calls for a truce. He sends Pro- 
fessor Redwood, who has _ been 
held under arrest, with the terms 
of peace, these being that the 
making of the Food shall cease and 


that the giants shall beget or bear 


no children. The giants refuse, 
resolving to fight to an end, until 
they or the little people be over- 
whelmed. 


192. ForEcAstiING THE FUTURE. 
Cassell’s Magazine, Jan., 1916; Ist 
chapter in What is Coming? Wells 
touches upon certain of his more 
successful past prophecies, and goes 
on to discuss the possibility of 
establishing a permanent world- 
peace after the war. He points out 
the very great difficulties which 
hamper sucha project. Forecasting 
post-war conditions, he says that 
his war will leave three world- 
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powers—the anti-German allies, the 
Central Europeans, and the Pan- 
Americans—and that among these 
three may be formed the nucleus of 
the World State, the one hope of 
permanent peace. 


193. ForEcAST OF THE WoRLD’S 
Arratrs, A. See Bib. II, 1924. 


194. Forreworp to ‘“ Estaines 
Parva: A Venture.” See Bib. III, 
1923. 


195. ForEworp to “ New York.” 
See Bib. ITI, 1910. 


196. For FREEDOM oF SPELLING. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 23rd, 1893 ; 
21st essay in Personal Matters. 
Protests against the modern in- 
sistence on uniform spelling, and 
argues for complete freedom. 


197. Founpation STONE oF Civ- 
ILISATION, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 22nd, 1894. 


158. France AND ENGLAND—THE 
Puain Facts oF THE.CASE. See 
Future of the Entente. 20th chap- 
ter in Washington. Deals with the 
Franco-British clash over treat- 


‘ment of Germany. Gives reasons 


for each country’s policy, and 
suggests reconciliation through the 
intervention of America, the finan- 
cial restoration of Germany, and 
the establishment of a protective 
alliance between France, Germany, 
Britain and America. 


199. FRANCE IN THE LIMELIGHT. 
11th chapter of Washington. Printed 
in America by the New York 
World and the Chicago Tribune, but 
suppressed in England by the 
Daily Mail; dated Nov. 21st, 1921. 
Comments on the speech of M. 
Briand at the third session of the 
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Conference, and on the attitude of 
France toward disarmament. Ac- 
cuses France of militarist ambitions, 
and remarks that France can only 
want more submarines for use 
against British commerce. 


Frapp, Nicopemus. A Chatham 
baker, the cousin of George Pon- 
derevo. He is a slow, narrow- 
minded, chapel-going man, an ex- 
ample ot “the servile tradition 
perfected,” beset by small debts 
which ultimately overwhelm him. 
He has a wife, “ young, plump, 
prolific, malingering,’ and some 
very detestable children. George is 
sent to him after the fight with 
Archie Garvell, but runs away. 
Tono- Bungay. 


200. FreE TrapE 1s PEaAcE: 
TARIFFS ARE War. (Some Liberal 
Ideals, 1), Daily Chronicle, Sept. 
18th, 1916. 


201. Frencn Economic History. 
Adelphi, Nov., 1923 (Contributors’ 
Club). A nine-line note. 


FRENSHAM, THE COUNTESS OF. 
A “constitutionally triamphant ” 
woman, “strong upon the Irish 


question,” who visits Lady Homar- 
tyn at Claverings Park. Mr. 
Britling. 

Frienps or Procress, THE. 


An informal association of certain 
students at the Normal School of 
Science, formed after the reading 
of a paper on Socialism by Mr. 
Lewisham. “It was understood 
that strenuous things were to be 


done to make the world better, 


but so far no decisive action had 
been taken.” They meet in Park- 
son’s rooms and talk about things 
jn general. Mr. Lewisham. 
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202. From aN OBSERVATORY. 
Saturday Review, Dec. Ist, 1894 
(unsigned) ; 37th essay in Personal 
Matters. Points out how easily 
we might never have seen the 
stars, and discusses the difference 
that this would make to our science, 
our philosophy, and our everyday 
life. 


203. From a Stupy FIRESIDE: 
Re.icion 1s Nor AtrruisM. Daily 
Mail, March 24th, 1904. 


From WasHINGTON TO EUROPE. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 25th, 1921; re- 
printed as The Larger Question 
Before the Conference (q.v.). 


204. FunpDAMENTAL IDEA oF So- 
CIALISM, THE. Grand Magazine, 
Aug., 1907; 2nd chapter in New 
Worlds. Wells finds certain paral- 
lels in the socialistic and scientific 
systems of ideas. The object of 
each is to make an orderly plan, 
the one of the “ wilderness of fact,” 
the other of the “‘ wilderness of 
human effort.” 


205. FurTHER GLovE Buyine. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 17th, 1894. 
A sequel to The Shopman. 


206. Fururr In America, THE. 
See Bib. No. 28. An account of a 
visit to the United States in the 
spring of 1906, the author’s main 
object being to discover what he 
could of the true spirit and will 
of America, and from that to trace 
her destiny in the coming years. 
But after the first chapter, written 
before arrival, the book is mainly 
an interesting and illuminating 
record of impressions. Wells visits 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, talks with various pro- 
minent men, studies with critical 
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mind the conditions which sur- 
round him. There are 14 chapters 
and an envoy. Chapter 1 and the 
Envoy were written in Sandgate, 
Chapter 2, on board the ‘“ Car- 
mania”; the remainder, with the 
exception of certain paragraphs 
inserted at a later date, were com- 
posed in America. There are 12 
illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey 
and another artist. The chapters 
are: 1, The Prophetic Habit of 
Mind; 2, En Route; 3, Growth 
Invincible ; 4, The Economic Pro- 
cess ; 5, Some Aspects of American 
Wealth ; 6, Certain Workers; 1, 
Corruption; 8, The Immigrant 
9, State-Blindness ; 10, Lwo Studies 
in Disappointment ; 11, The Tragedy 
of Colour; 12, The Mind of a 
Modern State; 13, Culture; 14, 
At Washington; The Envoy. 


207. FutTurEe 1s AS FixEp AND 
DETERMINATE AS THE Past, THE. 
Cassell’s Magazine, July, 1913. 


208. FuruRE oF JAPAN, THE. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 19th, 1921; 9th 
chapter in Washington. Considers 
the future of China and Japan. 
Japan’s problem is that of popula- 
tion ; 
birth-control. 

209. Future or Monarcay, THE’ 
7th chapter of Fourth Year. Fore- 
sees the break-down of the dynastic 
system of monarchy in Europe as 
one result of the war, believing 
however that the British monarchy 
may survive in a modified form. 


210. Furure or PrivatEe TEACH- 
inc, Tur. University Correspond- 
ent, May 15th, 1892. 


211. Future or THE BririsH 
Empire, THe. Empire Review, 
Oct., 1923; 8th article in Year of 
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Prophesying. Wells judges the Em- 
pire “ critically as a possible half- 
way house or a possible obstacle 
to a more comprehensive and en- 
during synthesis.” Analyses the 
Empire and points the way toward 
world-federation. See Winston. 


Future or THE ENTENTE. Daily 
Express, Dec. 5th, 1921; reprinted 
as France and England—-the Plain 
Facts of the Case (q.v.). 


212. Furure oF THE NortTH OF 
Europe, Tur. (Looking Ahead). 
Daily Chronicle, Dec. 18th, 1914. 
Considers the positions of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
with relation to the war. Wells 
warns these countries against the 
German claim that this war is a 
struggle between German and Slav 
for world-ascendancy, saying that 
it is rather “‘ a revolt of the nations 
against military imperialism.” G. 
B. Shaw replied to this article 
Dec. 23rd, and a letter from F. M. 
Hueffer on “‘ G. B. Shaw and H. G. 
Wells; a Rejoinder” was printed 
Dec. 24th. 


G 


213. GaRpEN Cities. (Utopian- 
isms, 1). Daily Mail, Mar. 18th, 
1905. 


GARVELL, ArcHIE. Half-brother 
of Beatrice Normandy. He taunts 
George Ponderevo with not being a 
gentleman ; they fight, and George 
is sent to his cousin, Nicodemus 
Frapp, as a consequence. Tono- 
Bungay. 


GrorcEe. To whom the uncle’s 
Select Conversations are addressed ; 
he is Euphemia’s husband and the 
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narrator, not only of the Conversa- 
tions, but of The Jilting of Jane and 
presumably most of the essays in 
Personal Matters. 


214. Grorce Gissinc: AN Im- 
pression. Monthly Review, Aug. 
1904. Written as a preface to 
Gissing’s unfinished novel ‘“‘ Veran- 
ilda,” but never printed as such. 


215. GeTtinc THE LEAGUE IDEA 
CLEAR IN RELATION TO IMPERIAL- 
1sM. 5th chapter of Fourth Year : 
in three sections: 1, Letter printed 
in Daily Chronicle under the heading 
Wanted, a Statement of Imperial 
Policy ; 2, a Daily News article, A 
Reasonable Man’s Peace ; 3, a Daily 
Mail article, Are We Sticking to the 
Point ?—a Discussion of War Aims. 
See these three titles. 


GIDDING. A wealthy young 
American, a man of action and un- 
limited enterprise who, like Stephen 
Stratton, conceives the idea of a 
World State as a desirable possi- 
bility. He and Stratton meet on a 
liner in the Mediterranean and 
again, three years later, in New 
York; their conversations result in 
the establishment of a great publish- 
ing business for the distribution of 
translations and cheap editions of 
all the world’s finest books. Pas- 
sionate Friends. 


216. Girt or THE New ScIENCEs, 
Ture. Strand Magazine, Feb., 1924. 
In the next hundred years material 
changes will be more detailed 
than sweeping ; the real innovations 
will be in the mental sciences and 
so in education, the legal systent 
and so on. In 500 years, say, 
travelling, for example, will be 
very much the same as it is now; 
it is the schools which will be 
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altered beyond recognition, and 
prisons and lunatic asylums “ almost 
completely swept away.” 


GLENDOWER, ADELINE. The elder 
of two half-sisters who live with the 
Randolph Buntings as paying guests. 
She is an heiress who takes a 
very serious view of life, “ very 
keen and obvious in public affairs,” 
Melville asserts that she is “at- 
tempting the incarnation” of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s Marcella. She 
is engaged to Chatteris and is 
deeply distressed by his obvious 
love for the Sea Lady. Sea Lady. 


Gop. Appears in A Vision of 
Judgment and in the Prologue to 
The Undying Fire. He is seen 
in a dream by Huss in the latter 
story, by Scrope in Soul of a 
Bishop, and by Peter in Joan and 
Peter. 


217. Gop THE INVISIBLE KING. 
See Bib. No. 63. In this volume 
Wells sets forth, briefly and forcibly, 
his religious beliefs. He declares 
himself an adherent of ‘‘ modern 
religion,” a believer in a finite God 
who fights through mankind against 
the “ confusion and evil within us 
and without,’ against the cold 
indifference of the Veiled Being, 
the unknown and the unknowable 
Creator. The book is in 7 chapters 
and an envoy: 1, The Cosmogony 
of Modern Religion; 2, Heresies, 
or the Things that God is Not; 3, 
The lakeness of God; 4, The 
Religion of Atheists; 5, The In- 
visible King; 6, Modern Ideas of 
Sin and Damnation; 7, The Idea 
of a Church ; Envoy. 


Gotrer, A. “ Astray from some 
adjacent course — and he had 
lunched,” He is “a big heavy man 
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with a short-cropped moustache 
a great deal of neck and dewlap, 
and a solemn expression,” and a 
“richly excessive” voice. He 
comes “simly coring”? upon Mad- 
eleine Philips at the caravan (“ Simly 
orny arfnoon cor. ...No wish 
*trude. No wish all.) and Bealby 
battles valiantly with him. Bealby. 


bP) 


Goop, Matitpa. A_ Pimlico 
boarding-house keeper who invites 
Martha Smith and the children 
to come and live with her. She is 
an amiable, kind-hearted woman, 
with a “breadth and variety of 
contour like scenery rather than 
like a human being; ‘the thought 
of her veins being varicose, indeed 
of all her anatomy being varicose 
and fantastic, seemed a right and 
proper one. .. . Her face had the 
same landscape unanatomical qual- 
ity as her body; she had a con- 
siderable moustache, an overhung 
slightly mischievous mouth and 
two different large dark-grey eyes 
with a slightly vertical caste in 
them and very marked eyelashes. 

. One eye looked at you side- 
long, the other seemed to watch 
something over your head. She 
spoke in a whisper which passed 
very easily into wheezy, not un- 
kindly laughter.” Dream. 


218. Goop Man, Tue. Cosmo- 


politan Magazine, in 1907. 


219. Goop Witt 1n Man, THE. 
Grand Magazine, July, 1907; Ist 
chapter in New Worlds. Explains 
Wells’s objects and intentions in 
writing this series of papers on 
Socialism. He sees through all 
the evils of life a gradual advance- 
ment, a growing good will, in man- 


kind. 
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Gorpon-NasmytH. <A “lank, 
sunburnt person in tweeds with a 
yellow-brown, hatchet face and 
one faded blue eye,” a “‘ queer blend 
of romance and _ illegality,’ an 
adventurer, explorer and author. 
He tells the Ponderevos of the 
quep on Mordet Island, but is 
prevented from accompanying the 
expedition by an accident. Tono- 
Bungay. 


Gore, Britt. Leader of a band 
of bullies which dominates the 
country about Horsham after the 
War in the Air. He forces himself 
upon Edna _ Bunthorne. Bert 
Smallways shoots him and assumes 
the leadership of his band. War 
in the Avr. 


Gorcu, Str Jonn. A_ Sidder- 
morton land-owner, who has several 
clashes with the Angel. On the 
last day the Angel thrashes Gotch 
with a riding-whip. Wonderful 
Visit. 


220. GRADES OF War, THE. (The 
Western War, 2). Daily Chronicle, 
Nov. 20th, 1916; 2nd chapter of 
The Western War (q.v.). 


GraHaM. A politician, a man of 
thirty or so, who, suffering from 
overwork and insomnia, falls into 
a trance which lasts for 203 years, 
waking to find himself, by virtue of 
his accumalated wealth, Master of 
the World. He is known as the 
Master, the Owner, the Proprietor, 
Sleeper Wakes. 


GRAMMONT, V.V. An “ ex- 
tremely pretty” American girl 
whom Sir Richmond Hardy meets 
at Stonehenge; he is attracted to 
her by her “genuine historical 
imagination.” The daughter of an 
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oil millionaire, she worked in the 
Red Cross during the war, since the 
end of which she has travelled about 
Europe with Belinda Seyffert. Dur- 
ing the war she had a love-affair 
with Caston, and is now engaged to 
Gunter Lake. Her father is a 
“ small-headed grey-haired gentle- 
man with a wrinkled face”? who 
“has the jealousy of ten husbands ” 
for his daughter. Secret Places. 


GRAND Lunar, THE. Master of 
the Moon, a highly intellectual being 
with so huge a brain-case that his 
body is but an appendage. Cavor’s 
penultimate message gives a de- 
tailed account of their meeting. 
First Men in the Moon. 


221. Grant ALLEN’s “IDEA OF 
Gop.” Daily Mail, Nov. 27th, 
1897. A review of Allen’s book, 
“The Evolution of the Idea of 
God.’ 


222. Great CHANGE, THE. Pall 
Mall Gazette, in 1894; 11th of 
the Select Conversations. The 


uncle, strolling round the Zoo with 
George, mentions his approaching 
marriage and discusses the ““ human 
metamorphosis” brought about by 
marriage. 


223. Great Community, THE. 
Nation, July 4th, 1914. Review ot 
“The Great Society,” by Graham 
Wallas. 


224. Great Power IpEa, THE. 
Daily News, Nov. 17th, 1918. 
On the League of Nations and the 
Foreign Office. 


225. Great StTatTE, Tue. See 
Socialism and the Great State and 
The Past and the Great State. Tth 
essay in An Englishman. Says 
that the Normal Social Life is to-day 
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disintegrating ; most of the political 
and social discussion has been an 
attempt to “‘apprehend this de- 
fensive struggle of the Normal 
Social Lite against waxing novelty 
and innovation.” Certain “ key- 
words of contemporary thought” 
are considered in the light of this 
generalisation, and modern thinkers 
are divided into three classes: the 
Conservators, the Planless Pro- 
gressives, and the Constructors. 
Wells briefly analyses the Socialist 
movement; Fabian Socialism is 
dealt with as the “ first systematic 
movement to meet the fatal absence 
of administrative schemes in the 
earlier socialisms,” though to-day 
it is only an “ interesting failure.” 
The greater social state—the Great 
State—is not an inevitable thing ; 
only strength and clearness of 
purpose can bring it into being. 
Concludes with some remarks upon 
labour, administration and govern- 
ment, and women, in the Great 
State. 


226. Great Strate, THE. See 


Bib. No. 44. 


GREAT WortpD aT Peace, THE. 
Daily Express, Dec. 20th, 1921; 
reprinted as the second half of 
What a Stably Organised World Peace 
Means for Mankind. (q.v.). 


Grey, GreetTa. A revue actress 
who enters Utopia as one of Lord 
Barralonga’s party. She is a 
“frankly blonde beauty ” who car- 
ries herself ‘“‘ with the habitual 
hauteur of a beautiful girl almost 
professionally exposed to the risk of 
unworthy advances.” Men Like 


* Gods. 


GrirFin. A “ shabby, poverty- 
stricken, hemmed-in demonstrator, 
teaching fools in a provincial col- 
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lege,” quick-tempered, utterly un- 
scrupulous. He devises a means 
of making himself invisible. His 
father is mentioned as having killed 
himself when Griffin stole some 
trust-funds the father held. In- 
visible Man. 


227. Gristy Foik anp THEIR 
War wits Men, Tue. Storyteller 
Magazine, Apr., 1921. An im- 
aginative account—half-story, half- 
essay—of the first Huropean en- 
counters of the true men with the 
Neanderthal pseudo men—the grisly 
folk. 


228. GrowTH INvincIBLE. 3rd 
chapter of Future in America. Im- 
pressions of New York, Ellis Island, 
Boston, Niagara, and Chicago. 
Dwells upon the unwearying growth, 
for the most part loose and un- 
disciplined, which seems to be in 
progress everywhere. 


Gruss. A “ pirate-souled young 
man,” proprietor of a bicycle shop 
where Bert Smallways works. Their 
relations are “‘ unsalaried and pallish 
and informal,” and presently Grubb, 
in a moment of “ financial elo- 
quence,” gives Bert a half share 


in the business. But eventually 
it collapses altogether. War in 
the Air. 


H 


Hatt, Mrs. Jenny. Proprie- 
toress of the ‘“‘ Coach and Horses,” 
Iping, where the Invisible Man stays 
for some time. She has several 
“‘ skirmishes”? with him upon 
matters of ‘‘ domestic discipline,” 
but he quiets her with money. 
When her bill is not paid promptly 
she refuses to take him his meals. 
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Hall, her husband, dislikes the 


strange lodger, and constantly urges 
her to get rid of him. Invisible 
Man. 


Hatiery. The hero of Boon’s 
story, The Mind of the Race, an 
intensely earnest man obsessed by 
the idea of the collective mind of the 
race. He joins the party in the 
Garden by the Sea, and opposes the 
taking of the villa as a conference- 
place. Finally he is made president 
of the conference and reads his 
address. Ina fragment of the story 
not printed in Boon he murders 
Dr. Keyhole and gives himself up 
to the police. Boon. 


HamMMERGALLOW, Lapy. Owner 
of the greater part of Siddermorton 
village, where she rules autocratic- 
ally. She is “a dear old lady with 
a ropy neck, a ruddled countenance 
and spasmodic gusts of odd temper’”’ 
who lives upon burgundy and 
scandal. She believes that the 
Angel is an illegitimate son of the 
Rev. K. Hilyer. Wonderful Visit. 


229. HaMMERPOND ParK Bor- 
GLARY, THE. Pall Mall Budget,. 
about 1894; 18th tale in Stolen 
Bacillus ; also reprinted Pearson’s 
Magazine, Jan., 1905. Teddy Wat- 
kins, a professional burglar, visits 
Hammerpond as a rather startling 
artist, his object being to steal the 
wedding presents from Hammer- 
pond House. At nightfall he is 
joined by his assistant, but their 
expert operations are interrupted 
by the efforts of local amateurs. 
They all rush away in confusion 
and Watkins is attacked by the two 
villagers. He recovers conscious- 
ness to be thanked for his bold 
pursuit of the thieves, and is invited 
to spend the night at the House. 
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Next morning both Watkins and 
the more valuable presents and 
jewellery have vanished. 


230. Hanps Orr THE PEOPLE’S 
Foop. (Looking Ahead). Daily 
Chronicle, Aug. 13th, 1914; 3rd 
chapter in War that will End War. 
Advocates certain measures which 
should be taken for the distribution 
of food during the war. 


Harporoucu, Mrs. A young 
widow mentioned in several of the 
Select Conversations. The uncle 
eventually marries her. 


Harpy, Der.ia. Maid to_ the 
Vicar of Siddermorton; the Angel 
is kind to her. Wonderful Visit. 


Harpy, Sir Ricumonp. A tall, 
dark, gaunt man, passionate, im- 
patient and irritable; a munition 
manufacturer who has been “ hit 
by a stray knighthood,” and whose 
present ambition is to bring his 
work on the Fuel Commission to a 
triumphant conclusion. He is a 
coarse, violent man, acting selfishly 
towards both his wife and his 
mistress, Martin Leeds, but with a 
more than redeeming streak of 
fineness. Lady Hardy is a “ frail 
little blue-eyed woman ”’ with “ that 
type of face that under even the 
most pleasant and luxurious cir- 
cumstances still looks bravely and 
triumphantly enduring.” Hardy 
calls her “‘ a wonderfully intelligent 
and understanding woman... . I 
have no excuse for any misbehaviour 
—so far as she is concerned.” 


They have three children, all grown 


up. Secret Places. 


Harman, Lapy. Before her mar- 
riage, which took place when she 
was eighteen, Ellen Sawbridge. At 
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the opening of the story she is a tall 
young woman of twenty-five “ with 
a bigfsoft mouth, great masses of 
blue-black hair on either side of a 
broad, low forehead, and eyes of 
so dark a brown that you might 
have thought them black.” She 
married Sir Isaac from pity and not 
at all from love ; when he dies she 
resolves never again to lose her 
freedom. Sir Isaac Harman. 


Harman, Sir Isaac. A “ lean, 
grey-headed, obstinate-looking man 
with a diabetic complexion.” The 
son of a bankrupt steam-miller, he 
makes a fortune in the catering 
trade and is given a knighthood for 
his financial assistance to the Liberal 
press. He is forty when he marries 
Ellen Sawbridge; his ideas of 
marriage are ‘“‘ simple and strict” 
and utterly opposed to her demand 
for “autonomy.” Sir Isaac Har- 
man. 


HARROWDEAN, Mrs. With whom 
Mr. Britling is involved in the early 
part of 1914. She has a house not 
far from Matching’s Easy and 
attracts him by “an intermittent 
vein of high spirits that was almost 
better than humour.” When war 
breaks out Mr. Britling decides to 
see her no more. Mr. Britling. 


231. Has Communism a Future ? 
THE Possrpiuiry oF A SOcrALIstT 
RENASCENCE. Westminster Gazette, 
Aug. 9th, 1924; 49th article in 
Year of Prophesying. In America 
and Asia there may yet be wide- 
spread movements towards Com- 
munism, but Wells believes that in 
Europe “ the Communist drive has 
passed its maximum and that the 
popular mind is moving onward 
to a more constructive and hopeful 
type of Socialism.” 
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Heat-Ray, Tue. The chief 
offensive weapon of the Martians ; 
it is a beam of heat projected from 
a parabolic mirror, so intense that 
anything combustible breaks into 
flame at its touch, even at great 
distances. The method of genera- 
tion is a mystery. War of the 
Worlds. 


Hernricu, Herr. An “ unmis- 
takable young German, very pink, 
with close-cropped fair hair,” and 
glasses. He is a student of philology 
preparing for his doctorate, and 
just before the outbreak of war 
tutor to the younger Britling boys, 
but more interested ih “ideas of 
universal citizenship, in Esperanto 
and Ido . . . and such-like attacks 
upon the barriers between man and 
man.” He dies in confinement as 


a Russian prisoner-of-war. Afr. 
Britling. 
Henperson, Eroer. Chaffery’s 


step-daughter. Lewisham first 
meets her in Whortley, is dismissed 
on her account, and later in London 
comes across her again and marries 
her. Mr. Lewisham. 


Hentey Hovusr Macazine, THe. 
Of which Wells was editor while 
assistant master at Henley House 
School in his early twenties; he 
traces five items actually written 
by himself for the magazine between 
March 1889 and August 1891. See 
Cricket, Holiday Science, The North 
Sea, ‘‘ That Problem /”? Entre Nous. 


232. HERESIES; oR THE THINGS 
THAT Gop 1s Nor. 2nd chapter of 
God the Invisible King. A clear 
statement of certain “ misconcep- 
tions of God,” repudiated by Modern 
Religion. 
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Herypincer, Auice. A zoology 
student at the Normal School of 
Science who is secretly in love with 
Mr. Lewisham. She has optimistic 
opinions of his powers, and is dis- 
tressed by his failure and still more 
by his love for Ethel Henderson. 
Mr. Lewisham. 


H. G. Wetts. See Wells, H. G. 


233. HichER EDUCATION IN THE 
Empire. Times, Aug. 4th, 1916; 
6th chapter in Elements of Recon- 
struction. A consideration of the 
education question. Condemns the 
opposition of the scientific and 
classical schools, and insists upon 
the necessity of a course of philoso- 
phy and world-history in any 
liberal education. ‘‘ The backbone 
stuff must be a clear and critical 
knowledge of oneself in relation to 
the universe.” 


Hityrer, Rev. K. Vicar of Sid- 
dermorton and a prominent orni- 
thologist. He shoots the Angel 
in the belief that he is a bird of some 
rare species, and then, discovering 
his mistake, invites him to the 
vicarage to have his wound tended. 


. After the burning of the vicarage 


and the passing of the Angel he sinks 
into a state of apathy and dies 
within a year. Wonderful Visit. 


Hinks. A Fishbourne saddler 
and a “sporting man.” He is 
friendly with Mr. Polly until he 
begins to despise him tor his objec- 
tion to billiards and betting. Mr. 
Polly. 


234. Hinrs on VISITING THE 
AcapEMy. Pall Mall Gazette, May 
9th, 1894; Pall Mall Budget, May 
17th, 1894. 


History ror EveryBopy: A 
Postscript to “The Outline of 


HIS 138 HIS 
History.” Fortnightly Review, and cycles about the neighbourhood. 
June, 1921; Yale Review, July, There he meets Christabel, a school- 
1921; reprinted as a pamphlet girl, and falls in love with her; she 


with the title The New Teaching of 
History (q.v.). 


235. History 1s One. See Bib. 
No. 69. Insists on the uselessness 
of attempting to teach separately 
the history of individual countries, 
contending that history is “ only 
to be properly understood as a 
whole.” It is quite possible and 
practicable to teach in outline the 
history of all mankind from the 
beginning ; Wells points out the 
way in which this should be done. 


236. History or Mr. Potty, 
Tur. See Bib. No. 39. This novel 
opens to discover Mr. Polly, a stout 
unhealthy draper of thirty-seven, 
sitting on a stile near Hishbourne 
in the throes of a despondency 
induced by insolvency, dyspepsia, 
and an east wind. From this it 
goes back to his infancy and child- 
hood, telling of his inadequate 
education and of his discovery of 
the joys of reading. At fourteen 
he is apprenticed at the Port Bur- 
dock Drapery Bazaar, where he 
stays for six years. Here he has 
two friends, Platt and Parsons, also 
apprentices. The “ three P’s”” have 
many good times together, tramping 
the countryside on Sundays and 
holidays, wandering about the 
streets after closing-time, and read- 
ing and talking about ‘‘ everything 
in the world.’ The trio is ulti- 
mately broken up by the dismissal 
of Parsons. Mr. Polly leaves the 
Bazaar and passes from situation tq 
situation. Then his father dies and 
leaves him three or four hundred 
pounds; after a lively funeral he 
decides to take a holiday. He stays 
with Harold Johnson, his cousin, 


pities him though she hardly under- 
stands, and treats him in a way 
which seems deliberately cruel. In 
his disappointment he proposes to 
and marries Miriam, one of his 
three Larkins’ cousins. He pur- 
chases a shop at Fishbourne and 
settles down to fifteen years of 
growing dullness and semi-misery, 
of quarrelling with wife and neigh- 
bours. And year by year he drifts 
nearer to bankruptcy, until he can 
stand it no longer. Sitting upon 
the stile, pondering his past, present, 
and probable future, he decides to 
kill himself. One Sunday evening 
he sets fire to the house, hoping thus 
to conceal the fact of his suicide 
that his wife may receive his life- 
insurance money. But the fire so 
excites him that he forgets his 
primary object, and when it spreads 
so that several houses are involved 
he makes bimself the hero of the 
hour by rescuing an old lady. He 
receives the fire-insurance money 
and leaving all but £20 to Miriam 
he deserts her to become a tramp. 
Presently he comes to the Potwell 
Inn in Sussex, and here, attracted / 
by the inn and by the old lady who 
keeps it, he settles down once more 
as odd-job man. Uncle Jim, the 
old lady’s nephew, disputes his 
right to this position, but after three 
attacks he steals Mr. Polly’s clothes 
and goes away, to be found shortly 
afterwards drowned in the Medway, 
in Kent. The body is identified by 
the clothes, and Miriam receives 
the life-insurance, Five years later 
Mr. Polly, knowing nothing of this, 
returns to Fishbourne to see his 
wife. She has started a sweet-shop 
and tea-room with the money, and 
her main emotion upon seeing him 
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is fear that it will have to be repaid. 
He returns to the Potwell Inn, there 
to live out the rest of his life (as far 
as the story takes it) in peace and 
comfort. 


236a. HoLipAY oF THE DRAPERS’ 
ASSISTANT, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, 
June 5th, 1894. 


237. Houipay Science. Henley 
House Magazine, Aug., 1889. Signed 
H. G. Wells. 

238. HoLLanp’s Furure. New 
York Times, Feb. 7th, 1915. 


Hotroyp, James. A Yorkshire 
engineer who “doubted the ex- 
istence of God, but accepted Car- 
not’s cycle, and... had read 
Shakespeare and found him weak 
in chemistry.” He is a bully and 
a blackleg. Lord of the Dynamos. 


Hotusten. A great chemist and 
mathematician ; in 1933 he sets up 
“atomic disintegration” in a par- 
ticle of bismuth, the first man to 
accomplish this.. He keeps a diary 
which is quoted. World Set Free. 


Homartyn, Lapy. 
ings Park; one of Mr. Britling’s 
nearest neighbours. Mr. Britling. 


239. Honours PuysioGRAPHy. 
See Bib. No. 2. A_ text-book 
written in collaboration with R. A. 
Gregory. 

Hooppriver, J. E. A drapers’ 
assistant, the rather pale young 
hero of The Wheels of Chance (q.v.). 


240. Housn-Huntine as AN OvutT- 


poorR AMUSEMENT. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Sept. 24th, 1894; 11th 
essay in Personal Matters. De- 


scribes the pleasures of ** artistic 
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house-hunting,” not with the object 
of finding a house but for the fun 
of it. Mentions different types of 
landlords and landladies, and closes 
with an account of Hill Crest, a 
monstrous house with a curiously 
low rent. 


241. House or Dri Sorno, THe. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 24th, 1894 ; 
4th essay in Personal Matters. The 
writer, searching for a tie in his 
wife’s box, discovers the MS. of a 
novel, ‘“‘ The House of di Sorno,” 
written by his wife at the age of 
sixteen. He reads some parts of 
it; then Kuphemia comes in and 
snatches it away from him. 


Howarp. A “short, fat, and 
thick-set beardless man,” appointed 
Graham’s guardian by the White 
Council. Sleeper Wakes. 


242. How Far Witt Europe 
Go Towarps Soctatism ? Cassell’s 
Magazine, Mar., 1916; 5th chapter 
in What is Coming? Wells cites 
Germany’s comparative success in 
the war as an example of the result 
of national syndication, contrasting 
it with the too individualistic 
British states. Great Britain now 
finds herself with all the more 
important industries nationalised, 
and he believes that “ there will 
arise, there does even now arise . . 
the framework of a new economic 
and social order based upon national 
ownership and service.” 


243. How I Diep. Probably 
printed in Pall Mall Gazette, about 
1895; last essay in Personal Mat- 
ters. Tien years before the narrator 
discovered that he had not long to 
live. He took to his bed, was 
visited by distressed friends, wrote 
last letters to them, made ‘‘ memor- 
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able remarks.’ Until one spring 
day he goes out “ to look once more 
—perhaps for the last time—on 
sky and earth.” He meets a girl, 
and talking with her forgets that he 
is a Doomed Man. And he decides 
that he is not going to die. 


244. How Prorie Tutnk AsBour 
THE War. 4th and last section of 
War and the Future, consisting of 
six articles reprinted from the Daily 
News: 1, Do They Really Think 
At All? ; 2, The Yvrelding Pacifist 
and the Conscientious Objector ; 3, 
The Religious Revival; 4, The 
Riddle of the British ; 5, The Social 
Changes in Progress ; 6, The Ending 
of the War. Wells doubts (1) 
whether people really are thinking 
about the war and post-war con- 
ditions, considers (2) the conscien- 
tious objectur, and (3) the part 
played in the war by the Anglican 
and Catholic Churches, with special 
reference to the National Mission 
of Repentance and Hope and to the 
political quibbling of the Vatican. 
He is confident (4) that Britain is 
finding her way out of the old ideas, 
despite the conservatism of the 
dominant military and administra- 
tive classes, seeing (5) a new spirit 
of collective service among the 
business and organising classes ; 
he says that this spirit must be 
turned to the serving of God. He 
sketches (6) the essentials of a 
world-peace, among which he in- 
cludes a League of Peace and an 
International Tribunal for the dis- 
cussion of international affairs. He 
looks to America to play a large part 
in reconciliation, and comes finally 
to the idea of God as the ultimate 
world-king. 


245. How We Mupp.s THrovucH 
THE YEARS OF Destiny. West- 
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minster Gazette, Jan. 5th, 1924; 
reprinted as The Parliamentary 
Triangle (q.v.). Criticism and fore- 
cast of the new Labour Government 
and of the modern parliamentary 
system in general. 


Hus or Europe: CzEcHo-S1o- 
VAKIA AND FRancE, THE. 20th 
article in Year of Prophesyvng ; see 
Is Czecho-Slovakia the Hub of 
Europe ? 


246. Human ADVENTURE, THE. 
Daily Mail; last essay in An Eng- 
lishman. Traces very briefly the 
progress of Man from the earliest 
times to the present day, then looks 
into the future and sees the men of 
those days united, thinking and 
willing collectively. The essay is a 
brief but vivid word-picture of 
‘“‘ Man on his planet, flying swiftly 
to unmeasured destinies through 
the starry stillnesses of space.” 


247. Human EVOLUTION AN 
ArtirictaL Procrss. Fortnightly 
Review, Oct., 1896. Suggests that 
man has undergone only an “ in- 
finitesimal alteration in his intrinsic 
nature since the age of polished 
stone,” making a biological com- 
parison between man and rabbit. 
He traces the apparent vast change 
to the development of speech and 
writing and the consequent creation 
of the artificial factor in man. He 
prophecies that man will win com- 
plete control of this factor and at 
last “‘ attain and preserve a social 
organisation so cunningly balanced 
against exterior necessities on the 
one hand, and the artificial factor 
in the individual on the other, that 
the life of every human being... 
may be happy.” A reply to this 
by F. H. P. Coste was printed in 
Natural Science, Mar., 1897 ; Wells 
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replied to this criticism in Natural 
Science, Apr., 1897, in an article, 
Human Evolution: a Reply. 


248. Human Evonutrion: A 
Repty. See Human Evolution an 
Artificial Process. 


Hunker. An American Cinema 
King ; he enters Utopia as one of 
Lord Barralonga’s party. Men Like 
Gods. 


Huntitry, Gavan. A “blond 
young man with a strong profile, a 
hungry, scornful expression, and a 
greedy, large blue eye,” a scornful, 
sarcastic egotist who spends his life 
pursuing women, among them Joan 
Debenham. He talks to her of sex 
and the “ superstition of chastity,” 
but without success. He is a well- 
known novelist and dramatic critic. 
During the war he is a conscientious 
objector. Joan and Peter. 


Huss, Jos. (Job), Headmaster of 
Woldingstanton School. After many 
years of conspicuous success he is 
suddenly beset by disaster. There 
are deaths in the school, he loses his 
money, his son is reported dead, 
his wife turns against him, he dis- 
covers that he is suffering from 
cancer and that an immediate 
operation is necessary, and the 
school governors wish to deprive 
him of his post and appoint a man 
who will undo all that he has done. 
Yet despite it all he holds fast to 
his faith in God. His wife is a dark 
and graceful, but untidy, emotional, 
eflusive woman. ‘Their son, Gilbert, 
is shot down while flying over the 
German lines, and apparently killed; 
later he is discovered to be still 
alive, though a prisoner. Undying 
Fire. 
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249. Huxtey. Royal College of 
Science Magazine, probably in 1895, 
just after Huxley’s death. 


250. Hycaimntc Country, Tue. 
Lika Joko, Dec. 15th, 1894. 


I 
251. IpraL Cirizen, THE. 24th 
essay In An Englishman. Wells’s 


conception of the ideal citizen in 
the modern community. 


IpEau Scuoot, Toe. (Salvaging 
of Civilisation, 6).. Sunday Times, 
May 15th, 1921; reprinted as the 
latter part of The Schooling of the 
World (q.v.). 


252. IpEALS oF ORGANISATION. 
Nation, July 24th, 1915. Discus- 
sion of a pamphlet by Professor 
Van Gennep, “ The Spirit of Or- 
ganization; A Contrast of the 
French and English Formula as 
Opposed to the German.” 


253. Ip—Ea or a CuauRcH, THE. 
7th chapter of God the Invisible King. 
Discusses the question of a Church 
for this modern religion which 
is dawning in the minds of men 
all about the world, raising several 
objections to “ the church-forming 
disposition.” But Wells sees no 
objection to the formation of or- 
ganisations for the spreading of the 
faith as long as they do not seek to 
“restrict religious activities or the 
freedom of religious thought and 
teaching.” 


254. IpEA oF A LEAGUE OF 
Nations, Tue. See Bib. II, 1919. 


255. IpEA oF ALLIED COMBINES, 
Ture. (Some Liberal Ideals, 3). 
Daily Chronicle, Oct. 2nd, 1916. 
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Ipras FOR A WoRLD PEACE. 
Daily News, Jan. 19th and 22nd, 
1917; reprinted as The Ending 
of the War (q.v.). 


256. Ir Eneitanp 1s RaIpED: 
THE CivitiAN Forces. Daily 
Chronicle, Dec. 12th, 1914. 


257. Immensiry oF IsSUE AND 
THE TRiviALitry or Men, Tue. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 7th, 1921; Ist 
chapter in Washington. Points out 
the imminent dangers which face 
the world to-day, and that only 
some collective international action 
can save civilisation ; the Washing- 
ton Conference is an affair almost 
of life and death. In this “ phase 
of universal danger” we must 
“ resolve to be charitable and frank 
with one another to the best of our 
ability, to be forgiving . . . seeking 
patience in hearing and generosity 
in action. High aims and personal 
humility may yet save mankind.” 


258. ImmicRANT, THE. 8th chap- 
ter in Future in America. Discusses 
the case of the immigrant, viewing 
with some apprehension the “ huge 
dilution” of the American people 
by ignorant peasants from Hurope 
and the Hast. 

259. IMpeRrEcTION oF DeEmoc- 
RACY, THE. Daily News, Aug. 
5th, 1915. A reply to an article by 
Arnold Bennett printed Aug. 4th. 


260. ImprrtaL CONSTITUTION, 
An. Times, Aug. Ist, 1916; 5th 
chapter in Elements of Reconstruc- 
tion. Criticism of contemporary 


parliamentary representation, Con- , 


siders the possibility of an Imperial 
Parliament. Advocates the mod- 
ernisation of the existing legislature, 
the Upper House representatives to 
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be classified by function, while in 
the Lower House occupational con- 
stituencies to be substituted for 
local reference constituencies. 


261. ImporTaNcE OF CHINA. 
Westminster Gazette, April 26th, 
1924; reprinted as China: the 
Land Out of the Limelight (q.v.). 
Comments on the modern progress 
and educational development of 


China. 


262. ImpuDENCE oF FLacs: OuR 
Power Resources anD My ELE- 
PHANTS, WHALES, AND GORILLAS, 
THe. Westminster Gazette, Aug. 
2nd, 1924; 48th article in Year 
of Prophesying. Taking the Prince 
of Wales’s speech at the World 
Power Conference as his text, Wells 
insists upon the necessity for the 
international development (as op- 
posed to national) of the world’s 
power resources. For this, for the 
preservation of the “ dwindling 
world fauna,” for the extermination 
of diseases, “ flag-worship”’ must 
be suppressed. 


263. In a Lirrrary HovusEHOoLp. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 17th, 1894 ; 
6th essay in Personal Matters. Des- 
cribes the literary household in 
fiction and in fact. 


264. In a Lirrie Suop. Pall 
Mall Gazette, about April, 1894. 


265. INcIDENTAL THOUGHTS ON A 
Batp Heap. See Thoughts on a 
Bald Head. 22nd essay in Personal 
Matters, Struck by the number of 
bald heads visible at a lantern 
lecture, the author reflects that man 
is slowly dwindling, ‘‘ growing hair- 
less, growing bald, growing tooth- 
less,” and replacing his losses with 
artificial substitutes. He suggests 
that ultimately man will become 
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“a kind of hermit crab, the bulk 
of him a complex mechanism” ; 
perhaps he may disappear altogether, 
leaving the world populated by “a 
democracy of honest machinery.” 


266. INCOMPATIBILITY OF INDIA : 
Divorce or LEGAL SEPARATION, 
Tue. Westminster Gazette, July 
5th, 1924; 44th article in Year of 
Prophesying. A review of a recent 
libel case arising from native dis- 
turbances in India. Wells believes 
that the time has come for a separa- 
tion from India. 


267. InpIa’s PLACE IN THE 
Worip. Daily Express, Dec. 9th, 
1921; 23rd chapter in Washington. 
Considers the future of India. 
Every nation will have to pay its 
price for world peace and prosperity; 
that of the Empire will be the 
’ giving of complete political freedom 
to India. 

268. Inert Person, THe. Pall 
Mall Gazette, April 18th, 1894. 


269. Insects AND FtoweErs. Sat- 
urday Review, April 6th, 1895. 
Unsigned. A scientific article. 


270. InTANGIBLE Man, Tun. 
Pall Mall Gazette, April 13th, 1894. 


271. InrTELLIGENCE on Mars. 
Saturday Review, April 4th, 1896. 
Unsigned. Even should life exist 
on Mars, there is no reason why 
we should suppose any common 
measures of intelligence between 
ourselves and the Martians. 


INTERVIEW witTH LENIN, AN. 
Westminster Gazette, Feb. 9th, 
1924; reprinted as Lenin: Private 
Capitalism against Communism 


(q.v.). 
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InreRviews. The following in- 
terviews with Wells are mentioned 
as being of some special interest : 
1, The Romance of the Scientist, 
Young Man, August, 1897; 2, 
What I Believe, Puritan, Apr., 1898 ; 
3, The Novelist as Prophet, Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, Apr., 26th, 1899 ; 
4, H. G. Wells, New York Herald, 
Apr. 15th, 1906; 5, A Select Con- 
versation (by Ralph Straus), The 
Bodleian, Jan., 1911; 6, AH. G. 
Wells as Historian, Strand Maga- 
zine, Nov., 1919. 7, History as 
Healer, Observer, Jan. 18th, 1920; 
8, G. Bernard Shaw and H. G. 
Wells Disbelieve in Spiritualism, 
Strand Magazine, Apr., 1920; 9, 
The Human Commonwealth, Obser- 
ver, Aug. 29th, 1920; 10, H. G. 
Wells on the Six Greatest Men in 


History, Strand Magazine, Sept., 
1922. 

272. In THE AByss. Pearson’s 
Magazine, Aug., 1896; 4th tale in 


Plattner Story. Hlstead descends 
to the ocean bed, some five miles 
down, in a steel sphere fitted with 
windows, electric light, and a clock- 
work weight release. There he 
finds a great city populated by 
beings curiously human in appear- 
ance. These creatures of the abyss 
tow the sphere to a temple and 
worship it; the clockwork jams 
and the performance goes on for 
several hours. At last the cord 
connecting sphere and weights is 
worn through by rubbing against 
the altar edge, and the sphere 
shoots to the surface. After making 
certain improvements in the sphere, 
Elstead descends again, this time 
never to return. 


273. IN THE AvU OBSERVATORY. 
Pall Mall Budget, Aug. 9th, 1894 ; 
3rd story in Stolen Bacillus, 5th in 


INT 


Country of the Blind. An assistant 
at an observatory in Borneo is 
attacked while on duty one night 
by a strange bat-like creature. 
He wounds it and drives it away. 


274. In THE Days oF THE CoMET. 
See Bib. No. 27. A romance in 
three books with a prologue and 
epilogue. In the pro'ogue a “ grey- 
haired man, a figure of hale age,” 
is writing in a tower before a win- 
dow; it is his manuscript which 
forms the bulk of the book. Wil- 
liam Leadford (the man in the 
tower) is a clerk in a pot-bank 
office in the Four Towns, Staftord- 
shire, and ‘“‘a Socialist out and 
out.” He lives with his mother, 
who supports herself by taking 
lodgers. The whole district is pass- 
ing through a period of industrial 
unrest which forms a_ striking 
background for the more personal 
matter of Leadford’s love for Nettie 
Stuart, his cousin. A comet ap- 
pears in the sky, coming hourly 
earthward. The colliers strike ; 
Germany declares war on England. 
Nettie runs away with Verral, the 
son of a local land-owner. Lead- 
ford pursues them to Shaphambury, 
intending to kill them. He comes 
upon them unexpectedly on the 
beach, revolver in hand, while out 
at sea a naval battle is in progress. 
He shoots at them, and as they run 
a green mist closes over the world, 
and in the sky the comet’s head, 
now close upon the earth, radiates 
innumerable shooting stars. The 
mist grows denser until ‘‘ the green 
curtain was a black one, and the 
earth and I and all things ceased 
to be.” lLeadford wakens 
the dawn to find a cleaner, finer 
earth about him, the nitrogen 
in the air having been changed 
by the comet into a respirable gas, 
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“differing indeed from oxygen, 
but helping and sustaining its 
action, a bath of strength and 
healing for nerve and brain.” With 
this change in the air comes a 
change in the hearts of all mankind ; 
selfish personal ends are forgotten 
in the work for a common good. 
Leadford meets Melmount, the 
prime minister, and for a time 
acts ag his secretary. Men set 
about the building of a better 
world. The old towns are torn 
down, and the last of the old tra- 
ditions go up with the smoke of 
the fires of the Beltane Festivals. 
Leadford meets Nettie and Verral, 
but now there is no anger in his 
heart. His mother dies and he 
marries Anna Reeves, her nurse. 
Nettie comes back to him and the 
four—Leadford, Anna, Nettie, Ver- 
ral—live on happily together in a 
world of happiness. 


275. In tae Fourta YEar: 
ANTICIPATIONS OF A WORLD PEACE. 
See Bib. No. 66. A brief volume 
in 11 chapters, consisting of articles 
reprinted from the London Press. 
It is prefaced with a short account 
of the spreading of the idea of a 
World League of Nations and of the 
author’s purpose in publishing this 
book. It is in two parts ; the first, 
consisting of 8 chapters under the 
general title, The League of Free 
Nations, deals with the League, 
its constitution, duties, and prob- 
lems, and with the “ necessary 
sacrifices of preconceptions” that 
the idea of the League involves. 
The last three chapters, under the 
title Democracy, advocate Pro- 
pertional Representation as the 
only possible electoral method of 
attaining democracy. The chapter- 
titles are: 1, The Way to Concrete 
Realization; 2, The League must 
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be Representative ; 3, The Necessary 
Powers of the League; 4, The 
Labour View of Middle Africa; 
5, Gettung the League Idea Clear in 
Relation to Imperialism; 6, The 
War Aims of the Western Allies 
Compactly Stated; 7, The Future 
of Monarchy ; 8, The Plain Neces- 
sity for a League ; 9, Democracy ; 
10, The Recent Struggle for Pro- 
portional Representation in Great 
Britain; 11, The Study and Pro- 
paganda of Democracy. 


276. In THE MopERN VEIN: AN 
UnsympatTHetic Love Story. See 
A Bardlets Romance. 13th tale in 
Plattner Story. A minor poet con- 
ceives a romantic passion for a 
girl he meets at a tennis party. 
She loves him, but when he refuses 
to leave his wife and go away with 
her, she says that she will not see 
him again. 


277. In THE New Forest. Sat” 
urday Review, April 27th, 1895° 
Unsigned. Nature article. 


278. IntRopucTiIon to Anticipa- 
tions, 1914 edition. The “H. G. 
Wells of forty-eight ” discusses this 
work of the “ H. G. Wells of thirty- 
three.” 


279. InTRopUcTION to Boon. Re- 
-marks that “ Bliss is Bliss and 
Wells is Wells. And Bliss can write 
all sorts of things that Wells could 
not.” 


280. InrropucTion to Country of 
the Blind. A discussion of the 
art of the short story. 


281. Inrropuction to First and 
Last Things, 1908 edition. Tells 
how the book came to be written, 
and comments on its contents and 
purpose. 
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282. InrRopuction to “ Friendly 
Russia.” See Bib. III, 1915. 


283. InrRopuctTion to “ George 
Meek, Bathchairman.’ See Bib. 
III, 1910. 


284. InTRoDUCTION to “ The Gods 
in the Battle.’ See Bib. III, 
1917. 


285. Inrropuction to “The Jour- 
nal of a Disappointed Man.” See 
Bib. III, 1917. 


286. Inrropuction to “ Keeling 


Letters and Recollections.’*’ See Bib. 
III, 1918. 
287. IntTrRopvuction to “ Kultur 


Cartoons.” See Bib. III, 1915. 
288. InTRopUCTION to *‘ The Mind 
in the Making.” See Bib. III. 
1923 ; also Bib. No. 75. 
289. InrropuctTion to ‘“Noc- 
turne.” See Bib. III, 1918. 


290. Inrropuction to The Out- 
line of History. Explains the 
purpose and scope of the book, 
acknowledges indebtedness, etc. 


291. InrRopuctrion to “ Pictures 
of War Work in England.” See 
Bi. TH, “1917; 


292. InrropuctTion to “ The Pivot 
of Civilisation.” See Bib. III, 1922. 


293. IntTRopuction to ‘“ The 
Quaint Companions.” See Bib. III, 
1918. 


IntRopUCTION to Russian trans- 
lations of Wells’s works. See Mr. 
Wells Explains Himself. 


INT 


294. 
Slavery and Emancipation.” 
Bib. III, 1912. 


IntRopuction to ‘Shop 
See 


295. InrRopuction to “ Utopia.” 
See Bib. III, 1905. 


INTRUDERS AT WASHINGTON. 
Daily Express, Dec. 8th, 1921; re- 
printed as Some Stifled Voices (q.v.). 


296. InvistBLE Kine, THe. 5th 
chapter of God the Invisible King. 
Modern religion is political; it 
seeks to establish a world-theocracy 
with God as the Invisible King. 
The first purpose of God, working 
through Man, is the attainment ot 
knowledge as a means to power. 
The first duty of Man is to serve 
God; he must completely sur- 
render himself to, and become 
merely an agent for, God. Certain 
difficulties are discussed, and the 
case of the barrister dealt with as an 
extreme example. Finally, con- 
siders “‘God and the love and 
status of women.” Sex has no 
place in modern religion, and the 
love of husband and wife has no 
parallel in the love of God. 


297. INVISIBLE Man, Ture. See 
Bib. No. 11. Griffin, a demonstra- 
tor of physics in a provincial college, 
while working upon the subject of 
optical density, discovers a method 
by which he may achieve invisi- 
bility. Believing that this will give 
him unlimited power, he carries out 
the experiment. It is completely 
successful, but at a critical moment 
his landlord interferes and he fires 
the house to destroy all traces 
of his work. Necessarily he is 
stark naked, and, it being mid- 
winter, anything but comfortable. 
After some adventures he steals 
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clothes, and bandages, spectacles 
and a paste-board nose with which 
to cover his face, and goes to 
Iping, a village in Surrey, resolved 
to find some way of reversing the 
experiment. He takes a room at 
the ‘‘Coach and Horses” and 
spends the next two months in 
scientific work. Then his supply 
of money comes to an end, he robs 
the local vicarage, and when accused, 
escapes by tearing off his clothes. 
Pressing a tramp, Mr. Thomas Mar- 
vell, into his service, he returns, and 
between them they carry away his 
books and other possessions. They 
come through Port Stowe to Bur- 
dock, where the tramp takes refuge 
in the police-station. Griffin is 
injured in a fight and hides in a 
house which turns out to be that 
of an old fellow-student, now Dr. 
Kemp. Here he spends the night 
and in the morning tells Kemp 
the whole story. The doctor, con- 
trary to bis promise, sends word 
to Colonel Adye, chief of the local 
police. Adye comes to the house 
with two policemen, and again 
Griffin has a narrow escape. He 
institutes a Reign of Terror, and 
that evening murders a Mr. Wick- 
steed. The next morning, having 
eaten and slept, he makes an attack 
on Kemp’s house; Kemp slips 
out through a window, and makes 
for the town, where a gang of nav- 
vies comes to his rescue. There is 
a fight in which Griffin is killed, his 
head and chest smashed in by the 
whirling spades. After death his 
body becomes slowly visible once 
more. 


. Issister. The young artist who 
meets Graham on the clifis near 
Boscastle and who is with him 
when he falls into the trance. Some 
years later he invents an advertising 
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Process and makes a fortune. His 
two sons are drowned and he leaves 
his wealth to the Sleeper. This 
money, with that left by Warming, 
forms the nucleus of Graham’s 
enormous wealth. Sleeper Wakes. 


298. Is BriraAIN oN THE Down 
GRADE? Young Man, July, 1899. 


299. Is CzecHo-SLovAaKIA THE 
Hus or Europe? Westminster 
Gazette, Jan. 26th, 1924; reprinted 


as The Huh of Europe (q.v.). 
Masaryk, president of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Benes, his chief 


minister, have a ‘splendid and 
civilised dream” of their country 
as the “ meeting-place and _ re- 
conciler of European interests,” but 
their work is endangered by a “ loud 
and irreconcilable body of ultra- 
patriots.” 


300. ISxate. Pall Mall Gazette, 
in Jan., 1894; Pall Mall Budget, 
Jan. 11th, 1894. 


301. Istanp or Dr. Moreau, 
Ture. See Bib. No.7. Dr. Moreau, 
a prominent physiologist and notor- 
ious vivisector, is “‘ howled out~”” of 
England for wanton cruelty, but 
continues his experiments upon a 
lonely Pacific island. His aim is 
“to find out the extreme limit of 
plasticity in a living shape.” With 
this object he attempts the con- 
version of animals into men, and 
to a certain extent succeeds. Hd- 
ward Prendick, the narrator, is 
landed on the island after a series 
of adventures following on the wreck 
of the “‘ Lady Vain” in 1887. He 
notices the strange deformities of 
the inhabitants of the island, and 
remembering the story of the 
“Moreau Horrors,” jumps to the 
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conclusion that these are men who 
have been subjected to some horrible 
experiments. Fearing a similar 
fate, he flies to the woods, there 
meeting the Ape-Man, who takes 
him to the huts of the Beast-People. 
They welcome him as one of them- 
selves, the latest arrival from the 
“House of Pain.” Moreau and 
Montgomery (the doctor’s assistant) 
pursue Prendick with staghounds 
and at last persuade him to return 
with them ; Moreau then tells him 
the truth. At the time of. Pren- 
dick’s arrival Montgomery had let 
loose some rabbits upon the island ; 
several of these are found killed and 
half-eaten, certain of the Beast- 
People having broken the Law 
Moreau has imposed upon them. 
Fearing that the taste of blood will 
awaken their carnivorous instincts, 
Moreau determines to punish the 
offender. Guilt attaches itself to 
the Leopard Man, and he is shot. 
Six weeks pass. Then Moreau is 
killed by a mutilated puma; Pren- 
dick’s left arm is broken; Mont- 
gomery gets drunk, gives whisky 
to the Beast-People, destroys the 
boats, and is killed by the Sayer 
of the Law. Moreau’s house is 
burnt to the ground, and Prendick 
has perforce to live in the huts, 
where the Dog-Man, faithful to the 
last, is his only friend. During 
the next ten months the creatures 
slowly lapse towards their original 
condition, losing all power of speech 
and becoming quadrupeds once 
more. At last a small boat drifts 
up to the island, manned by two 
dead bodies; Prendick sails away 
in it and is picked up by a San Fran- 
cisco-bound brig. The first edition 
of this book has an introduction by 
Charles Edward Prendick, nephew 
of the narrator; this is omitted 
in some later editions. 
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302. IsLanpD oF OpErRa, THE. JELALUDDIN, Mir. A Cam- 
Lika Joko, Nov. 24th, 1894. bridge undergraduate from Indiz 
who meets Joan Debenham at the 

303. Isonzo Front, Tur. Ist Club of Strange Faiths and falls 


chapter of The War in Italy. Ac- 
count of the wonderful organization 
of the Italian armies and of the 
fighting upon the Isonzo front. 


304. Is Our Wortp CoLiapsine? 
Daily Herald, Jan. 24th, 1923. 
Review of “‘ The Decay of Capitalist 
Civilisation,” by Sidney and Beat- 
rice Webb. — 

305. Is ToerE A PropLe? See 
There Is No People. 20th essay 
in An Englishman. The writer 
doubts the existence of a People, 
“ that impalpable monster to which 
the world has consecrated its 
political institutions for the last 
hundred years.” Brings forward 
certain supporting facts and con- 
cludes, ‘‘ Suppose there is no people 
at all, but only enormous, differ- 
entiating millions of men. All sorts 
of widely accepted generalisations 
will collapse if that foundation is 
withdrawn.” 


Iraty, FRANCE AND BRITAIN AT 
War. ‘Title of the American edition 
of War and the Future (see Bib. 
No. 62). 
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JANE. Whose tragic love-affair 
is related in The Jilting of Jane. 
After her disappointment she is 
“even careful” over her work. 


JEHORAM, Jessica. The widow 
of a minor poet, she is the Sidder- 
morton authority upon music and 
art. She tries to flirt with the 
Angel. Wonderful Visit. 


in love with her. After the out- 
break of war he joins the French 
air-force and by a coincidence kills 
Von Papen, the German airman 
who had shot Peter down. He 
visits Peter in hospital and criticises 
the British government’s attitude 
to Indians. Joan and Peter. 


306. JELLYGRAPHIA. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Feb. 28th, 1894. 


JEWELL, ARTHUR. The ‘“‘ most 
offensive member” of Hugh Brit- 
ling’s company. ‘‘ Soldiers Three ” 
is his bible, and he imagines himself 
to be very like Private Ortheris. 
Various accounts of his progress 
are given in Hugh’s letters to Mr. 
Britling. When he is killed by a 
shell in France Hugh is peculiarly 
distressed. Mr. Britling. 


307. JILTING OF JANE, THE. 
12th story in Plattner Story; 1st 
in Country of the Blind. Jane, 
EKuphemia’s servant, is engaged to 
Willham Piddingquirk, porter in a 
drapery shop. Three years later, 
having risen to the position of 
counter-assistant, he jilts her and 
marries a milliner. Jane goes to 
the wedding and throws a boot at 


the bride; unfortunately it hits 
William. 
Jim, Unctzr. The _ worthless 


nephew of Aunt Flo, the plump 
woman of the Potwell Inn, and the 
terror of her life. As a boy he is 
sent to a reformatory, his aunt 
being partly responisble for his 
conviction. Upon his release he 
comes back to torment her; he 
teaches Polly, his young niece, to 
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spit and swear. He disputes Mr. 
Polly’s right to stay at the inn, 
and makes three attempts to 
“scoot”? him. The third, the great 
battle of the Night Surprise, ends 
by Uncle Jim making off with Mr. 
Polly’s clothes. Five years later 
Mr. Polly learns that Uncle Jim 
was drowned in the Medway, and 
when found was only recognisable 
by his clothes, which were the 
stolen ones. Mr. Polly. 


308. Jimmy GocGLes THE Gop. 
Graphic Christmas No., Dec., 1898 ; 
7th tale in Twelve Stories ; 23rd in 
Country of the Blind. A party of 
white men, engaged in illegal salving 
operations off the coast of Papua, 
is attacked by natives and ex- 
terminated with the exception of 
one man, the narrator, who is 
under water. He makes for the 
shore, realising that something is 
wrong, and there the natives re- 
ceive him as a god from the sea, 
never suspecting the presence of a 
man within the diving dress. He 
lives with the tribe for four months ; 
then, fearing exposure from an 
interfering missionary, he leaves 
the dress behind and makes pit 
the coast for civilisation. 


309. Joan AND Prrer: THE 
Story or aN Epvucation. See Bib. 
No. 67. This novel, the longest 
yet published by Wells, tells in 
detail of the life and education of 
two children, Joan Debenham and 
Peter Stubland, from birth to 
maturity. Peter is the only child 
of Arthur and Dolly Stubland ; 
Joan, a year or so younger, is the 
illegitimate child of Will Sydenham, 
Dolly’s brother, but she is brought 
up with Peter and bears the name 
Stubland for several years. Arthur 
and Dolly are drowned in Italy, 
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and by Arthur’s will the guardian- 
ship of the children passes to his 
sisters Phoebe and Phyllis, and to 
Oswald Sydenham and Lady Char- 
lotte Sydenham. Oswald is in 
Africa ; Lady Charlotte is too busy 
with her own affairs to interfere 
then, except upon one occasion 
when she has the two children se- 
cretly christened ; they remain in 
the care of the two sisters at 
Limpsfield and attend the nearby 
School of St. George and the 
Venerable Bede. When Peter is 
nearly ten he and Joan are kid- 
napped by Lady Charlotte and 
sent secretly to Windsor. Joan 
is left in the care of Mrs. Pybus, 
sister of Lady Charlotte's maid ; 
Peter is sent to High Cross Pre- 
paratory School, a particularly bad 
institution. After a tew days he 
runs away and reaches home in 
safety. Oswald returns to England 
and at the same time it is proved 
that Dolly survived her husband by 
some minutes; her will appoints 
Oswald sole guardian. He is dis- 
gusted and irritated by the small 
and narrow outlook of the majority 
of men, and has come to the idea 
of education as the essential thing, 
the one thing which will save the 
world from war and destruction. 
The children return to their Limps- 
field School and Oswald begins a 
searching of schools and _ school- 
masters, The question of educa- 
tion from the points of view of 
schoolmaster and parent are dis- 
cussed at some length. At last 
Peter is sent to a Margate pre- 
paratory school, and thence to 
Caxton, a modern public school, and 
thence again to Cambridge. Joan 
goes to Highmorton School and to 
Newnham. Peter grows up a hand- 
some young man, Joan a very 
beautiful girl, each with many 
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friends and detesting most of the 
other’sfriends. Chief among Joan’s 
are Gavan Huntley, Wilmington, 
Bunny Cuspard, Winterbaum, 
Troop, and Mir Jelaluddin. Peter’s 
great friend is Hetty Reinhart, a 
rather promiscuous girl with whom 
he frequents the London night- 
clubs. At the Christmas party 
at Pelham Ford, Oswald’s home, 
in 1913, Joan learns the truth about 
her parentuge and realises that she 
is in love with Peter; she strives 
to outdo Hetty in every way. Harly 
in 1914 Oswald takes Peter to 
Russia ; on their return they visit 
Ireland. In July Peter goes for a 
walking tour with Troop in the 
Bernese Oberland, but at the end 
of the month joins Hetty in Italy. 
War breaks out, and after a few 
hours’ hesitation he leaves _ her, 
comes to England, and joins an 
infantry regiment as a_ private. 
Joan joins the Women’s Legion 
and becomes a motor-driver for the 
Ministry of Munitions. Oswald 
goes to France as an officer in an 
African labour corps, but is wounded 
by a bomb and sent home. All 
their friends, excepting only Hunt- 
ley and the Sheldricks, are engaged 
in war-work, and many are killed. 
Peter transfers to the R.F.C. ; after 
a period of training he flies to 
France, is engaged in bombing 
work, and is brought down in his 
first flight, badly wounded. His 
victor is driven off and killed by 
Mir Jelaluddin, now an airman 
in the French army. During a 
period of delirium which fellows, 
Peter dreams that he interviews the 
Lord God. He comes home for 
twenty-one days leave, but tells 
Oswald that he has only fourteen 
days, that he may be able to spend 
a week with Hetty. As the train 
moves out of the station Joan 
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tells him that she knows he is lying, 
and that she loves him; he gets 
out at the next station and walks 
back to her. They are married 
before his return to France, where 
he is attached as an observer in the 
kite-balloon section. Once again 
he is brought down, with leg and 
shoulder smashed by machine-gun 
fire. The last chapter opens in 
April, 1918. Oswald is despondent 
concerning the progress of the war. 
Peter, no longer fit for active 
service, moves to London with 
Joan to take up a minor adminis- 
trative post. He has decided that 
after the war he will go in for 
scientific research work ; Joan’s in- 
terest is in house-building. Before 
their departure the three discuss 
life, religion, education. Peter says 
that there must be no “ passive 
peace” after the war; “ Man can- 
not stagnate. It is forbidden. It 
is the uttermost sin.” 


Jounson, Haroutp. Mr. Polly’s 
married cousin, ticket-clerk at Kase- 
wood Junction, and a melancholy, 
practical-minded man, though 
thoughtful (he reads The British 
Weekly). Mr. Polly’s father lives 
with him for some time, and the 
funeral is from his house, where 
Polly, too, lives until his marriage 
and removal to Fishbourne. John- 
son’s wife, Grace, is cheerful and 
talkative. Mr. Polly. 


310. Joint Housrnotps. (Uto- 
pianisms, 4). Daily Mail, May 25th, 
1905. 


311. Joys or Brine EnGaceEp, 
THe. Pall Mall Gazette, in 1893 ; 
7th of the Select Conversations. 
George comes upon his uncle pur- 
chasing a ring for Mrs. Harborough. 
The uncle discourses upon the 
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differences between being engaged 
and being married. 


Juuip, Uncte Joun. Gardener 
to Lord Bramble, and Martha 
Smith’s brother; “a _ cynical 
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opinionated man” with a “‘ smooth 
white face and a wise self-satisfied 
smile.” After his dismissal for 
stealing he is too contemptuous 
to succeed as a jobbing-gardener 
and takes to drinking and betting. 
His wife, Aunt Adelaide, is a white- 
faced woman in constant bad 
health ; she dies in hospital soon 
after he leaves Chessing Hanger. 
Dream. 


Justin. The “incredibly rich 
and powerful”’ financier who mar- 
ries Lady Mary Christian. He is 
a hard, harsh man, yet, despite 
their estrangements, his love for 
his wite is very real and deep. 
Passionate Friends. 


K 


Karenin, Marcus. A Russian 
cripple, a dominating influence upon 
the world education committee 
established after the “last war” ; 
he enforces “‘ self-abnegation, self- 
identification with the  world- 


spirit’ as the basis of universal. 


education. As he grows old he is 
troubled by pain, and has to 
undergo two serious operations, 
the second of which kills him. 
For some days before this fatal 
operation he talks with the patients 
and doctors of the Paran surgical 


station upon science, the world - 


before the war, love, sex, and the 
future of the race. World Set Free. 


Kari ALBert, Prince. “ That 
great and puissant Prince, the 
War Lord, the hero of two hemi- 
spheres ... a handsome blond 
man, with deep-set eyes, a snub 
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nose, upturned moustache, and 
long white hands.” Leader of the 
German Imperialist Party and in 
command of the air-fleet which 
attacks America. He is shot and 
killed by Bert Smallways on Goat 
Island. War in the Air. 


Kemp, Dr. A “ tall and slender 
young man, with flaxen hair and a 
moustache almost white,’ once a 
student at University College, Lon- 
don with Griffin, now engaged upon 
scientific research at his house near 
Port Burdock. Griffin enters his 
house by chance, recognises him, 
and tells him the whole story of 
his adventures. Kemp promises 
not to give him away, and then 


sends a message to the police. IJn- 
visible Man. 

Kerynoiz, Dr. Tomiinson. An 
“eminent litterateur’’ mentioned 


several times in Boon; he praises 
George Boon’s books in reviews 
written not only under his own 
name but also under those of Simon 
up to Snuff, The Silver Fish, and 
The True-Born Englishman. In 
The Mind of the Race he is one 
of the party which visits the villa 
by the sea; at the end of that 
incomplete work he is murdered 
in his Hampstead Villa by Hallery. 
An excellent portrait is given 
at the end of Chapter 1. Boon. 


Kivpton, Mitty. Harry Smith 
meets her in the counting-house at 
Thunderstone House; they are 
friends before the war, and he mar- 
ries her after the divorce from 
Hetty. She has “a broad, candid 
face that never looked either angry 
or miserable”; a rather stolid 
placid woman “ without much whim 
or humour.” Dream. 

312. Kipps: The Story of a 
Simple Soul. See Bib. No. 26. 
Arthur Kipps, an illegitimate child, 
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is brought up by an uncle and aunt 
in New Romney, where he makes 
friends with Sid and Ann Pornick, 
the children of the village haber- 
dasher. He leaves a small private 
school to be apprenticed to Mr. 
Shalford, a Folkestone draper, for a 
period of seven years. These past, 
Mr. Shalford keeps him on as an 
improver. One night he meets 
Chitterlow, gets drunk and does 
not return to the shop until the 
following morning, and is dismissed, 
only to be saved from a period of 
“ crib-hunting”’ by the unexpected 
inheritance of a large fortune leit 
him by his paternal grandfather. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Chester 
Coote he becomes a member of 
Folkestone society, and is engaged 
to Helen Walshingham, who belongs 
to a “County family, related 
to the Earl of Beaupres” and 
whom he has long loved from 
a distance. For some time he 
perseveres but at last, roused to 
desperation by the obvious futility 
of his efforts to make himself a 
“gentleman,” he runs away with 
and marries Ann Pornick, now a 
Folkestone housemaid. They at- 
tempt an impossible social standard, 
but are saved from themselves by 
Young Walshingham, Helen’s bro- 
ther, who has had charge of Kipps’s 
money and has lost it by speculat- 
ing. With the thousand or so 
pounds left they open a bookshop 
in Hythe and settle down to the 
happiest time of their lives. Chit- 
terlow’s play, ““ The Pestered But- 
terfly,’ in which Kipps had _pre- 
viously purchased a share purely 
to oblige his friend, is staged and 
becomes an enormous popular suc- 
cess, bringing almost as much 
money to Kipps as did his in- 
heritance. But, with his wife and 
child, he stays on at the book- 
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shop, still the same honest, kindly 
“simple soul.” 


Kiers, ARTHUR. The illegitimate 
son of a man named Waddy and 
of Margaret Euphemia Kipps, of 
whom he has only the faintest 
recollections. See summary above. 
His son is named Arthur Waddy 
Kipps. 


Kriers, Epwarp Grorer. Arthur 
Kipps’s uncle, who keeps a small 
general store in New Romney. He 
and his wife Molly have charge of 
Kipps from his infancy until he 
goes to Shalford’s. Kzpps. 


Kurt, Lurt-LiruTenant. With 
whom Bert Smallways shares a 
cabin on the “ Vaterland.” He is 
a pleasant young man, the son of 
an Englishwoman, and has been 
educated in England. He is killed 
in the destruction of the “ Hohen- 
zollern.” War in the Air. 


L 


313. LA Bette Dame Sans 
Merct. Pall Mall Gazette, in Oct., 
1894; 8th of the Select Conversa- 
tions. The uncle discourses upon a 
neighbour who daily at her piano 
mutilates certain well-known musi- 
cal compositions. 


LaBour AFTER THE War. Daily 
News, Jan. 15th, 1917; reprinted 
as the 2nd and 3rd sections of The 
Social Changes in Progress (q.v.). 


Lasour Company, Tre. An 
organization developed from the 
Salvation Army, which is brought 
up and reconstructed on business 
lines by Graham’s trustees. In 
return for a day’s food and shelter 
it demands not only a day’s work 
but also that the labourer shall 
wear the blue canvas uniform of 
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the Company. Conditions are such 
that once a man has worked for 
the Company he becomes almost 
inevitably its slave. Sleeper Wakes 
and Story of the Days to Come. 


314. Lasour IpEAL oF Epuca- 
TION, THE. See Bib. No. 84. 


315. Lasour Party on TRIAL: 
Fouuy oF THE Five Cruisers, THE. 
Westminster Gazette, Mar. 15th, 
1924; 27th article in Year of 
Prophesying. Criticises the Labour 
Government’s decision to build five 
new cruisers. 


316. Lasour Potitictans: THE 
EVAPORATION OF THE INTELLIGENT- 


zia. Westminster Gazette, May 
10th, 1924; 36th article in Year 
of Prophesying. ixplains the 


alienation of the intelligentzia from 
the Labour Party now it has at- 
tained office; “they are coming 
to realise how greatly they over- 
rated the creative power and the 
creative will of Labour.” 


317. Lasour Revoir, Tue. 
Everyman, Feb. 7th, 1913. Wells 
sympathises with the modern labour 
revolt, but disagrees with the 
views of many of its leaders. 
He protests against the idea of a 
specialised working class ruled by a 
bureaucracy, and suggests universal 
labour conscription as an alterna- 
tive. All must belong to the 
working class that all may belong 
to the leisure class. He advocates 
the abolition of the obstructive 
Party System by the adoption of 
Proportional Representation. 

Lazsour’s Lirrte Housgs. West- 
minster Gazette, Aug. 16th, 1924 ; 
reprinted as The Little House (q.v.). 


318. Lasour Unrest, THe. See 
Bib. No. 45. The six articles 
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reprinted in this pamphlet are: 
1, Distrust. 2, The Lawyer's Tone. 
3, The Spectacle of Pleasure. 
4, What May Be Done. 5, A 
National Plan. 6, What Must Be 
Done Now, The labour unrest is 
deepening and increasing. Labour 
distrusts the ruling classes, who 
spend too much time in pleasure ; 
this lack of confidence must be 
killed by a common devotion to 
the public good. At present the 
country is governed by lawyers, 
and “ lawyer and working man are 
antipathetic types.” Labour con- 
scription is suggested ; “ in making 
labour a part of everyone’s life 
and the whole of nobody’s life lies 
the ultimate solution of these 
industrial difficulties.” There must 
be a national plan of social develop- 
ment, and economic and _ social 
questions must be studied by all. 
Proportional Representation must 
be introduced to restore a repre- 
sentative government, and _ the 
younger generation must be educa- 
ted to take its part in the “ living 
conflict.” ‘“‘ We have all to think, 
to think hard and to think gener- 
ously, and there is not a man in 
England to-day, even though his 
hands are busy at work, whose 
brain may not be helping in this 
great task of social arrangement 
that lies before us all.” 


319. Lasour View or MIDDLE 


Arrica, Tur. See The African 
Riddle. 4th chapter of Fourth 
Year. A statement of the Labour 


Party’s demand that Central Africa 
be placed under international con- 
trol. 


Laaune. An elderly and “ enor- 
mously rich ”’ student at the Normal 
School of Science; he is an 
ardent spiritualist and editor of 
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“Hesperus: A Paper for Doubters.” 
After an argument he invites Alice 
Heydinger, Smithers and Lewisham 
to a séance, where the latter once 
more meets Ethel Henderson, now 
Lagune’s typist. Despite an ex- 
posure, Lagune still believes in 
Chaffery’s powers, and is finally 
induced, while under hypnotic 
influence, to sign a blank cheque. 
This is filled up and cashed by 
Chaffery for an amount within 
17/6d. of Lagune’s total balance. 
Mr. Lewisham. 


Lake, Gunter. <A_ wealthy 
American banker, in love with V. V. 
Grammont; they are engaged. 
He thinks that ‘‘ there could be no 
lovelier thing in life than a wife 
‘in name only’ slowly warmed into 
a glow of passion by the steadfast 
devotion ...of a mate at first 
despised. Until at last a day 
would come...” Secret Places. 

320. Lamtas, THE. Science 
Schools Journal, Feb., 1889. A 
“reverential attempt at a gloss” 
upon Keat’s “ Lamia.” <A cynical 
comment upon the supposed nature 
of women. 


321. Lanp IroncLaps, ‘Tae. 
Strand Magazine, Dec., 1903, and 
Nov., 1916; see also Bib. II, 1915. 
Describes a battle between towns- 
men and countrymen in which the 
latter, despite their superior military 
qualities, are defeated, the towns- 
men routing them with steam- 
driven land-ironclads which bear, 
in essentials, a singular resemblance 
to the actual ‘‘ tanks ”’ of 1916. 


322. LANGUAGE OF THE FLOWERS, 
THe. Pall Mall Gazette, June 25th, 
1894; 9th essay in Personal Mat- 
ters. An account of a book by 
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Thomas Miller upon the language 
of flowers. 


323. LARGER QUESTION BEHIND 
THE CONFERENCE, THE. See From 
Washington to Europe. 13th chap- 
ter in Washington. Summarises the 
work of the Conference, and ad- 
vocates the holding of a similar 
conference in Europe for the more 
particular consideration of European 
affairs. 


324. Lancer SyntTueEsis, THE. 
8th chapter in Anticipations. Dis- 
cusses the international movements 
of to-day and the probability of a 
still wider synthesis, and predicts 
with the growth of education, the 
coming of the New Republic, a 
world-government by educated and 
efficient citizens. 


Larkins Sisters, THE. Whom 
Mr. Polly meets at his father’s 
funeral, and afterwards visits fre- 
quently. Annie, the eldest, is a 
lively, attractive girl; finally she 
goes into partnership with Miriam 
in the tea-shop in Fishbourne. 
Miriam, who marries Mr. Polly, is a 
resolute, earnest girl with very little 
“Joy de Vive”; she and her 
husband do not understand one 
another, they quarrel frequently, 
and her inclination to nag him 
increases with the passing years. 
Minnie, the youngest, is high- 
spirited and affectionate ; Mr. Polly 
nearly proposes to her and only 
saves himself by rushing from the 
room. Mr. Polly. 


-Larxins, Mrs. Their mother, 
and Mr. Polly’s maternal aunt ; she 
is a genial talkative woman, elderly 
and stout, and anxious to get her 
daughters married. Mr. Polly. 
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325. Last oF THE VICTORIANS, 
THe. See H. G. Wells’s Views of 
Free Trade. 11th chapter of Year 
of Prophesying (misdated 24-11-23 ; 
see The Other Side in France). 
Criticism of Asquith’s “ scholarly 
evasion.” Free Trade, Wells be- 
lieves, is impossible in an armed and 
nationalist world. 


326. Latin AMERICA AND THE 
Leacur. See Will Latin- America 
Leave the League? 15th chapter in 
Year of Prophesying. The League 
of Nations has become a “ costume 
parade ”’ a preposterous “‘ mockery.” 
Suggests the linking together of 
“kindred peoples”? (Latins in one 
group, Anglo-Saxons in another, 
etc.), as a basis for a “real con- 
ference of peoples.” 


327. LAUNCHING oF SONS AND 
Davucuters, Tue. Good House- 
keeping, Dec., 1924. Discusses 
modern parents’ attitude to their 
children. Advocates on their part 
a control of “ too-aggressive solici- 
tude,” and for the children a growing 
financial independence and respon- 
sibility. There must be com- 
panionship, not “‘ possessiveness. ’ | 


Laurier. A wealthy young Amer- 
ican who, learning that Bert Small- 
ways has the plans of the Butteridge 
flying-machine, rushes him off in 
search of the President of the 
United States. War in the Air. 


328. LAWLESSNESS OF AMERICA 
AND THE Way TO ORDER, THE. 
Westminster Gazette, June 21st, 
1924; 42nd article in. Year of 
Prophesying. Analyses the causes 
of the ‘lack of civil. order” in 
America in a note upon the Ameri- 
can impressions of Rebecca West. 
The main need, he feels, is for an 
* educational effort.” 
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329. LAwyER AnD Press. 6th 
chapter in What is Coming ? Con- 


siders the problem of post-war 
government. Following the general 
outcry against the “lawyer 
politician,” there must be some 
change, and in that change the 
Press will play a large part. Wells 
forecasts “ firstly, a legal profession 
with a quickened conscience, a 
sense of public function and a 
reformed organisation, and, second- 
ly, a Press which is recognised and 
held accountable in law and in men’s 
minds, as an estate of the realm, 
as something implicitly under oath 
to serve the state.” 


330. LawyeEr’s Tone, Tur. (The 
Labour Unrest, 2). Daily Mail, 
May 15th, 1912; see The Labour 
Unrest. 


Laxton, Sir Perer. A _ baby- 
food manufacturer who has pur- 
chased a baronetcy, host at the 
week-end party at Shonts. Lucy, 
his wife, is much upset by the 
ill-success of her important party, 
but when she hears that Bealby is 
lost she realises the necessity for 
urgent measures. After a disas- 
trous attempt to discover secret 
passages she has notices offering a 
reward for Bealby’s return circu- 
lated about the countryside. Bealby. 


331. LAY OF THE SAUSAGE 
Macuint, Tue. Science Schools 
Journal, Nov., 1890 ; Phoenix, May, 
1912. A 45-line ballad of love, 
rivalry, murder, and sausages; a 
footnote remarks that “like all 
modern poetry, it consists of the 
profoundest allegory.” 


LEADFORD, WiLiiam. Narrator 
of In the Days of the Comet, in the 
Prologue and Epilogue mentioned 
as The Man who Wrote in the 
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Tower. Born into the lower middle 
class, he is a clerk in a pot-bank 
office?and, with his friend Parload, 
“a Socialist out and out.” His 
mother is a widow, very conserva- 
tive and old-fashioned in her 
opinions: “ hers was the accepted 
religion, her only social ideas were 
blind submissions to the accepted 
order . . . with her to believe was 
to fear.” 


LEAGUE AND Empire. 4th chap- 
ter of Anticupations of a World 
Peace. Reprints the essential por- 
tion of section 1 of Getting the 
League Idea Clear in Relation to 
Imperialism. 


332. League Must BE REpRE- 
SENTATIVE, THE. 2nd chapter of 
Fourth Year; 2nd chapter (1500 
words omitted) of Anticipations 
of a World Peace. A necessary 
preliminary to the Peace Conference 
is the organisation of an Allied 
League of Nations, to ensure that 
the Allies shall go to the conferences 
united among themselves. The 
people of the nations must directly 
participate in the settlement 
through the “ direct election for this 
particular issue of representative 
and responsible men.” 


333. LEAGUE OF FREE Nations, 
Tue. Daily Mail, Feb. 20th and 
28th. 1918; probably reprinted 
under another title in Fourth Year. 


334. League or Nations AGAIN, 
Tue. See H. G. Wells on the League 
of Nations. 5th article in Year 
of Prophesying. Reply to criticisms 


of The League of Nations and the~ 


Federation of Mankind ; concludes, 
“It’s (the League’s) past is con- 
temptible, and the briefer its future 
the better for mankind.” 
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335. LeacuE oF Nations AND 
THE FEDERATION OF MANKIND, THE. 
Westminster Gazette, Sept. 22nd, 
1923; 1st article in Year of Pro- 
phesying. Wells declares his hos- 
tility to the League because he 
feels that it is not “ even likely to 
develop into an efiective world 
confederation.” He says that the 
series of articles of which this is 
the first will be, very largely, about 
the ‘‘ coming of a world confedera- 
tion and of the world civilisation 
it will make possible.”  ‘ My 
younger readers, at least, I hope 
to infect with that same idea of 
creative service for the new civilisa- 
tion which possesses my own life.” 


Lresianc. A “little bald spec- 
tacled man, inspired by that in- 
tellectual idealism which has been 
one of the peculiar gifts of France 
to humanity.” He is the French 
ambassador in Washington at the 
time of the “ last war,” and as an 
“impassioned humanitarian” ap- 
peals for a meeting of the rulers of 
the world at Brissago to save civili- 
sation. The ninety-three who 
answer his appeal become the first 
world-government ot the Assembly 
of Brissago. World Set Free. 


Lrrps, Martin. A young artist 
of “considerable genius,” for four 
years mistress of Sir Richmond 
Hardy and mother of his young 
daughter. She does ‘“ humorous 
illustrations with a considerable 
amount of bite in them,” and has 
“the face of a sensitive youth 
rather than the face of a woman ”’ ; 
she is “ short in proportion to her 
broad figure and her broad fore- 
head ” and has “‘ fine brown eyes ” 
and untidy clothes and hair. Secret 
Places. 
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336. LENIN: Private CAPITAL- 
ism AGAINst Communism. See An 
Interview with Lenin. 22nd chapter 
of Year of Prophesying. Written 
just after Lenin’s death; recalls 
Wells’s interview with him in 1920, 
and discusses the result of Com- 
munism in Russia. 


Lerry. In Mr. Britling. See 
Mrs. Teddy. 

337. Let Us ArRIsE anp END 
War! A brief translation from 
Anatole France ; see Bib. IJ, 1915. 


LEewIsHaM, GEORGE Epaar. The 
youthiul subject of Love and Mr. 
Lewisham. In the first chapters 
he is a boy of eighteen, an assistant 
master who thinks “ little of Love 
but much on Greatness”; the 
walls of his room are decorated with 
South Kensington certificates, a 
portrait of Carlyle, and an ambitious 
“Schema.” His character is care- 
fully and consistently developed 
to the end of the book, where he 
is left in dubious circumstances, 
yet having come at last through 
trial and worry to the end of 
adolescence and the realisation 
of manhood. 


338. LinERAL AIM IN THE WAR, 
Tue. Daily Chronicle, May 4th, 
1915. A statement of the war- 
aims of the mass of the British 
people. Wells urges that the Allies 
should openly discuss and settle 
the peace-terms before the end of 
the war, that there may be neither 
dissension nor surprise at the final 
conference. 


339. LipeRAL Fear or Russia, 
Tur. Nation, Aug. 22nd, 1914; 
Sth chapter in War that will End 
War. Discussion of the exagger- 
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ated dread of the power and gin- 
tentions of Russia which affects the 
attitude of the British and American 
liberals towards the continuation 
of the war and its ultimate settle- 
ment. Wells states his reasons for 
thinking that there is nothing to fear 
from Russia either now or in the 
future. 


340. Liserty anpD Mr. BeEttoc. 
Daily News, July 24th, 1916. 


341. Lirge-History or Dermoc- 
RACY, THe. 5th chapter in An- 
ticipations. Discusses the evolu- 
tion of modern democracy and 
forecasts the passing of the present 
system of government before the 
reforms of the coming class of 
intelligent and scientifically edu- 
cated men. 


342. LIKENESS oF Gop, TuHE. 
3rd chapter of God the Invisible 
King. Wells asserts four things: 
that God is Courage; that God is 
a Person (though he does not exist 
in matter or space, ‘‘ he exists in 
time just as a current of thought 
may do”); that God is Youth, 
always beginning, always looking 
to the future ; that God is Love, the 
austere love of a captain for his 
men. 


343. Limits or Inpivipuau Pias- 
ticity, Tur. Saturday Review, 
Jan. 19th, 1895 ; reprinted as part 
of Chapter 14 of Dr. Moreau. Un- 
signed. Sets forth the general idea 
upon which Moreau worked. 


Lincotn. The half-brother of 
Ostrog; he sees to Graham’s com- 
fort and welfare after the over- 
throw oi the White Council. Sleeper 
Wokes. 
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344. Lirerary RecimMen, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, June 13th, 1894 ; 
10th essay in Personal Matters ; 
also (illustrated) in English Illus- 
trated Magazine, Nov., 1901. Traces 
an inevitable connection between 
food and thought, and suggests the 
varying diets necessary to the 
literary man. He instances several 
modern writers as examples of his 
theory. 


345. LITERATURE OF THE FUTURE 
Tue. Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 11th, 
1893. 


346. Lirrtz House: As IT Was, 
Is Now, anp APPARENTLY EvER 
Wit Bs, Tur. See Labour's Little 
Houses. 50th article in Year of 
Prophesying. Reproves the Labour 
Government for its lack of imagina- 
tion in facing the housing problem. 
What is needed is not a “ multi- 
tude’ of small houses, but a num- 
ber of “block buildings” each 
“containing a great number of 
houses,” 


347. LirrteE Motuer UP THE 
MorperBure. Strand, Apr., 1910. 


348. LirrLe Wars: A GAME FoR 
Boys. See Bib. No. 48. This 
small volume develops the ideas 
set forth in Floor Games with special 
application to war games; it is 
in six sections: 1, Of the Legendary 
Past ; 2, The Beginnings of Modern 
Inttle Warfare; 3, The Rules; 
4, The Battle of Hook’s Farm; 5, 
Extensions and Applications of Little 
War; 6, Ending with a Sort of 
Challenge. An appendix, 
Wars and Kriegspiel, suggests the 
“ possibility of developing Little 
Wars into a vivid and inspiring 
Kriegspiel,” and gives a more com- 
plete and complicated set of rules 
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than those set forth in section 3. 
There are many marginal drawings 
by J. R. Sinclair, and 19 photo- 
graphs. 


349. Livine THroucH: THE 
Truth Axsour An _ INTERVIEW. 
Westminster Gazette, September 
6th, 1924; 58rd article in Year of 
Prophesying. In these dark and 
perplexing times we need “ the 
flexible reconciliations of humour ”’ ; 
““ we must not simply ‘ live danger- 
ously,’ but humorously.” Part of 
the article comments on an inter- 
viewer’s distortion of Wells’s state- 
ment to this effect. 


350. Loap or War Dest. Daily 
Express, Dec. 14th, 1921; 27th 
chapter of Washington. Considers 
the problem of Huropean war-debts 
to America. Wells reminds the 
American citizen in what cause 
these debts were contracted, and 
warns him that if he insists upon 
payment it is his fellow-fighters who 
will have to pay, and payment can 
only bring disorganised business and 
unemployment to America. 


351. Locomorion IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Ist chapter in 
Anticipations. A ‘‘ speculation up- 
on the probable developments and 
changes of the means of land loco- 
motion during the coming decades.” 


352. Logic or THE U39, Tue. 
(Looking Ahead). Daily Chronicle, 
May 22nd, 1915. With the advent 
of the submarine and aeroplane cer- 
tain conditions of warfare are 
changed ; it becomes more destruc- 
tive but less conclusive. Progress 
is not an inevitable thing, and 
unless lasting peace follows this 
war “revenge will become the 
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burthen of history,” war follow upon 
war, and the world fall back into 
disorder. ‘‘ The War Path or the 
World State ; that is the choice for 
mankind.” 


353. Lonpon University Bitw 
Tue. Saturday Review, July 31st» 
Aug. 7th, 1897. 


354. Lone View anp Lagpour, 
Tue. Times, July 24th, 1916; 
3rd chapter in Hlements of Recon- 
struction. The “ thesis of this chap- 
ter is that it is possible, desirable, 
and necessary to change the life 
of labour concurrently with this 
process of industrial nationalisa- 
tion, and to replace the. . . publicly 
wasteful method of employment on 
a basis of weekly and even hourly 
wages by much longer and fairer 
forms of engagement.” Wells in- 
sists upon the importance of scale 
in industrial problems, and touches 
upon the relations of employers and 
trade unions, and the way in which 
Guild Socialism is preparing the 
minds of the workers for the 
nationalisation of industries. 


355. Looxine Aneap. The gen- 
eral title of a series of articles con- 
tributed to The Daily Chronicle, 
1914-1916, all dealing with aspects 
of the war. The articles, in order 
of publication, are: 1, Hands off the 
People’s Food; 2, The Need of a 
New Map of Europe Now; 3, The 
Most Necessary Measures in_ the 
World ; 4, Common Sense and the 
Balkan States ; 5, We, at the Base ; 
6, The Most Splendid Fighting in 
the World; 7, The Future of the 
North of Europe ; 8, The Organisa- 
tion of Foresight in Great Britain ; 
9, A Suggestion for Penalising Ger- 
many’s Commerce; 10, The Logic 
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of the U39; 11, After a Year of 
War; 12 and 13, The End of the 
War (in two parts); 14, Braintree, 
Bocking, and the Future of the 
World; 15, The United States, 
France, Britain, and Russia; 16, 
World Languages. Nos. 1-4 were 
reprinted in War that will End War ; 
Nos. 12-16 in What 1s Coming ? 


356. Lorp oF THE DyNAmos, 
Tue. Pall Mall Budget, Sept. 6th, 


1894; 12th tale in Stolen Bacillus ; 


8th in Country of the Blind. Hol- 
royd (during a strike chief attendant 
of three dynamos at Camberwell) 
bullies his helper Azuma-zi, an 
African Asiatic half-caste, and tells 
him of the power of the biggest 
dynamo to hurt and kill. The 
ignorant stoker bows before it as 
to a great god, the Lord of the 
Dynamos, and serves it as priest 
and slave. In his frenzy he sacri- 
fices Holroyd by throwing him 
suddenly against some exposed live 
wires. The engineers death is 
explained as suicide or accident 
and a substitute is sent. He too 
is attacked by Azuma-zi, but is 
rescued ; the fanatic, to escape 
capture, clutches the naked ter- 
minals in his hands and is instantly 
killed. 


357. Lost InuERITANCE, THE. 
15th tale in Plattner Story. For 
years a man visits his rich uncle, 
who on his death-bed gives the 
nephew a copy of his latest book. 
The only will which can be found 
leaves every penny to another 
nephew, who squanders the whole 
fortune and is sent to prison. Three 
years later the first nephew finds 
a later will leaving everything to 
himself—placed between the pages 
of his uncle’s book, which he has 
never opened before. 
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358. Love anp Mr. LewisHam. 
See Bib. No. 17. At the time of 
Lewisham’s first encounter with 
love he is eighteen years old, and 
an assistant master at Whortley 
Proprietary School, in Sussex. By 
chance he meets Ethel Henderson. 
a visitor from London who is staying 
in Whortley with her aunt. On 
the last day of her visit they go 
for a long walk—The Scandalous 
Ramble—as one consequence of 
which Mr. Lewisham is dismissed. 
Two and a half years elapse and 
the story resumes with Lewisham 
beginning his third year as a 
student at the Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, having 
been granted a scholarship. He 
is invited to a séance by Lagune, 
a fellow-student, and there meets 
Ethelagain. Sheis Lagune’s typist 
and occasionally assists her step- 
father Chaffery, a medium, in his 
séances. Hach night Lewisham 
walks home with her from Lagune’s, 
much to the distress ot Alice 
Heydinger, another student, who is 
in love with him. He finds that 
his work is getting behind and 
tells Hthel that he cannot see her 
every evening ; she thinks that his 
love is dying and, yielding to family 
pressure, breaks the promise she 
has made to him never to take 
part in a séance again. When he 
discovers what she is doing she 
tells him that she must do as 
Chaffery wishes or else leave home. 
Clutching at the only alternative, 
Lewisham asks her to marry him. 
They are married and go to live 
in two small rooms in Chelsea, he 


searching for employment by which , 


to add to his insufficient income, 
she trying to help with her type- 
writer. At first he is unsuccessful ; 
amid their poverty the glamour of 
love fades and they come to petty 
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quarrelling. These troubles dis- 
tract him and in the final examina- 
tion, ‘‘ the examination that sig- 
nalised the end of his income of a 
weekly guinea” he does badly. 
Miss Heydinger still writes to 
Lewisham, not knowing that he is 
married, and her letters are a con- 
stant source of jealousy to Ethel. 
One day she and Lewisham have a 
bitter quarrel over these letters 
and over a misunderstanding arising 
from some flowers he sends her, 
but at last are reconciled. Chaffery 
disappears, taking with him several 
thousand pounds belonging to La- 
gune but deserting his wife, with 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Lewisham go 
to live. He obtains employment 
and the reader leaves him with his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and a 
coming child dependent upon him. 
But at last he has come to a realisa- 
tion of his manhood, to “‘ the end of 
adolescence, the end of empty 
dreams.” 


359. Loyatry or Esau Common, 
Tux. Contemporary Review, Feb., 
1902. An unfinished story of Com- 
mon, the son of a furniture dealer 
and a native of Aurelia, who wishes 
to enter the army but becomes a 
journalist; he criticises the or- 
ganization of the Aurelian Army, 
but with no effect. One day he is 
invited to come to Marantha (Aure- 
ha’s great rival), where his talents 
will be appreciated, but he refuses 
to desert his country. Suddenly 
war between the two countries 
becomes inevitable. . “ Here 
the fragment ends. The impossi- 
bility of keeping up the tone of 
careless geniality dawned upon the 
author.” <A footnote states that 
this was “ intended to open a series 
of kindly but instructive stories 
about the British Army. This pro- 
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ject was abandoned. The frag- 
ment remains the picture of a point 
of view.” 


Lycunis. Who looks after the 
Earthlings from the time of their 
arrival in Utopia, and nurses Mr. 
Barnstaple through his illness. She 
is a brown-eyed woman of thirty 
or so, “a rather backward-minded 
woman... . One of Utopia’s edu- 
cational failures.” ‘She had re- 
discovered the lost passion of pity, 
first pity for herself and then a 
desire to pity others. . . . She did 
not want to talk to Mr. Barnstaple 
of the brightness of Utopia; she 
wanted him to talk to her of the 
miseries of earth and of his own 
miseries. That she might sym- 
pathise.” Men Like Gods. 


M 


Macxriper, Mrs. One of Lady 
Drew’s old servants. She, with 
Mrs. Booch and Mrs. Latude- 
Fernay, comes to Bladesover each 
year for a holiday; she is remark- 
able for her caustic wit, her bald 
head, and the hair which is painted 
upon her forehead beneath her cap. 
Tono- Bungay. 


360. Maaic Suop, Tue. Strand 
Magazine, June, 1903; 2nd tale in 
Twelve Stories ; 29th in Country of 
the Blind. The writer and his little 
son, Gip, visit the Genuine Magic 
Shop, where the magic is uncom- 
fortably real. 


Macnet, Witt. A_ writer of 
humorous books; ‘‘ one of those 
quiet, deliberately unassuming peo- 
ple who do not even attempt to be 
beautiful ...a fairish man of 
forty, pale, with a large protuberant, 
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observant grey eye . . . and a face 
of quiet animation warily alert for 
the wit’s opportunity.” Marjorie 
Pope reluctantly engages herself 
to him; after her marriage to 
Trafford (who calls Magnet “a 
beastly little area sneak’) he 
marries Daphne Pope. Marriage. 


361. Manatma, M.A. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Aug. 1st, 1894. 


362. Mammon. Science Schools 
Journal, Jan., 1887. A study of the 
significance of Watts’s painting, 
“Mammon,” signed with the pseu- 
donym Walker Glockenhammer. 
800-900 words. 


363. MAN AND THE MACHINE. 
Daily News, Sept. 10th, 1918. 


364. MANDARINS AT THE GATE: 
Tue Revival or THE OLD LEaRN- 
inc, Toe. See The Revival of the 
Old Learning. 21st article in Year 
of Prophecy. Wells fears the revival 
of the folly of classical learning ; 
in a modern education dead lan- 
guages can play only a subordinate 
part. 


Man From Prison, A. A convict 
(‘‘ his crime is no concern of ours ”’) 
who, pardoned after twenty years, 
comes out from prison to find the 
country to the south-east of London 
altered suddenly and amazingly by 
the spread of Herakleophorbia ; 
he is astounded by his first sight or 
the Cossars. He and his brother 
go to an anti- Boomfood meeting and 
hear Caterham speak. Food of the 
Gods. 


365. MANKIND IN THE MakING. 
See Bib. No. 22. In 1914 Wells 
wrote of this book as “ something 
between an overflow and a continua- 
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tion of its far superior predecessor, 
Anticipations.” “It is an attempt 
to deal with social and_ political 
questions in a new way and from a 
new starting-point, viewing the 
whole social and political world as 
aspects of one universal evolving 
scheme, and placing all social and 
political activities in a defined 
relation to that.” The chapter- 
titles are: Preface; 1, The New 
Republic; 2, The Problem of the 
Birth Supply ; 3, Certain Wholesale 
Aspects of Man-Making; 4, The 
Beginnings of Mind and Languagg ; 
5, The Man-making Forces of the 
Modern State; 6, Schooling; 1, 
Political and Social Influences ; 8, 
The Cultivation of the Imagination ; 
9, The Organization of the Higher 
Education; 10, Thought in_ the 
Modern State; 11, The Man's Own 
Share; Appendix ; Index. 


366. MAN-MAKING FoRCES OF THE 
Mopern State, Tue. 5th chapter 
of Mankind. “A careful analysis 

. . of the great complex of cir- 
cumstances which mould the vague 
possibilities of the average child 
into the reality of the citizen of the 
modern state.” Considers the in- 
fluence of home and school upon the 
growing child. 


Mannine. A London journalist 
who has a cottage at Matching’s 
Kasy ; on Aug. 3rd, 1914, he brings 
the news of the German invasion of 
Belgium. Mr. Britling. 


Manning, Huperr. A_ rather 
handsome man of thirty-seven, a 
civil servant of some standing and 


a poet in his leisure hours ; nephew — 
He asks Ann 


of Lady Palsworthy. 
Veronica Stanley to marry him, and 
they are engaged for a time after 
her return from London. Ann 
Veronica. 
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MAN or THE YEAR MILLIon, THE- 
Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9th, 1893 ; 
reprinted with slight alterations as 
Of a Book Unwritten (q.v.). 


3867. Man’s Own Suarez, THE. 
11th and last paper in Mankind. 
Prophesies the coming of the New 
Republic. “At a thousand 
points,” he writes, “it already 
starts into being.” 


368. Man Wuo Covutp Work 
Mrractes, Tue. Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Summer No., July, 1898 ; 
5th story in Tales of Space ; 21st in 
Country of the Blind. Fotheringay, 
an unimaginative village clerk, is 
suddenly endowed with the power 
to work miracles. At first he uses 
it for purely minor purposes, until 
in a moment of anger he sends a 
policeman to Hades. He repents 
and consults Mr. Maydig, a local 
preacher. That night, at Mr. May- 
dig’s suggestion, they wander about 
the village in the small hours, 
reforming drunkards, turning beer 
to water, draining swamps and so 
on. Until Fotheringay, impatient 
at the swift passage of the hours, 
stops the rotation of the earth, 
forgetting, however, the “ trifling 
removables ”’ on its surface. These 
fly on, and all mankind—save only 
Mr. Fotheringay—is killed in the 
consequent hurricane and smash. 
But he is tired now of his gift and in 
his last miracle wills himself back 
in the bar of the Long Dragon 
“just before I drank my last pint,” 
with everything as it was then and 
he without his abnormal powers. 


369. Man With a Noss, Tue. 
2nd of the two other reminiscences 
included in Select Conversations ; 
probably originally printed as The 
Ughest Thing in London (q.v.) 
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The man with a nose tells a chance 
companion what a terrible burden 
an unshapely or ill-coloured nose 
can be. 


Marayne, Lapy. A ‘blue-eyed 
and very delicately-complexioned ” 
woman, “‘quick-moving, witty, 
given to little storms of clean 
enthusiasm: she loved handsome 
things, brave things, successful 
things, and the respect and affection 
of all the world.” She is the first 
wife of the Rev. Harold Benham 
and mother of William Porphyry 
Benham, but leaves her husband 
and child to run away with Nolan. 
After the latter’s death, “ being a 
woman of great spirit, enterprise 
and sweetness,” she marries Godfrey 
Marayne, a distinguished surgeon 
who later receives a title. While 
Benham is a boy she is allowed to 
see him only five times a year, but 
when he is at Cambridge they meet 
more frequently. She has tem- 
porary control of the money left 
him by Nolan (which privately she 
thinks should have been hers) and 
makes plans for his future which 
are all upset by his quest. She 
dislikes his friends and his ‘eos 
Research Magnificent. 


Marcus, Hetry. “ A clever girl, 
an elementary school teacher and 
bookish and enterprising for a 
country place. Dark-eyed, 
warm-skinned, wayward and fra- 
gile.”’ She is the daughter of a 
farmer's widow who lives near 
Chessing Hanger. Harry Smith 
marries her while on leave; after 
he has divorced her she marries 
Sumner because there seems to be 
nothing else to do. Dream. 


Marcarer. In New Machiavelli ; 
see Margaret Remington, 
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370. Mari TERRIBLE, LE. 21st 
tale in 7. ‘hirty Strange Stories ; not 
printed in any English collection. 
A very slight sketch (with Bellows 
as narrator) of a flirtatious wife 
and a cynical husband. 


371. Marrtace. See Bib. No. 
46. Marjorie Pope, after a visit to 
friends, joins her family at Bury- 
hamstreet Vicarage, which her father 
has taken for the summer holidays. 
He is a retired leader of the coach- 
building trade and a well-known 
publicist ; the other members of the 
family are Mrs. Pope, three girls, 
Daphne, Sydney and Romola, and 
Theodore, the only son. On the 
evening of her arrival, Will Magnet, 
a prominent humorous writer, and 
his friend, Wintersloan, have supper 
with the Popes. A few days later, 
at Lady Petchworth’s garden party, 
Magnet asks Marjorie to marry 
him ; she refuses, but when he pro- 
poses again at a picnic given by him 
in honour of Theodore’s birthday 
she, urged on by mother and aunt 
and by the thought of a large sum of 
money owed to various tradesmen, 
consents to marry him, though she 
tells him she does not love him. 
Then one day a monoplane crashes 
to earth on the vicarage lawn ; its 
pilot is Trafford, a young professor 
engaged in scientific research—he 
specialises in molecular physics and 
is an authority upon crystallo- 
graphy. He and Marjorie, who 
already know one another slightly, 
meet once or twice in the village, 
and he calls upon the Popes every 
day. They arrange a meeting in the 
shrubbery, where Mr. Pope finds 
them kissing and assaults Trafford. 
At Marjorie’s request Trafford goes 
away, but two months later, she 
being now twenty-one, they elope, 
are married, and go to Italy for 
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their honeymoon. They return to 
London and settle down, he to his 
yvesearch work, she to housekeeping. 


(Mr. Magnet, after recovering 
from his disappointment, mar- 
ries Daphne.) Trafford’s income 


amounts to £600 a year, all too little 
for Marjorie’s expensive tastes. A 
daughter is born and he has to find 
lecturing work, thus sacrificing to a 
certain extent his researches. Things 
get worse; he is overworked—she 
does not know how to fill her time. 
In an attempt to solve their diffi- 
culties they go for a walking tour in 
Switzerland; on the eleventh day 
they meet a party of London friends 
with whom they remain for a few 
days. At their host’s house Traf- 
ford sees what a man owes his wife 
and children; he decides to give 
up his research work and accept 
the proposal of his friend Solomon- 
son to market a synthesised rubber 
he has made. Seven years later 
Trafford is a “rich and influential 
man,” but without much satisfac- 
tion in his life. He decides to go 
to Labrador, out into the solitudes, 
there to think things over; his 
mother advises him to take his wife 
with him, and so he and Marjorie 
go to Labrador together, leaving 
their four children behind. They 
travel inland with five guides, who 
return to the coast after the building 
of Lonely Hut. Trafford is badly 
mauled and has one leg broken in a 
fight with a lynx, but Marjorie 
drags him back to the hut and nurses 
him through fever to health and 
strength. Through the long North- 
land winter they talk things over 
together, coming to a conception of 
humanity as an instrument, imper- 
fect and incomplete, of something 
beyond itself. On their return to 
England, they decide, Trafford is 
to take up the study of contem- 
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porary thought and the writing of 
criticism ; Marjorie is to help by 
reading and writing with him. In 
January a half-breed trapper visits 
the hut, and with his help they 
make their way to the sea and so 
to England. 


Martians, THE. ‘The strange, 
unhuman inhabitants of Mars 
described in War of the Worlds. 
They have followed the line of 
evolution foretold for the people 
of this world in Of a Book Unwritten 
and other essays. A detailed de- 
scription of their life and habits is 
given in Chapter 2 of Book 2. 


Martineau, Dr. A “ distin- 
guished Harley Street physician,” 
a specialist in nervous cases, “ also 
a philosophical writer.’ Hardy 
finds him “humanly plump, his 
face . . . round and pink and cheer- 
fully wistful, a little suggestive of 
the full moon.” He is writing a 
book on ‘‘ The Psychology of the 
New Age” which he quotes to 
Hardy. Secret Places. 


MarveEL, THomas. A tramp with 
a “‘ copious, flexible visage, a nose 
of cylindrical protusion, a liquorish, 
ample, fluctuating mouth, and a 
beard of bristling eccentricity.” 
The Invisible Man comes upon him 
on the roadside near Adderdean and, 
without consulting him, enlists his 
services as a luggage carrier. Finally 
he runs away from Griffin and takes 
refuge in the Port Burdock Police 
Station. In an epilogue he appears 
as proprietor of an inn called ‘‘ The 
Invisible Man.” Invisible Man. 

Mary. <A “sweetly beautiful 
woman,” loved by the botanist from 
childhood; she marries an older 
man who has “the habit and 
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quality of achieving his ends.” 
Years later the botanist meets her 
again to find her very changed, 
ill-treated by her husband. They 
meet in the world of Utopia but do 
not speak; there her husband is 
one of the Samurai, and she a 
follower of the Lesser Rule. Modern 
Utopia. 


MassincHay, Weston. <A Con- 
servative politician who appears 
casually in New Machiavelli, Mar- 
riage, Passionate Friends, Sir Isaac 
Harman, Research Magnificent. 


372. Master ANTHONY AND THE 
ZEPPELIN. See Bib. II, 1916. A 
very short tale for children, with 
more illustration (also by Wells) 
than text, of a small boy who 
reformed a Zeppelin by teaching it 
to build a nest and lay eggs. 


Masterman. A middle-aged con- 
sumptive Socialist who lodges with 
Sid Pornick and his wife in London. 
He “talks Socialism” to Kipps 
when the latter goes to see Sid. 
Kuipps. 


“ MareriatisT Sines. Tue.” A 
12-line poem by Phebe Stubland 
quoted in Joan and Peter. Lady 
Charlotte Sydenham considers it 
blasphemous. 


Meprina-SarorE. The youngest 
daughter of Yacob, “ little esteemed 
in the world of the blind, because 
she... lacked that satisfying, 
glossy smoothness that is the blind 
man’s ideal of feminine beauty.” 
Nunez thinks her “‘ the most beauti- 
ful thing in the whole creation ” and 
wishes to marry her. Country of 
the Blind. 


Mrimount. Prime Minister of 
Britain in the Days of the Comet. 
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After the awakening, Leadford comes 
upon him in a field and helps him to 
his house, he having twisted his 
ankle. Melmount calls a cabinet 
meeting at which Leadford is present 
as a temporary secretary. Days of 
the Comet. 

MELVILLE. Second cousin to the 
narrator of The Sea Lady. Mrs. 
Bunting confides in him from the 
beginning, and he has a talk with 
Chatteris upon the night of the 
latter’s death. 


373. Memorandum oN PRopa- 
GANDA Poricy AGAINST GERMANY. 
See Bib. II, 1920. Written in May 
1918, when Wells was a member of 
the Enemy Propaganda Committee 
and first director of the British 
propaganda campaign policy against 
Germany. A preface analyses the 
German mind and summarises the 
subject-matter of the memorandum, 
which is a plain statement of the 
war-aims of the Allies. In all the 
world outside Germany there has 
arisen ‘‘a will to a world peace” 
which crystallises in the idea of a 
League of Free Nations. The idea 
of, and the work and power of, such 
a league is outlined. The co-opera- 
tion of Germany in the League is a 
fundamental necessity. And since 
the Germany of 1914 would not 
honestly co-operate in such a 
scheme, the “changing of Ger- 
many” becomes the primary war- 
aim of the Allies. 


Mernpuam, Rev. GrorceE. Curate 
at Siddermorton, ‘‘a cadaverous 
man with a magnificent beard ” who 
could “bully his Vicar cheerfully 
enough.” He succeeds Hilyer as 
vicar. His wife, Minnie, is a “ young 
woman of immense will, who used 
to play tennis on the vicar’s lawn, 
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and cut his roses, differ from him 
on doctrinal points, and criticise 
his personal behaviour all over the 
parish.” She thinks the Angel’s 
original dress most “ suggestive and 
improper.” Wonderful Visit. 


Menco, Sir AtpHeus. The dis- 
tinguished specialist who operates 
on Job Huss; he is a quick- 
tempered little man, ‘‘ with active 
brown eyes in a tan face, a tooth- 
brush moustache of iron-grey, and 
a protruded lower jaw.” Undying 
Fire. 


374. Men Like Gops. See Bib. 
No. 80. Mr. Barnstaple, a Liberal 
journalist in need of a holiday, 
leaves his home at Sydenham sur- 
reptitiously in his small car, and 
sends a telegram from London to 
tell his wife that the doctor has 
ordered a complete rest and that 
it may be some time betore he 
writes. Presently he is motoring 
along the Maidenhead Road beyond 
Slough when he is passed by a grey 
touring car and then by a limousine. 
Following them round a near corner 
he is amazed to find the road before 
him entirely clear. Then he seems 
to skid, there is a sound “ sharp like 
the snapping of a lute-string”’ and 
he pulls up on an entirely different 
road with the limousine a little way 
ahead. He joins the occupants of 
this other car (Cecil Burleigh, Lady 
Stella, Father Amerton, Rupert 
Catskill, Freddy Mush, and Penk) 
and they come to the conclusion 
that they are no longer on the earth 
but in, as Burleigh names it, Utopia. 
Nearby a burning building and the 
dead bodies of a very beautiful man 
and woman make it clear that this 
is the scene of some scientific 
experiment. Other Utopians ap- 
proach and the party of Karthlings 
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is taken in aeroplanes to a Confer- 
ence Place. There Serpentine, a 
Utopian scientist, explains to them 
the means by which they were, 
quite accidentally, transferred from 
the earth to this other world, and 
also something ot the history of and 
government in Utopia since the Age 
of Confusion, a period which very 
closely resembled “‘ the present time 
on earth.” Their criticisms are 
heard and answered. Then they 
learn that the grey touring car and 
its occupants (Lord Barralonga, 
Hunker, Emile Dupont, Greeta 
Grey, and Ridley) are also in Utopia 
and are being brought to the Con- 
ference Place. Next day it is 
discovered that the Earthlings are 
spreading disease in “a_ world 
which has known nothing of germs 
for many centuries,” and the Uto- 
pians isolate them upon a high and 
lonely crag, a headland between two 
convergent canyons. Left tempor- 
arily alone the Earthlings, urged on 
by Catskill, decide upon the con- 
quest of Utopia, Mr. Barnstaple 
being the only active dissentient. 
An attempt to capture Serpentine 
and Cedar as hostages is frustrated 
by Mr. Barnstaple (though one 
Utopian is killed, the other 
wounded), who in turn is pursued by 
his angry companions and forced 
to take refuge upon the open cliff- 
face where they can only roll down 
ineffectual rocks in the hope of 
hitting him. After twenty or so 
hours in which death, swift or 
lingering, seems more than once 
inevitable, he reaches the foot of the 
crag by means of rope ladders fixed 
by a party of Utopians who are 
busily at work upon the cliff-face, 
fixing cables about it. Just after 
dawn, as the Earthling’s flag flies 
out above, “ great flashes of violet 
light” leap from cable to cable and 
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the crest of Quarantine Crag van- 
ishes, “ swung out of the Utopian 
universe altogether.” (Later Mr. 
Barnstaple learns that when the 
“rotation ’”’ was completed and the 
crag returned into Utopia several 


of the Earthlings were found 
“asphyxiated and frozen but not 
dead ;”’ some, however, rushed 


down its side into the outer dark- 
ness.) Mr. Barnstaple is found by 
the Utopians, nursed through an 
illness, and allowed to remain, 
learning the ways and customs of 
Utopia. At last, feeling himself 
the “‘ one useless soul ”’ in this world 
of service, he offers to put himself 
at the Utopians’ disposal to do 
anything they might wish, “ to risk 
death—to take the danger of going 
into some strange place.” The 
Utopians desire to reverse the ex- 
periment by which the Earthlings 
came into Utopia; he gets into his 
car upon the road on which he first 
found himself, and drives away. 
There is a jerk, a sound like a snap- 
ping string, and he is on earth again, 
beside the Maidenhead Road. He 
returns to his home “ bitterly 
sorrowful’? for the lost world of 
beauty, but refreshed in body and 


in brain, and with faith and hope - 


for the future renewed. 


Merete, Miss. Once Jessica 
Milton’s schoolmistress, she tells the 
girl when leaving school to live 
“fearlessly and truly.” Remem- 
bering this, Jessica writes to her 
after she has run away from 
Bechamel, asking for assistance 
that she may live her own inde- 
pendent life. Instead of replying 
Miss Mergle communicates with 
Mrs. Milton and joins the Rescue 
Party. Wheels of Chance. 


Meraueson. Butler at Shonts, 
“an ample man with a large nose, 
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a vast under lip and mutton-chop 
whiskers. His voice would have 
suited a succulent parrot.” Bealby. 


375. Mrrapuysics. Book 1 of 
First and Last Things ; mainly an 
expansion of Scepticism of the In- 
strument. Wells insists upon the 
fact of individual uniqueness, and 
rejects the classifactory assumption 
and the use of empty and negative 
terms. Logic is static and life is 
kinetic; the mind is an imperfect 
instrument, moving within limits 
determined by individual character 
and experience. ‘‘ Most minds are 
similar . . . butnoneare absolutely 
alike.” Words and ideas must be 
accepted with reserve. In the 1917 
edition the new section 2 criticises 
current metaphysical teaching ; the 
other new sections discuss the idea 
of the two aspects of every man— 
he is himself, the individual, and 
he is Man. 


Mippie Crass BETWEEN THE 
Miuu-Stones, THe. Independent 
Magazine, May 9th, 1907; Rapid 
Review, May, 1907; printed in 
England as The Middle Class Man, 
the Business Man, and Socialism. 


376. MippLE Crass MAN, THE 
Bustness Man, anv SOcIALISM, 
Ture. Grand Magazine, Feb., 1908 ; 
8th chapter in New Worlds. Out- 
lines the process of “‘ grinding-out ” 
which faces the middle classes of 
to-day. Suggests the alternative 
attractions of Plutocracy and 
Socialism, and in a letter to the 
Magazine of Commerce defines the 
position of the business man in the 
modern Socialist state. 


Mitty. A woman of the streets 
who loves Ewart. She poses for 
N 
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him and they go for holidays 
together in the country, she paying 
the greater part of the expenses. 
She is a pretty blonde woman of 
thirty. Tono-Bungay. 


Mitty. A married woman of 
thirty-three or four whom Reming- 
ton meets during his first visit to 
Italy; she compares herself to 
George Moore’s ‘Woman of 
Thirty’ and comes to his room to 
lend him a book. Willersley, 
Remington’s companion, objects 
to their intrigue. Her husband is 
twenty years her senior. New 
Machiavelli. 


Mitton, Jessica. ‘‘A girl of 
eighteen, dark, fine-featured, with 
bright eyes, and a rich swift colour 
under her warm, tinted skin.” Tired 
of living in an atmosphere of con- 
tinual antagonism with her step- 
mother she runs away with 
Bechamel, who promises to help 
her to earn her own living by 
writing. Wheels of Chance. 


Mitron, Mrs. Herry. Jessica’s 
step-mother, “a successful little 
authoress and a still more successful 
widow.” She writes under the 
pseudonym of “Thomas Plantag- 
enet”’; her only novel mentioned 
is ‘“‘A Soul Untrammelled,”’ a 
“ witty and daring” book. When 
Jessica disappears she sets out in 
pursuit of her, accompanied by 
three of her greatest Men Friends, 
Dangle, Phipps, and Widgery. Fin- 
ally, after sundry misadventures, 
she comes upon her step-daughter 
at Stoney Cross. Wheels of Chance. 


377. Minp oF 4 MoprErn Stare, 
Tue. 12th chapter in Future in 
America. Emphasises the American 
need for constructive and co-opera- 
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tive intelligence. Wells visits three 
American universities—Columbia, 
Harvard, Chicago—and discusses 
the influence of the constructive 
spirit of the universities upon the 
nation as a whole. 


378. MInpD oF THE Rack, THE. 
A novel sketched out by George 
Boon; the first chapter, with 
conversations concerning it, fills 
the first half of Boon. The story is 
first suggested by Bliss, but Boon 
takes it over and entirely remodels 
it. It opens with an introduction 
about the ‘* profound decadence of 
letters at the opening of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” Certain British 
critics visit a villa by the sea (that 
described in W. H. Mallock’s “* New 
Republic ’’), proposing to hold there 
a summer congress to investigate 
the state of modern literature. An 
old caretaker sheds new light upon 
Mallock’s characters. Other people 
arrive, among them Hallery. George 
Moore and Henry James wander 
away from the others and talk. 
(Here the story is dropped for a time 
while Boon talks about, and reads 
a tale, The Spoils of Mr. Blandish, 
‘* rather in the manner of,” Henry 
James). A great congress is held 
at some central place somewhere on 
the Continent, and a vivid account 
is given of a Special Train to Basle, 
the carriages of which are occupied 
by the more prominent of modern 
British writers, who are journeying 
to the congress. After some dis- 
cussion and the notes of a paper read 
before one section of the congress. 
Hallery is elected president and 
readsanaddress. Here the story, as 
written, comes to an end, save fora 
short disconnected fragment (not 
printed) which describes the murder 
of Dr. Tomlinson Keyhole, an 
eminent literary critic, by Hallery. 


MIN 
Minter, Mr. Husband of. 


Richard Remington’s maternal aunt, 
a Five Towns pottery manufacturer, 
a “big and buoyant”? man, but 
hard, acquisitive, with a contempt 
for education and no thought for 
his workers. He is gross, self- 
centred, rather stupid, “‘ about as 
much civilized, about as much 
tamed to the ideas of collective 
action and mutual consideration as 
a Central African negro.” After 
Mrs. Remington’s death he has 
charge of her affairs, and Richard 
comes to stay with him during the 
holidays; at his house Richard 
first meets Margaret. Mrs. Minter 
is a “little woman with a scared 
look ;”’ there are two quite objec- 
tionable daughters, Gertrude and 
Sybil. New Machiavelli. 


379. Miss WINCHELSEA’S Hear. 
Queen, Oct., 1898; see Bib. II, 
1900; 12th tale in Twelve Stories ; 
24th in Country of the Blind. Miss 
Winchelsea, a school-teacher of 
really excessive refinement, meets a 
very pleasant young man while on 
a visit to Rome. He asks her to 
marry him, but though she loves 
him she cannot face the prospect of 
becoming Mrs. Snooks. Finally he 
marries her friend Fannie, much to 
Miss Winchelsea’s annoyance; at 
the same time he changes his name 
to Senoks and so by degrees to 
Sevenoaks. Two years after the 
marriage sbe visits them, to find 
that he is growing stout and becom- 
ing quite unrefined. 


380. Mr. BrisHER’s TREASURE. 
_ Strand Magazine, Apr., 1899; 11th 
tale in Twelve Stories. Mr. Brisher, 
while making a rockery in the garden 
of his prospective father-in-law, 
comes upon a buried treasure, a box 
full of half-crowns. He attempts to 
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carry it away but is prevented by 


the older man’s watchfulness. Some 
time later he is overjoyed to hear 
that the father has been arrested 
and imprisoned for issuing counter- 
feit half-crowns. 


381. Mr. Briruine Sexes Ir 
Turouen. See Bib. No. 60. In 
June, 1914, Mr. Direck, an Ameri- 
can, brings an invitation to Mr. 
Britling, the famous writer, to lec- 
ture to a society in the United States. 
Arriving at Dower House, in Match- 
ing’s Easy, Essex, he is introduced 
to the author’s household—to Edith, 
Mr. Britling’s second wife, to their 
two small sons, to Hugh Britling, 
Mrs. Britling’s step-son, to Teddy 
and Letty, Cicely Corner, Aunt Wil- 
shire and Herr Heinrich. A slight 
motor accident occurs and Mr. Dir- 
eck’s visit is prolonged until the mid- 
dle of July, when he leaves for the 
Continent, now in love with Cicely. 
Mr. Britling is temporarily entangled 
with a young widow, Mrs. Harrow- 
dean, with whom, however, he 
severs all connection upon the out- 
break of war. On August 2nd Herr 
Heinrich receives his papers recalling 
him to Germany, and on the next 
day, amid the noise and happiness 
of Bank Holiday, comes the news 
of the invasion of Belgium. There 
follows a vivid account of the doubts 
and fears and enthusiasms of the 
early days of the war. Teddy and 
Hugh both join the army, the first 
as an officer, the other as a private. 
Mr. Britling enrolls as a special 
constable. Mr. Direck returns from 
Germany, bringing grim stories of 
Belgium’s fate. Matching’s Hasy 
receives its share of refugees and 
soldiersin training. Aunt Wilshire, 
staying at a coast-town, is injured 
in a Zeppelin raid and dies within 
afew hours. In June, 1915, Teddy 
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leaves for France and two months 
later is reported missing; Hugh, 
who follows him to the front in July, 
gives in his letters graphic descrip- 
tions of life in the training-camps 
and in the trenches. Late in 
October comes the news of his 
death. The next day Mr. Direck, 
now a soldier in the Canadian army, 
journeys down from London to 
bring Letty word of her husband’s 
death. She goes out into the fields, 
where Mr. Britling finds her lying 
beneath a hedge, weeping uncon- 
trollably. They talk together, he 
telling her of his wonderful plans 
for the ending of all war through 
the establishment of the World 
State, and of his new idea of God 
as a person, finite and human. 
Presently she returns home to find 
Teddy waiting for her there, he 
having been a prisoner but escaping. 
Some weeks later Mr. Britling hears 
the news of the death of Herr Hein- 
rich while a prisoner in Russia. 
That night he writes a letter of 
sympathy to the boy’s Pomeranian 
parents. As he writes on his letter 
becomes more and more a disserta- 
tion upon the waste and folly of war 
and national antagonisms, upon 
the sorrow of the world and upon 
religion. Until, reaching the climax 
of his thoughts in the pearly light 
of the winter dawn, he comes to a 
realisation of God, “ the only King.” 


382. Mr. Lepperrer’s VACATION. 
Strand Magazine, Oct., 1898; 9th 
tale in Twelve Stories. Mr. Led- 
better, a schoolmaster in orders, is 
spending his summer vacation by 
the sea. One night, inspired by 
whisky and the spirit of adventure, 
he enters a house, intending to do 
no more than carry away a small 
trophy of his adventure. The 
tenant of the house, Bingham, an 
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embezzling bank-manager, finds him 
there. He is leaving the country 
that night and makes Ledbetter 
pack up and carry his luggage down 
to the yacht which is waiting for 
him. The schoolmaster is forced 
on board and after a cruise of three 
weeks is landed on an island in the 
Grenadines. Eventually he gets to 
Jamaica, where he meets the nar- 
rator, who believes his story and 
assists him to get back to England 
in time to resume his scholastic 
duties. 


383. Mr. MarsHai’s Doppe.- 
GANGER. Gentlewoman, Aug. 21st, 
1897; Cassell’s Winter Annual, 
1920. An incident related by a 
member of the Society for the 
Rehabilitation of Abnormal Phen- 
omens. On Christmas Eve, 1895, 
the vicar and curate of the village 
of Sussexville see what they believe 
to be the drunken figure of Marshall, 
one of the villagers. Evidence is 
produced to prove that Marshall 
was elsewhere at the time, and the 
vicar believes that it must have 
been a doppelganger or phantasm 
of Marshall that they saw. But the 
sceptical curate finds the true 
solution of the mystery. 


384. Mr. SKELMERSDALE IN 
FarryLanp. Strand Magazine, 1901 
or 1902; 5th tale in Twelve Stories. 
A young man, the village grocer, 
falls asleep one night upon Alding- 
ton Knoll and wakes to find himself 
in Fairyland. <A Fairy Lady asks 
him to stay with her, but he, not 
realising his love for her till too late, 
insists that he must go, and finds 
himself upon the Knoll again. He 
returns to the village to find that 
he has been absent for three weeks. 
His engagement to a village girl is 
broken off and he spends night after 
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night wandering about the Knoll, 
calling to the Fairy Lady, hoping 
to see her again, but never realising 
his hope. 


385. Mr. WELLs Expiains Him- 
SELF (To Russian Readers in Par- 
ticular). T.P.’s Magazine, Dec., 
1911. Written in 1909 as a general 
introduction to certain Russian 
translations of the works of Wells, 
this article is mainly autobiogra- 
phical. It gives an account of the 
circumstances of Wells’s life and of 
the various types of books he has 
written. 


386. Mr. Weuts ‘Hits Bacx. 
Sunday Express, Dec. 12th, 1920. 
A reply to Winston Churchill’s 
article, “‘ Mr. Wells and Bolshe- 
vism ”’ (a criticism of the Russia on 
the Shadows articles). Analyses the 
mind of Mr. Churchill, with special 
reference to Bolshevism in general 
and Russia in particular. 


387. MisunpERSTOOD ARTIST, A. 
Pall Mall Gazette, in Nov., 1894; 
the lst of the ‘“‘ two other remin- 
iscences’”’ included in Select Con- 
versations. A poet and an “ artist 
in cookery ” discuss art in a railway 
carriage. 


388. MopEz In Monuments, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Mar. 6th, 1894 ; 
38th essay in Personal Matters. 
“ Stray thoughts in Highgate Ceme- 
tery ;”” a protest against the ugliness 
of modern cemeteries and the stereo- 
typed style of the monuments. 


389. MopErNn Epucation, A. See 
Bib. II, 1918. Wells outlines his 
conception of a modern education, 
and ot the parts played in it by the 
classics and by science ; he protests 
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against the over-emphasising of 
the importance of classical studies. 


390. MopERN GOVERNMENT: 
PARLIAMENT AND Rat ELECTORAL 
Rerorm. See Preservation of the 
Party System. 18th article in Year 
of Prophesying. A reform of the 
electoral system is “imminent.” 
Proportional Representation is the 
only method which will kill the 
Party system; therefore it will be 
opposed to the end by the Party 
politicians. 


391. Moprern IpzEas or Stn AND 
Damnation. 6th chapter of God 
the Invisible King. ‘“‘ Sin is not the 
same thing as damnation,” Wells 
writes ; “damnation is a state, but 
sin is an incident.” Life is a 
system of disharmonies both of 
body and spirit; salvation only 
lies in the escape through God 
from these individual disharmonies. 
Damnation is in satisfaction with 
existing things, in “ failure and dis- 
inclination to make that escape.” 
A lunatic is one who cannot control 
this or that part of himself; each 
man must strive to control that 
part of himself which will not serve 
God. He who believes and repents 
cannot be damned. 


392. Moprrn Reviewine. Adel- 
phi, July, 1923 (Contributors’ Club). 
A note upon the omissions of 
modern reviewers. 


MopERN SOCIALISM AND THE 
Famity. Independent Review, Nov., 
1906; reprinted as the 2nd paper 
in Socialism and the Family (q.v.). 


393. MopERN Uropia, A. See 
Bib. No. 25. This mingling of 
fiction and sociology gives a picture 
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of life on a planet “‘ like our planet, 
the same continents, the same 
oceans and seas,” the inhabitants 
of which have attained to Utopian 
conditions. While mountain-climb- 
ing in Northern Italy two tourists, 
the Owner of the Voice (who is the 
narretor) and the botanist, are sud- 
denly transferred ‘‘ by an act of the 
imagination” to the world of 
Utopia. They come down from the 
Lucendro Pass, scarcely compre- 
hending the change, to find the 
world strange and new and wonder- 
ful. They spend a night at an inn 
and next morning walk on along the 
Zermatt Valley, where they are 
overtaken by the Apostle of Nature. 
At Wassen there is difficulty with 
the authorities, who cannot identify 
these two visitors, but they are 
given temporary work and presently 
sent to London to meet their 
Utopian selves. The narrator has 
an interview with his Utopian 
double, and learns much of the 
world and government of Utopia. 
The spell is broken at last by the 
botanist, and the two find them- 
selves once more in the London of 
this world. The chapter-titles are : 
1, Topographical; 2, Concerning 
Freedoms ; 3, Utopian Economics ; 
4, The Voice of Nature ; 5, Failure 
ina Modern Utopia ; 6, Womenina 
Modern Utopia; 7, A Few Utopian 
Impressions ; 8, My Utopian Self ; 
9, The Samurai; 10, Race in 
Utoma; 11, The Bubble Bursts. 
There is a prefatory Note to the 
Reader and as Appendix, Scepticism 
of the Instrument. 


MoceerripGe, Lorp. Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, a “‘ fluent Hegel- 
ian” and a lecturer on religion and 
asthetics. He goes for a disastrous 
week-end to Shonts. Bealby. 
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MoaceripcE, Rev. Mr. An old, 
poverty-stricken, out-of-work cur- 
ate who lives with his wife in 
Matilda Good’s second floor front. 
“They had old-fashioned ideas 
about draughts, and there was a 
peculiar aged flavour about them ; 
they were, to be plain, a very dirty 
old couple indeed.” He gives Harry 
Smith a bible stolen from a waiting- 
room. Both he and his wife die, 
within a few hours of one another, 
from influenza. Dream. 


Monteomery. Moreau’s assist- 
ant, once a London medical student, 
now outlawed ‘ because I lost my 
head for ten minutes on a foggy 
night.” He is “a youngish man 
with flaxen hair, a bristly straw- 
coloured moustache, and a dropping 
nether lip.” After Moreau’s death 
he has a “‘ damned good bank-holi- 
day,” gets drunk and is killed by 
the Sayer of the Law. Dr. Moreau. 


Mooncatves. The only animals 
seen by Bedfordinthemoon. They 
are beasts of enormous size, 200 feet 
in length and 80 in girth, with 
almost brainless heads, fat-encum- 
bered necks, and faces with little 
nostrils, tight-shut eyes and slobber- 
ing mouths. The Selenites keep 
them in underground caverns during 
the night, drive them out each day 
to pasture, and kill them for food. 
First Men in the Moon. 


Moonuicut Fare, A. . Collier’s 
Weekly, Haster No., April, 1909; 
5th talein Door inthe Wall ; printed 
in Country of the Blind as The 
~Beautiful Suit (q.v.). 


Morat or tHE MAvRETANIA 
Racer, Tue. Daily Mail, Dec. 20th, 
1910; reprinted as Off the Chain 
(q.v.): 
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Mors, Racuxt. Stephen Stratton 
first meets her when she is seven- 
teen, just after his return trom 
South Africa. Some time later he 
meets her again in Germany and 
they are married, she knowing of 
his love for Lady Mary Justin. 
She loves her husband deeply and 
his intimacy with Lady Mary causes 
her pain. They have three children, 
Stephen, Rachel, and Margaret. 
Passionate Friends. 


Moreau, Dr. A “ prominent 
and masterful physiologist ’’ who, 
ten years before the wreck of the 
“Lady Vain,” is ‘‘ howled out” of 
England for the wanton cruelty of 
his experiments. He comes to a 
Pacific island and continues his 
attempt to “ find the extreme limit 
of plasticity in a living shape.” He 
is killed by a puma which breaks 
loose while he is at work upon it. 
Dr. Moreau. 


Moruocks, Tue. Masters of the 
world of A.D. 802,701, descendants 
of the old labour classes forced 
underground ; from habit they live 
beneath the earth’s surface, only 
coming out at night to capture and 
kill the Eloi for their food. They 
are ape-like, etiolated, with “ chin- 
less faces and great lidless pinkish- 
grey eyes.” Their underworld is a 
vague place filled with throbbings 
and “ great shapes like machines” 
and “flickering pillars.” Time 


Machine. 


Morris, AMANDA. Benham meets 
her while on his lonely walking tour 
through Sussex ; he thinks her the 
““freest, finest, bravest spirit”? he 
has ever met and soon asks her to 
marry him. They travel together 
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but after the birth of their son he 
goes abroad alone; she falls in love 
with Sir Philip Easton; when 
Benham discovers their relations 
she begs him not to divorce her, 
but later changes her mind—he is 
on his way home to see her about 
this when he is killed. She is 
completely unable to appreciate 
Benham’s ideas and motives, and 
cannot see why they should stand 
in the way of a “career.” “Ideas 
are a brightness, the good looks of 
the mind. One talks ideas, but the 
thing that is, 1s the thing that is.” 
Research Magnificent. 


*395. Most Necessary MEASURES 
IN THE Worip, Tue. (Looking 
Ahead.) Daily Chronicle, Aug. 20th, 
1914; 5th chapter of War that Wall 
End War. Advocates the abolition 
of all private armament manatac- 
ture, and the “ neutralisation of the 
sea’ as two measures necessary to 
the peace of the world. 


396. Most SpLenpip FicHtTine 
IN THE Wortp, Pur. (Looking 
Ahead.) Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8th, 
1914. Prophesies that to a great 
extent this war will be fought in the 
air. The French and British must 
make up their aerial deficiencies, 
and blind the enemy artillery by 
driving the Germans from the sky ; 
the airmen will be the “ aristocracy 
of the air.” ‘‘ One talks and reads 
of the heroic age and how the 
world has degenerated. Butindeed 
this is the heroic age, suddenly come 
again.” 


397. Moru—Genus Novo, A. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Mar. 28th, 1895 ; 
14th tale in Stolen Bacillus; 9th 
(as The Moth) in Country of the 


omitted in error. 
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Blind; also Peerson’s Magazine, 
Dec., 1904. An account of the 
creat Hapley-Pawkins teud and of 
the events following Professor Paw- 
kins’s death. Hapley, staying in a 
quiet Kentish village, is haunted 
by thoughts of his late enemy. 
These thoughts at last materialise 
as a moth “ singularly suggestive of 
Pawkins.”’ He breaks his leg when 
pursuing the moth, and while he is 
confined to his bed, unable to move, 
it torments him to insanity. 


398. Mountain War, THE. 2nd 
chapter of Zhe War in Italy. 
Describes the Italian mountain 
fighting. 


399. MUDDLEHEADEDNESS AND 
Russta: With Some Mention of 
Mr. Shaw. Daily Chronicle, Dec. 
3lst, 1914. Letter to the editor, 
replying to G. B. Shaw’s criticism 
of The Future of the North of Europe. 
Wells comments on the “ irresponsi- 
ble, muddle-headed, anti-Russian 
talk”? of Shaw, and gives a frank 
statement of his opinion of Shaw 
and his mentality. 


Munpay, Mrs. A Whortley shop- 
keeper ; Lewisham lodges with her. 
She tells him that she would “‘ rather 
have a good sensible actin’ stum- 
mick than a full head, any day.” 
Mr. Lewisham. 


Muraatroyp, Miss. Proprietor 
and head-mistress of the School of 
St. George and the Venerable Bede 
a “sturdy, rufous lady with a 
resentful manner. . . . Her place 
was in the van. She did not mind 
very much where the van was going 
so long as she was in it.” She has 
the “ temperament of a sensational 
editor’ and each term starts a new 
boom in the school. Joan and 
Peter. 
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Musu, Freppy. Catskill’s secre- 
tary, a “short, thick-set, middle- 
aged young man... the natural 
hostility of whose appearance was 
greatly enhanced by an eye-glass.” 
He is ‘‘ awfully clever at finding out 
young ‘poets and all that sort of 
literary thing.” He dislikes Utopia 
because it has no swallows. Men 
Like Gods. 


Mutimer. The butler, “‘ unques- 
tionably Early Georgian,” at Sam- 
phire House. He knows the secret 
of the hidden treasure, and when 
Mr. Blandish at last. approaches it 
he finds it gone and Mutimer lying 
dead, “‘or at least helpless,” on the 
cellar floor. Three sketches show 
Mutimer at different stages of the 
story. He has a wife who can 
“cook well,” but “no children, no 
thought or possibility of children.” 
Spoils of Mr. Blandish. 


Mwetss, Exizaseru. Daughter of 
a Wind Vane and Waterfall Trust 
official, a girl of eighteen when she 
runs away with Denton rather than 
marry her father’s friend Bindon. 
Story of the Days to Come. 


400. My ABOMINABLE COLD. 
Pall Mall Gazette, June 12th, 1894. 


401. My Firsr AEROPLANE. 
Strand Magazine, Jan., 1910. Short 
story. 


402. My First Fuicut. Daily 
Mail, Aug. 5th, 1912; 2nd essay in 
An Englishman. Account of Weils’s 
first air-flight, made at Eastbourne 
in a Farman waterplane piloted by 
Grahame White. He comes down 
with the feeling that flying is a thing 
assured, and suggests that the 
development of the waterplane is a 
great step in the popularisation of 
flying. 


MYL 


My Last Boox. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Feb. 14th, 1895 ; probably 
the essay reprinted as The Book of 
Essays Dedicatory. 


403. My Lucky Moment. View, 
Apr. 29th, 1911. Autobiographical 
article. 


404. My Socratism. Contempor- 
ary Review, Aug., 1908 ; reprinted 
in First and Last Things, Book 3, 
sections 3-11. Statement of Wells’s 
conception of Socialism. See Of 
General Conduct. 


405. Mystery oF THE PEREN- 
NIAL ParaGRapH, Tue. English 
Review, Oct., 1922. Gives the 
feelings of the “old worn author” 
towards his press-cuttings, and pro- 
tests against the circulation of 
certain dull and quite fictitious 
stories which are printed over and 
over again in various periodicals. 
He gives three personal instances 


and contradicts the statements 
made. 

406. My Uvorran Ser. 8th 
chapter in Modern Utopia. The 


Owner of the Voice meets his 
Utopian self, one of the Samurai. 
He returns to the botanist to find 
him occupied with thoughts of the 
woman he had loved upon earth, 
and whose Utopian double he has 
just seen. 


N 


Narrator, Tux. Of The War of 
the Worlds. A writer of speculative 
philosophy. His brother, a medical 
student, takes part in the Exodus 
from London. The Narrator’s wife 
plays a very small part in the story. 
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407. NATIONALISATION AND A 
New Macna Cuarta. Daily News, 
Nov. 6th, 1920. 


408. NATIONALISM AND NATION- 
ALITY. (Some Liberal Ideals, 2). 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 25th, 1916. 
See Some Liberal Ideals. 


409. NationaL Pian, A. (The 
Labour Unrest, 3). Daily Mail,, 
May 18th, 1912; see Zhe Labour 
Unrest. 


410. Nations in LiguIDATION. 
Cassell’s Magazine, Feb., 1916; re- 
printed as 3rd chapter in What is 
Coming? Deals with certain war 
questions of political economy and 
forecasts the bankruptcy of western 
civilisation after the war. 


*“NaTuRAL History or GREAT- 
Ness, Wir KsprctaL REFERENCE 
To Lirzrrary Repurations, THE.” 
A paper read before section S 
(devoted to ‘‘ Poiometry”’) of the 
conference in The Mind of the Race. 
Notes on it are printed in Chapter 
5, section 4 of Boon. 


Nature or Love, Vue. In- 
dependent Magazine, Aug. 18th, 
1908; reprinted as section 2 of 
Some Personal Things (q.v.). 


411. Nature or Man, THe. 
Speaker, in Oct., 1903. Review of 
Metchnikoff’s book, ‘‘ The Nature 
of Man.” 


412. NaruRE oF THE ErFrrorT 
DEMANDED FROM MANKIND, THE. 
(Probable Future of Mankind, 2). 
Review of Reviews, Nov., 1920; 
reprinted as section 2 of Probable 
Future of Mankind (q.v.). The 
League of Nations in its present 
form is manifestly inadequate ; its 
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creators have been afraid to carry 
their efforts for world unity too far. 
The task of bringing the world 
state into being is not a political 
but an educational one; ‘“‘the 
idea of a world commonweal has 
. . . to dominate education every- 
where in the world. When that 
end is achieved, then the world state 
will be achieved, and it can be 
achieved in no other way.” 


413. Necessary POWERS OF THE 
Leacun, Tue. 3rd chapter of 
Fourth Year; 3rd chapter of An- 
ticipations of a World Peace. The 
League of Nations must settle all 
international disputes, control all 
armaments, be the guardian of 
Egypt, India, Africa. ‘‘ The plain 
truth is that the League . . . must 
do no less than supersede Empire.” 


414, Nemrp FoR STRENGTH AND 
CLEARNESS AT Home, Tur. Nation 
Sept. 5th, 1914. Discussion of 
what England must prepare for and 
face both during and after the war, 
urging the need for clearness of 
purpose. 


415. Neep or a New Map or 
Kurorrs Now, Tue. (Looking 
Ahead). Daily Chronicle, Aug. 
15th, 1914; 6th chapter in War that 
will End War. Insists that the 
British people must redraw the 
map of Europe now according to 
the dictates of reason and justice. 
They must ‘‘ propagate the idea of 
it, and make it our national pur- 
pose.” Gives an outline of the 
most obvious changes. 


416. New AccELERATOR, THE. 
Strand, Dec., 1901; 8th tale in 
Twelve Stories; 27th in Country 
of the Blind. Professor Gibberne 
discovers a drug which stimulates 
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body and brain “‘ heaven knows how 
many thousand times.” He and 
the narrator take a dose and go 
for a remarkable walk upon the 
Folkestone Leas. 


417. New Arms For OLD ONES. 
(The Western Front, 2). Daily 
Chronicle, Dec. 4th and 5th, 1916 ; 
4th chapter of The Western War 


(q.v.). 


Newserry, Ricwarp. Chief 
shareholder and director of the firm 
of Crane and Newberry, of Thunder- 
stone House, “‘a good-looking young- 
ish man, with rather handsome 
regular features and a sort of 
bang of brown hair over his fore- 
head.” Fanny Smith runs away 
with him, to be his’ mistress; he 
wishes to marry her, but his wife 
refuses to divorce him. After the 
war he and Harry Smith come into 
daily contact; Fanny’s name is 
never mentioned by one to the 
other. Dream. 


New Brsie, Tue. (Salvaging of 
Civilisation, 4). Sunday Times, 
Apr. 17th, and 24th, and May Ist, 
1921; reprinted as The Buble of 
Civilisation (q.v.). 


418. New Enucatton, THE. See 
The New Englishman, etc. 7th chap- 
terin Whatis Coming 2? Calls atten- 
tion to the sudden break in the 
educational process of the univer- 
sities, as a result of war demands; 
an opportunity presents itself to 
start them afresh on more profitable 
lines. Outlines the educational ne- 
cessities of a modern community. 


New ENeLisHMAN AND THE New 
Epucation, Tur. Daily News, 
Feb. 1st, 1916; reprinted as The 
New Education (q.v.). See also 


NEW 


letter in reply to critics, Feb. 8th, 
1916. 


New Epoca, Tue. Daily Mail, 
May 23rd, 1910; reprinted as the 
second half of The New Reign (q.v.). 


419. New ImpossiBitiry or War, 
Tue. (Probable Future of Man- 
kind, 1). Review of Reviews, Oct., 
1920; reprinted as Section 1 of 
Probable Future of Mankind (q.v.). 
War, becoming by the aid of science 
more destructive and less con- 
clusive, must if it continues ulti- 
mately destroy civilisation. Ualess 
man can eliminate war, he may re- 
trogress to a level-of enfeebled 
barbarism, or even be exterminated. 


420. Newty Discoveren ELs- 
MENT, THE. Saturday Review, Feb. 
9th, 1895. Unsigned. Article on 
argon. 


421. New Macuiavey, Tae. 
See Bib. No. 40. Richard Reming- 
ton, the narrator, is the only son 
of a Bromstead (Kent) science 
teacher. To the age of twelve he is 
educated at a small preparatory 
school in Bromstead ; then he wins 
a scholarship and goes to the City 
Merchants School in London. Sooa 
aiter this his father has an accident 
and dies, and the widow and her 
son move further into London to 
Penge. At fifteen he has a new 
experience, the “ first clear intima- 
tion of a new motif in life, the 
sex motif,” when he speaks to a 
young girl and her sister in the 
street. He is very friendly with a 
school-fellow named Britten; the 
two plan a revival of the school 
magazine, but the project is taken 
out of their hands by the other 
boys. He goes to Cambridge, takes 
the Mental and Moral Science Tri- 
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pos, and three years later is given 
a lectureship in political science. 
During his years at Trinity he 
comes under the influences of both 
Kiplingism and Socialism, while 
all the time there grows in him a 
‘““ dominating idea, the statesman’s 
idea, that idea of sound service 
which is the protagonist of my 
story.” At twenty-two he goes 
abroad for the first time, walking 
through Northern Italy with Wil- 
lersley ; at Locarno he has a passing 
affair with a married woman named 
Milly. Presently he abandons his 
fellowship and comes to London, 
and during the next five years 
publishes two books, does a large 
amount of political journalism, and 
meets Evesham (the Prime Minis- 
ter) and the Baileys. At the 
Baileys’ house he renews his friend- 
ship with Margaret, an acquaintance 
of his Staffordshire cousins with 
whom he stayed in earlier years. 
They marry, and after a honeymoon 
in Venice, return to Westminster 
to live. Remington is_ elected 
Liberal member for the Kinghamp- 
stead division, during the election 
meeting for the first time Isabel 
Rivers, one of his keenest sup- 
porters. He comes into contact 
with Britten again, to find his 
friend a relentless critic of the 
Liberal Party. Gradually, during 
his three years in Parliament, 
Remington abandons “the pre- 
tensions and habits of party 
Liberalism,’ moving towards Con- 
servatism and the idea of aristoc- 
racy. In 1909 he secedes to the 
Tories, a movement which results 
in an estrangement between himself 
and his wife, who is still staunchly 
Liberal. He resigns his seat and 
with certain friends of the New 
Tory Party starts “The Blue 
Weekly.” In 1913 he contests 


NEW 


Handitch, and returns to the House 
with the Public Endowment of 
Motherhood as part of his pro- 
gramme. During these later years 
Isabel has been coming more and 
more into his life, taking part in his 
intellectual development and work- 
ing with him on “The Blue 
Weekly.” They realise that they 
are passionately in love. He goes 
to America, but returns immediately 
to spend a week with her. Scandal 
becomes general and they agree 
to part, it being arranged that she 
shall marry Arnold Shoesmith. But 
their parting becomes an impossi- 
bility, and they leave England to 
live together on the Ligurian coast. 
There Remington, comparing him- 
self to the exiled Machiavelli, writes 
the story of his life. 


422. New Map or Europr, THE. 
Cassell’s Magazine, Apr., 1916; 9th 
chapterin Whatis Coming ? Specu- 
lates upon the map of Europe after 
the war. 


423. New Repusuic, Tue. Ist 
chapter in Mankind. Discusses the 
object of the chapters which follow : 
“To put in order, to reduce to 
principle, what is at present in 
countless instances a mass of in- 
consistent proceedings, to frame 
a general theory in accordance with 
modern conditions of social and 
political activity.” It emphasises 
the fundamental nature ot life 
as “‘a tissue and succession of 
births” and presents the point of 
view of the New Republican. 


424. New Treacuine or Hisrory, 
Tue. See Bib. No. 73. Comments 
upon the defects of the general 
method of teaching history; men- 
tions certain errors and deficiencies 
in The Outline of History; replies 
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to a pamphlet “Mr. Wells as 
Historian,’ by A. W. Gomme, and 
also to two Catholic critics, Richard 
Downey and Hilaire Belloc. Wells 
considers the question of a Catholic 
Outline of History and concludes 
with some hopes for a “ better 
teaching of history.” 


425. New Worips FoR OLD. 
See Bib. No. 34. An exposition 
of modern Socialism by one who is 
‘““by no means a fanatical or un- 
critical adherent.” Wells defines 
the word Socialism and indicates 
the lines upon which the modern 
Socialist would carry out the recon- 
struction of society. He takes as 
his first principle a certain force 
“that struggles and tends to make 
and do,” a Good Will in man, in 
the collective mind of the race. 
The first five chapters of this book 
are concerned with the fundamental 
ideas and principles of modern 
Socialism ; four more consider and 
dispose of certain common argu- 
ments against Socialism; the re- 
maining six give a broad outline of 
the development of Socialist thought 
from its beginnings to the present 
day, concluding with a picture of 
the life of the individual in the 
Socialist world. The chapter-titles 
are: 1, The Good Will in Man; 
2, The Fundamental Idea of Social- 
ism ; 3, The First Main Generaliza- 
tion of Socialism; 4, The Second 
Main Generalization of Socialism ; 
5, The Spirit of Gain and the Spirit 
of Service; 6, Would Socialism 
Destroy the Home?; 7, Would 
Modern Socialism Abolish all Pro- 
perty ?; 8, The Middle-Class Man, 


* the Business Man, and Socialism ; 


9, Some Common Objections to 
Soctalism ; 10, Socialism a Develop- 
ing Doctrine; 11, Revolutionary 
Socialism ; 12, Administrative Social- 


NEW 


ism; 13, Constructive Socialism ; 
14, Some Arguments Ad Hominem ; 
15, The Advancement of Socialism. 


426. New Wortp Spirit, THE. 
Daily Express, Dec. 13th, 1921; 
26th chapterin Washington. Deals 
with the subject of, and certain 
speeches on, the four-power Pacific 
treaty, and with M. Viviani’s appeal 
for forbearance with France. It 
pleads for an Afro-Kuropean treaty 
worthy to set beside the Pacific 
Treaty. 


427. Next STAGE In History: 
Tue. Daily News, Sept. 2nd, 1920: 


Noran. A rich young man with 
whom Mrs. Benham (see Lady 
Marayne) runs away; he dies 
three days after her husband has 
divorced her, leaving two-thirds 
of his fortune to her son, William 
Porphry Benham, ‘“‘ whom he 
deemed himself to hav@ injured.” 
Research Magnificent. 


428. No More Secret TREATIES. 
Daily News, Nov. 8th, 1918. 


Normanpy, Beatrice. One of 
‘the innumerable cousins of Lady 
Drew,” at whose house, Bladesover, 
she and George Ponderevo meet as 
children. After his fight with 
Archie Garvell, her step-brother, 
they do not see one another till the 
days of the Tono-Bungay boom. 
They find that they still love one 
another and once, though un- 
willingly, she agrees to marry him. 
When he returns from France after 
his uncle’s death he finds; that she 


is living with Lord Carnaby. Tono- 
Bungay. - 
429. Norto Sra, Tue. Henley 


House Magazine, Dec., 1889. Signed 
H.G.W. Brief article. 
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430. Nosu, Tue. Ludgate Month- 
ly Magazine, Apr., 1896. Illus- 
trated article. 


431. Notr to THE Reaper, A. 
Pretatory note to A Modern Utopia. 
Explains the object of the book 
and Wells’s choice of the particular 
form. 


Nunez. A mountaineer of Ecua- 
dor. While attempting the ascent 
of “‘ the Matterhorn of the Andes” 
with a party of Englishmen, he 
falls a thousand feet or more into 
a bank of snow, recovering con- 
sciousness to find himself in the 
Country of the Blind. The natives 
of the valley call him Bogota from 
his constant references to that 
city. Country of the Blind. 


O 


OpyEcTIoNs To SoctaL Music. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Pall Mall Budget, 
in 1894; reprinted as On Socral 
Musve (q.v.). 


432. OBLITERATED Man, THE. 
See The Sad Story of a Dramatic 
Critic. 14th tale in Country of the 
Blind. The narrator, ashy, nervous, 
colourless man, is made dramatic 
critic for a London paper. He is 
affected by the gestures and general 
“emotional symbolism” of the 
stage, and begins, unconsciously, 
to imitate the actors. His manner 
becomes so strange that the girl 
he is to marry refuses to see him 
again. He associates with actors 
and gets worse and worse until his 
whole personality is lost beneath a 
cloak of dramatic gesture and 
theatrical speech. 


OFA 

433. Or a Book UnwritTen. See 
The Man of the Year Million. 23rd 
essay in Personal Matters; also 


printed in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, Jan., 1902. Describes 
by means of extracts from an un- 
written book by Professor Holzkopf, 
“the necessary character of the 
man of the remote future deduced 
from the existing stream of ten- 


dency.” 


Or a Cross CHANNEL PassaGE. 
Daily Mail, July 27th, 1909; re- 
printed as The Coming of Bleriot 
(q.v.). 


434. Or a NEIGHBOUR AND A 
GARDEN. Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 
19th, 1895. 


435. Or Brriers. Book 2 of 
First and Last Things. A state- 
ment of Wells’s essential beliefs. 
His fundamental act of faith is “a 
declaration of the ultimate right- 
ness and significance of things.” 
He believes in predestination and 
in free will, but predestination “‘ at 
the utmost ... is an interesting 
theory like the theory that there is 
a fourth dimension’”’ ; the belief in 
free will is the important belief— 
“TI consider myself a free respon- 
sible person among free responsible 
persons.” Next he analyses per- 
sonal motives, and declares a syn- 
thetic, a simplifying belief essential. 
He believes in the ultimate oneness 
of the family of mankind, a oneness 
in which the individual is only an 
incident. He calls attention to 
the mystic element in life, and 
gives this as the “form of my 
belief.” “It seems to me that 
the whole living creation may be 
regarded as walking in its sleep, as 
walking in the sleep of instinct and 
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individualised illusion, and that 
now out of it all rises man, beginning 
to perceive his larger self, his 
universal brotherhood and a collec- 
tive synthetic purpose to increase 
Power and realise Beauty.” He 
has no belief in personal immor- 
tality ; the book concludes with a 
criticism of Christianity and other 
religions. In the 1917 edition, 
section 15, originally without a 
title, is replaced by a much longer 
one, The Captain of Mankind, in 
which Wells states his realisation 
that the spirit which leads mankind 
“is, in truth, what the vast majority 
of truly religious men have called 


God.” 


436. Or BLapES AND BLADERY. 
12th essay in Personal Matters. 
Gives a few hints and words of 
advice to the would-be Blade. 


437. Or CLEveRNEsS. National 
Observer, March 9th, 1895; 13th 
essay in Personal Matters. Doubts 
the permanent attraction of clever- 
ness, as typified in an acquaintance 
named Crichton; it is more prob- 
able that there will be a return to 
dullness and so to peace. 


438. Or Conversation. Pall 
Mall Gazette, Oct. 11th, 1894; 5th 
essay in Personal Matters. A pro- 
test against “the social law of 
gabble.’ Why should one not 
visit a friend and instead of talking 
“look at your man until you have 
seen him enough, and then go ?”’ 


439. Or CONVERSATION AND THE 
Anatomy oF Fasuton. Pall Mall 
Gazette, 1893 or 1894; 1st of the 
Select Conversations. 


440. Orr THE Cuan. See The 
Moral of the Mauretania. 3rd essay 


OFG 


in An Englishman. With the mod- 
ern development of cheap swift 
locomotion a growing section of the 
people will become migratory, mov- 
ing from place to place as the seasons 
or general conditions change. Here 
is a new problem for politicians and 
statesmen to solve, that of the 
adaptation of this floating popula- 
tion to the public service. 


441. Or G.B. anp PEASANTS AND 
Cuckxoos. Adelphi, Oct., 1923 (Con- 
tributors’ Club). A brief note. 


442. Or GENERAL ConpDvuct. 
Book 3 of First and Last Things. 
Wells, holding that ‘‘ conduct fol- 
lows necessarily from belief,” shows 
how he frames his “ principles of 
conduct”? upon the metaphysical 
basis and the beliefs stated in the 
two previous books of this volume. 
He considers the question of What 
is Good ?, discusses Socialism as 
a step towards the synthesis of the 
human purpose, criticises certain 
forms of Socialism, and discusses 
the primary social duties. In touch- 
ing upon the question of organised 
brotherhoods of persons of similar 
ideas, he quotes the case of the 
Samurai in A Modern Utopia. 
Other problems are considered-- of 
new religions and the Church, of 
secession from the Church, of 
military service and of modern war, 
he urging that in the evolving of the 
collective mind lies the only safe- 
guard against war and poverty. 
He returns to more intimate per- 
sonal matters. Hven when a man 
has found the truth he is in danger 
of losing it again. He considers a 
man’s attitude to his fellow-men, 
to aristocracy and democracy, to 
debts of honour, to the idea of 
justice. Half the people in this 
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world are ‘under age,” inex- 
perienced and easily misled. Any 
collective enterprise must be judged 
““as a whole and completely, as it 
conduces more or less to wholesome 
and hopeful births.’ There must 
be a freer intercourse between 
people and a better understanding 
of personal things. Wells deals with 
problems of sex and marriage, and 
concludes that conduct must be 
judged “in relation to the thing 
that is,” the transgressor by “ spirit 
and purpose ’”’ rather than by deed. 
In the 1917 edition the 11th section 
of this book has a short addition 
in which Wells discusses his “‘ Prig 
Series” of novels: The New 
Machiavelli, The Passionate Friends, 
Marriage, and The Research Mag- 


nificent. 


443. Or Horses. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Dec. 10th, 1894. 


444, Or READERS IN GENERAL. 
Saturday Review, March 30th,1895. 
Unsigned. 


445. Or THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
Reviewrne. Pall Mall Budget, 
May 9th, 1895. 


446. Or THE New Reian. See 
And Now and The New Epoch. 4th 
essay in An Englishman. Writing 
just after the coronation of King 
George V., Wells wonders whether 
there is any justification for the 
general feeling that England is 
“waking up” at last. He con- 
siders the Navy, the Army, and 
education, and finds it hard to 
anticipate that “the New Epoch 
is likely to be a blindingly brilliant 
time for our Empire or our 
race.” 


OLI 


447. OLIVE BRANCHES OF STEEL: 
SHOULD THE ANGELS OF PEACE 
Carry Bomps? Westminster Ga- 
zette, Apr. 5th, 1924; 30th article 
in Year of Prophesying. Considers 
the air-warfare of the future and 
the useless armaments of Great 
Britain and other nations. Ad- 
vocates disarmament: ‘“‘ The will 
for peace is futile without the 
courage to disarm.” 


Otrver. An “ extraordinarily 
dull’ government official, “* faithful 
and tender and true,’ who offers 
Mrs. Harrowdean “ honourable mar- 
riage.” When war breaks out Mr. 
Britling decides that “‘ Oliver must 
have her,” but apparently Oliver 
does not. Mr. Britling. 


448. On a TricycLeE. Pall Mall 
Gazette, 1898 or 1894; 9th of the 
Select Conversations. The uncle 
compares tricycles and bicycles to 
the detriment of the latter. 


449. On HLEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TeacHina. Kducational Times, 
Feb., 1896. 


450. On Extinction. Chambers’ 
Journal, Sept. 20th, 1893. 


451. On Morats anp Ctvitisa- 
TION. Fortnightly Review, Feb., 
1897. Maintains that our civilisa- 
tion depends upon the existence of 
“a rational code of morality to 
meet the complex requirements of 
modern life,” and the organisation 
of the “forces of moral suggestion 
to render them operative.” There 
is needed “the discipline of 4 
common ideal,’ but “a definite 
stress of effort to determine the 
development of public ideals is 
wanting.” 
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452. ON SCHOOLING AND THE 


Puases oF Mr. SaANpsomME. New 
Budget, Apr., 11th, 1895; 7th 
essay in Personal Matters. Des- 


cribes the small private school 
which the narrator attended as a 
boy, with particular reference to the 
changing moods of Mr. Sandsome, 
the master. 


See 
6th of 


453. On Socrat Music. 
Objections to Social M usic. 
the Select Conver ons. 


454. On STEPHEN CRANE. North 
American Review, Aug., 1900. 
Written soon after the death of 
Stephen Crane, this article deals 
with his work from an English 
stand point. 


On Swearina. Pall Mall Gazette, 
June 9th, 1894; reprinted as The 
Book of Curses (q.v.). 


455. ON THE ArT or STAYING 
ATTHESEASIDE. Pall Mall Gazette, 
in June, 1893; Ist essay in Personal 
Matters. Holds that while “‘ thous- 
ands of people think they have 
stayed at the seaside,” in reality 
they ‘“‘have only frequented a 
watering-place for a time.” The 
art of staying at the seaside lies 
in a capacity for “classical sim- 
plicity, an ability to sit upon the 
beach in perfect mental and physical 
acquiescence.” 


456. ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, in 1894; 3rd 
essay in Personal Matters. Gives 
advice to “the young fellow of 
eight or nine and twenty” con- 
cerning the wise choice of a wife. 


457. On THE NovELs or GrorGE 


Gissinc. Contemporary Review, 
Aug., 1897. Analysis of the ten. 


a 
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dencies and development of Gissing’s 
work. 


458. ON THE VISIBILITY OF 
CHANGE IN THE Moon. Knowledge, 
Oct. Ist, 1895. ‘‘ Altogether there 
is plentiful @ priori ground for 
denying that the moon is indeed 
an immutable dead world beyond 
any further indignities of change,” 
though it is improbable that any 
change on the moon’s surface could 
be easily observed. Changes that 
may take place will be discovered 
by “the systematic measurement 
and comparison of photographic 
charts extending over a considerable 
period of years.” 


459. OpEN LETTER TO ANATOLE 
France on His Eigutiets Birtu- 
pay, AN. Westminster Gazette, 
April 19, 1924; 32nd article in 
Year of Prophesying. Deals mainly 
with France’s appeal to and in- 
fluence on readers of the English 
translations. 


460. OpportuNITY OF LIBERAL- 
1sM, Tue. Nation, Aug. 15th, 1914, 
7th chapter in War that will End 
War. Reviews the European situa- 


tion, urging the Liberals to do. 


‘fundamental things that will 
otherwise not get done for hundreds 
of years ’—to insist upon a world- 
conference at the end of the war, 
to refuse partial settlements, to 
set up a Peace League, to end the 
private armament industry, and to 
** set going methods and machinery 
that will put the feeding and 
housing of the population and the 
administration of the land out of 
the reach of private greed and 
selfishness for ever.” 


461. ORGANISATION OF A COMMON 
ConscrousNnEss IN Man, Tue. (Prob- 
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able Future of Mankind, 3). Re- 
view of Reviews, Dec. 1920; 
reprinted as Section 3 of The 
Probable Future of Mankind (q.v.). 
Among the mass of mankind there 
isa “‘ manifest absence ” of sufficient 
will to make possible the ‘‘ political 
reorganisation of the world as a 
unity.” There must be, through 
education, a world-wide “ organisa- 
tion of a common consciousness in 
man.” Established ideas will have 
to be overthrown; there will be 
resistence, but this resistence must 
be crushed. The recent tour of 
the Prince of Wales is commented 
upon as “a propaganda of inanity 
unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory.” 


462. ORGANISATION OF ForE- 
sigHt IN Great Brirain, THE. 
(Looking Ahead). Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. 19th, 1915. 


463. ORGANISATION OF THE 
HichEerR Epucation, Tre. 9th 
chapter in Mankind. Considers the 
education of the individual from 
the age of fifteen or so to adult 
citizenship, criticises the modern 
university and suggests sweeping 
reforms, and discusses the educa- 
tional value of books and the need 
for an organised Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 


Ostroc. The Boss. He is, be- 
fore Graham’s awakening, head of 
the Wind Vanes Control. Secretly 
arming and organising the Labour 
Companies, he wakens Graham by 
means of injected stimulants and 
raises the people in revolt against 
the White Council, hoping so to 


win power for himself. Sleeper 
Wakes. 
464. OrHER Sipe IN FRANCE, 


See H. G. Wells on the Other 
Q 


THE. 


OTH 


Side in France. 10th article in 
Year of Prophesying (misdated 17- 
11-23: see The Last of the Vic- 
torians). Criticism of the French 
policy, illustrated by the case of 
M. Caillaux and with some reference 
to M. Philippe Millet. 


465. OrgER Worups’ INHABI- 
rants. Daily Mail, Nov. 4th, 1903. 


466. Our IGNORANCE OF THE 
U.S.A. Daily Mail, Feb. 26th, 
1918. 


467. Our LirtLte NEIGHBOUR. 
New Budget, Apr. 4th, 1895. 


Out BansreaD Way. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Nov. 25th, 1893; re- 
printed as The Amateur Nature 
Lover. 


468. OuTLINE oF History, THE. 
See Bib. No. 70. An attempt to 
give the history of this world from 
the earliest times to the present 
day. 


469. OUTLOOK FOR THE GERMANS, 
THE. Cassell’s Magazine, May, 
1916 ; 12th chapter in What is Com- 
ing? Wells says that this is a war 
“not of races but of ideas,” that 
there is no real hatred between 
Germany and Britain, and suggests 
the possibility of a revolution and 
the establishment of a democracy 
in Germany. The last sections 
insists that ‘‘the primary business 
of the Allies is not reconciliation 
with Germany,” but the organisa- 
tion of a world peace league. For 
many years there must be a certain 
“barrier of dislike” about Ger- 
many, but ultimate reconciliation 
is inevitable and necessary. 


OWNER OF THE VorcE, THE. 
The narrator in 4 Modern Utopia, 
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“a whitish plump man, a little 
under the middle size and age, 
with such blue eyes as many Irish- 
men have, and agile in his move- 
ments and with a slight tonsorial 
baldness of thecrown. His front is 
convex.” His Utopian self is one 
of the Samurai, “a little taller than 
I, younger looking and sounder 
looking . . . he has made himself 
a better face than mine.” 


a 


ry 


470. Parns oF AN IMAGINATION, 
Tue. Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 20th, 
1894. 


471. Parns oF Mareriace, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, in 1894; 12th 
and last of the Select Conversations. 
The Uncle, on the eve of his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Harborough, protests 
against certain wedding customs. 


Patswortuy, Lapy. The leader 
of Morningside Park society, widow 
of a knight who ‘had won his 
spurs in the wholesale coal-trade.” 
Ann Veronica meets Manning at 
her house. Ann Veronica. 


ParcHEsteR, Mr. Rector of a 
West End church, a ‘‘ handsome, 
earnest, modern preacher,” with 
the face of a saint rendered “ gener- 
ally acceptable” by the growth 
of side whiskers ; he preaches against 
anything which is unpopular. Story 
of the Last Trump. 


ParKER. A maid, “still fal- 
laciously young” but with “an 
inflexible air of correctness,” en- 
gaged by Mrs. Bunting for the Sea 
Lady. She contrives several de- 
vices for her strange mistress’s 
comfort, Sea Lady. 


PAR 


472. Parkes Museum, Tue. Pall 
Mall Gazette, Mar. 24th, 1894; 
26th essay in Personal Matters. 
Account of a visit made by Euphe- 
mia and the narrator to a ‘“‘ museum 
of sanitary science.” 


Parxson. The Friends of Pro- 
gress hold their meetings in his 
rooms, he being a Whitworth 
Scholar at the Normal School of 
Science and the only member 
opulent enough to have a sitting- 
room. He is a Ruskinite and a 
Quaker, and “‘one of those ex- 
ponents of virtue for whom the 
discussion of sexual matters has 
an irresistible attraction.” He tells 
Lewisham about a girl, “a Paragon 
of Purity,” with whom he is in 
love; Lewisham calls him a fool. 
Mr. Lewisham. 


PARLIAMENTARY TRIANGLE, THE. 
17th article in Year of Prophesying ; 
see How We 'Muddle Through the 
Years of Destiny. 


Partoap. Leadford’s friend, 
a “ tall, flaxen-haired, gawky youth 
. capable of vast enthusiasms,” 
a sceptic and a Socialist. 
preoccupied, at the beginning of the 
story, with the wonder of the stars. 
After the Change he becomes “a 
great figure in a great time.” Days 
of the Comet. 


Parsons. An apprentice at the 
Port Burdock Drapery Bazaar, Mr. 
Polly’s closest friend, and the 
leading spirit among the “three 
P’s.” He is a cheerful, rather bois- 
terous young man, with a very 
genuine love of books, to the 
delights of which he introduces 
Polly. He is dismissed for display- 
ing too much originality in window- 
dressing and for assaulting his 
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employer. He goes to London and 
Mr. Polly loses sight of him. Mr. 
Polly. 


473. Passing OF THE ErFfiey, 
Tue. Cassell’s Magazine, Dec., 
1916; Ist section of War and the 
Future. Written after Wells’s return 
from the Western and _ Italian 
fronts (Aug. and Sept.), it explains 
why these visits were made and 
his attitude towards the war. Re- 
marks upon its failure to produce 
any one great leader, and sees in 
this the ‘‘ passing of the effigy,” 
the spectacular hero, the Cesar or 
Napoleon, of earlier wars. Des- 
scribes meetings with Joffre, Pellé, 
Castelnau, and King Victor Em- 
manuel III. 


474. PasstonaTE Frienps, THE. 
See Bib. No. 49. The autobiography 
of Stephen Stratton, only son of 
the rector of Burnmore. From 
boyhood he is the intimate friend 
of the Christian boys and their 
sister, Lady Mary, who live at 
Burnmore House. Before he is 
twenty he and Lady Mary are in 
love, but she is unable to face the 
prospect of comparative poverty 
with its crampings, its indignities, 
its loss of freedoms. At twenty- 
one she marries Justin, a wealthy 
financier, thus attaining the luxury 
which she deems so _ necessary. 
Stratton goes to South Africa and 
serves through the Boer War, not 
returning to England for more than 
four years. His father is now 


living in comfortable retirement 


at Guildford, a neighbour of the 
Justins. Stratton and Mary meet 
again, become lovers in deed, are 
discovered by Justin. He takes 
her away to Ireland, and a divorce 
is only averted by the lovers agree- 
ing to the husband’s terms. Mary 
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is now to become his wife in more 
than name, and Stratton is to 
leave the country for three years. 
He goes to Paris, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and then on an eastward- 
bound boat meets Gidding, an 
American. After some time in 
India, Burma, China, Japan and 
other Eastern countries he returns 
to HKurope, in Germany becoming 
friendly with Rachel More, a young 
English girl who loves him and 
whom later he marries. He goes to 
America and renews his friendship 
with Gidding, who presently joins 
him in Europe. Together they 
set up a great printing and publish- 
ing business which has as its objects 
the issuing of “ propaganda of all 
science, all knowledge, all philo- 
sophical and political ideas, round 
about the habitable globe,’ and 
the “systematic organisation of 
free publishing, exhaustive dis- 
cussion, intellectual stimulation.” 
Stratton is married at the end of 
1906. In 1909 he hears from Mary 
and for the next two and a half 
years they correspond. In _ the 
summer of 1911 they meet, purely 
by chance, at a small hotel in 
Switzerland, where she is staying 
with her companion, Miss Satchel. 
They spend the day together, and 
Justin, hearing of this, again threat- 
ens divorce. But Mary, rather 
than that she or Stratton should 
face the disgrace and ruin of pub- 
licity, kills herself, leaving Stratton 
with the meagre consolations of 
wife, and family, and work. 


Past AND THE GREAT STATE, 
Tar. See Bib. No. 44, note to 
collation. 


475. Peack or THE Wor LD, THE. 
See Bib. No. 55. <A ‘* discussion 
of the way in which peace may be 
organised and established out of the 
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settlement of this war.” Despite 
certain opposition, a World Council 
must be established upon which 
every country will be represented ; 
the end-of-the-war conference must 
not be confined to belligerents and it 
must discuss such matters as dis- 
armament and control of armament 
manufacture. Suggests that a pro- 
posal for such a conference may 
come from the Tsar of Russia, 
from the Hague, or from America. 
In the meantione Hi the duty of 
everyone to spread anti-war pro- 
paganda and to insist upon such a 
conference, thus building up public 
opinion in support of it. 


475a. PkarL oF Love, THE. 
Short story written Jan. 1925; 
18th tale in Vol. 10 of The Atlantic 
Edition. 


476. PecutiarR DancEerR or NEw 
Year’s Eve, Tue. Pall Mall 
Gazette, late Dec., 1893. 


477. PECULIARITIES OF PsyCuI- 
cAL ResearcH. Nature, Dec. 6th, 
1894. Review ot “ Apparitions and 
Thought Transference,” by F. Pod- 
more. A letter in reply to a 
criticism of this review, Jan. 17th, 
1895. 


Prerve, Mr. Editor of “The 
Liberal.” A man of “ unvarying 
pessimism” who holds that ‘ the 
brightest hope which remained to 
Liberalism was for a good Day of 
Judgment soon.” Men Like Gods. 


Penk. Cecil Burleigh’s chauf- 
feur. He is killed on Quarantine 
~Crag. Men Like Gods. 


PENTSTEMON, Uncie. A _ rela- 
tive of Mr. Polly, a man “ aged 
rather than venerable . . . a frag- 
ment from the ruder agricultural 
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past of our race,’; he takes a 
rather gloomy view of life, based 
upon considerable experience. He 
comes to both the funeral of Polly’s 
father and Polly’s wedding, and 
each time expresses his special 
dislike for Annie Larkins; “a gad- 
about grinny she is, if ever was. A 
gad-about grinny. Mucked up my 
mushroom bed to rights, she did, 
and I ’aven’t forgotit.” Mr. Polly. 
~~ 

478, PERFECT a ON 
Wueets, A. Woman at Home, 
Apr., 1897 ; see Bib. II, 1897. 


479. PERVERSION OF GERMANY, 
Tue. Daily Chronicle, March 25th, 
1915. Review of “‘ When Blood is 
their Argument,” by Ford M. 
Hueffer. 


Percuwortn, Lapy. Mrs. Pope’s 
oldest friend, a “‘ plump and blonde” 
widow, “one of those brighter in- 
fluences which save our English 
countryside from lassitude.” Her 
enthusiasms change quickly and 
often, but they are always for 
*“something progressive and bene- 
ficial.” She tries to make Summer- 
hay a model village and to. revive 
the old village life and customs. 
Magnet proposes to Marjorie at one 
of her garden parties. Marriage. 


Peter Furs. An excerpt from 
Joan and Peter printed in the Daily 
News sometime in 1918. 


Peter, K.B.O. Air Pie, 1919. 
Reprint of a few paragraphs from 
Joan and Peter, Chap. 13, section 24. 


480. PETERSBURG IN COLLAPSE. 
See Russia inthe Shadow. 1st chap- 
ter of Russia. Account of general 
conditions in Petersburg under 
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Soviet rule. Wells does not believe 
that the Bolshevik Government is 
responsible for these conditions. 


481. PeTerspurRG Soviet, THe. 
5th chapter of Russia. Brief ac- 
count of Wells’s visit to the Soviet 
on Oct. 7th, 1920. When the 
business was over he addressed 
the meeting, after which a film 
of the Baku Conference (described 
in The Quintessence of Bolshevism) 
was shown. He comments upon 
the lack of ‘‘ organization, struc- 
ture, and working efficiency’ pos- 
sessed by the Soviet. 


Puitips, MADELEINE. An actress 
engaged to Captain Alan Douglas, 
and one of the party of caravaners 
which Bealby joins after his flight 
from Shonts. She is a slender and 
(to Bealby) beautiful young woman 
whose “fair hair a little tinged 
with red poured back from her 
forehead . . . she had the sweetest 
eyes in the world”; “she knew 
clearly that she was made for 
love, for she had made herself for 
love, and she went through life 
like its empress with all mankind 
and numerous women at her feet.” 


Bealby. 


PHILOSOPHER'S PUBLIC 
Daily Mail, Apr. 
28th, 1904; 10th essay in An 
Englishman. A brief description 
of the “sort of public libraries” a 
rich philosopher might found. 


482. 
Liprary, THe. 


PHILOSOPHERS THAT MarrTer, 
Tur. See The Ten Most Important 
Books in the World. 


Put-oo. One of the two Selen- 
ites sent by the Grand Lunar to 
guard and study Cavor. He is 
one of the administrative class, 
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and has a “tremendously hyper- 
trophied brain . . . with the rest 
of his organism both relatively and 
absolutely dwarfed.” He serves 
as interpreter during Cavor’s talk 


with the Grand Lunar. Men in the 
Moon. 
Puieps. The youngest member 


of the Rescue Party, “a callow 
youth of few words, faultless collars, 
and fervent devotion” to Mrs. 
Milton. Wheels of Chance. 


PIppDINGQUIRK, WILLIAM. Second 
porter at a drapery store, a tee- 
totaller and non-smoker, and ot 
“‘ eminent respectability.” By pay- 
ing attention to points of “ policy ” 
(such as attending his employer's 
chapel) he rises to be a_shop- 
assistant, whereupon he jilts the 
servant-girl to whom he is engaged 
and marries a milliner. Jilting of 
Jane. 


Praice, Mr. An “ Oxford gen- 
tleman ”’ and publisher’s reader who 
has the ground-floor at Matilda 
Good’s house. He is stooping and 
tall “‘ with a cadaverous face that 
was mostly profile,’ and he dis- 
approves of Harry Smith’s educa- 
tional plans. Dream. 


483. PLaIN NECESSITY FOR A 
Leacur, Tue. 8th chapter of 
Fourth Year; 7th of Anticipations 
of a World Peace. Points out 
certain things— mechanical pro- 
gress, increasing destructiveness of 
modern war—which make a united 
League of Free Nations a ‘ plain 
necessity.”’ 


Puatr. An apprentice at the 
Port Burdock Drapery Bazaar, and 
one of the “three P’s.” He is 
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‘“* white-faced and dark, and dis- 
posed to undertones and mystery 
and a curiosity about society and 
the demi-monde.” After the dis- 
missal of Parsons he becomes merely 
a “tiresome companion.” Mr. 


Polly. 


PLATTNER, GOTTFRIED. Modern 
Languages master at the Sussex- 
ville Proprietary School, where he 
also teaches Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, Drawing and other subjects. 
A pupil brings him a strange green 
powder and while experimenting 
with it he is blown into another 
world. Upon his return after nine 
days it is found that the right and 
left sides of his body have been 
transposed. Plattner Story. 


484. PLaTTNER Story, Tue. New 
Review, Apr., 1896; Ist tale in 
Plattner Story ; 15th in Country of 
the Blind. While experimenting 
with a green powder, Plattner 
causes an explosion and disappears 
instantaneously. When he re- 
appears nine days later in an un- 
expected and inexplicable manner, 
he tells a strange story of his ex- 
periences in an Other-World, where 
he has spent the whole period of his 
absence, amid the curious phantom- 
like Watchers of the Living. During 
the day of this world the Other- 
World is shadowy and dim, while 
Sussexville is plainly visible; dur- 
ing the night a green sun illuminates 
the strange world and Sussexville 
fades from view. Upon the ninth 
day Plattner is watching a death- 
‘bed scene in the village, and sees 
the Hand of Death outstretched 
towards the bed. He turns to 
run, stumbles, there is an explosion, 
and he finds himself once more 
actually in Sussexville, 
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485. PLATTNER Srory AND 
OTHERS, Tur. See Bib. No. 10. 


486. PLEASURES 
LING, THE. 35th essay in Personal 
Matters. Describes the joys of 
quarrelling, to the author “the 
vinegar and pepper of existence.” 


OF QUARREL- 


Puiessineton, Hvusperr. Hus- 
band of Aunt Plessington, “just a 
little reminiscent of the small 
attached husbands one finds among 
the lower crustacea;...if he 
had been left to himself he would 
probably have been comfortably 
fat in his quiet little way. But 
Aunt Plessington .. . said he had 
a great gift for practical things, 
and made him see after everything 
in that line while she did the 
lecturing.” Before his marriage he 
was an Oxford don. Marriage. 


Piessineton, Mrs. The vigor- 
ous earnest sister of Mrs. Pope, 
“a tall, lean woman, with firm 
features, a high colour and a bright 
eye, who wore hats to show she 
despised them, and carefully dis- 
hevelled hair. . . . Her voice was 
the true governing-class voice, a 
strangulated contralto, abundant 
and authoritative ; it made every- 
thing she said clear and important 

. . and she had over her large 
front teeth lips that closed quietly 
and with a slight effort after her 
speeches, as if the words she spoke 
tasted well and left a peaceful, 
secure sensation in the mouth.” 
She thinks only of “ getting on” 
and making herself generally known; 
she has a movement of her own, 
‘“‘a progressive movement of the 
utmost scope and _ benevolence 
which aimed at extensive inter- 
ferences with the food and domestic 
intimacies of the more defenceless 
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lower classes.” Marjorie Pope is 
her favourite niece, and it is largely 
through her persuasion that Mar- 
jorie accepts Magnet’s proposal of 
marriage. Trafford finds her ‘ in- 
tolerable’’?; she reminds him of 
“some larger sort of hen—which 
cackles because it must.” Mar- 
riage. 


487. Pont AND THE Emporium, 
Tue. New Budget, June 6th, 
1895; 8th essay in Personal Mat- 
ters. A Poet narrates his furniture- 
purchasing experiences to his friend 
Bellows. 


488. PotiTicaL anv Sociau In- 
FLUENCES. 7th chapter in Man- 
kind. Discussion of the adminis- 
tration of the modern state, and a 
criticism of the British and Ameri- 
can systems of government, con- 
cluding with a sketch of a possible 
‘“‘ scheme of honour and privilege ”’ 
and of an “ approximation towards 
the socialisation of property.” 


489. POLITICS As A PUBLIC 
Nuisance. Westminster Gazette, 
Dec. Ist, 1923; 12th article in 
Year of Prophesying. The modern 
general election is ‘“‘a monstrous 
foolery”’; Proportional Repre- 
sentation is the “only civilised 
method of democracy.” 


490. PoLLock AND THE PoRROH 
Man. New Budget, May 23rd, 
1895; 8th tale in Plattner Story. 
Pollock, assistant to a Sierra Leone 
trader, quarrels with a local witch- 
doctor who tries to kill him. He 
hires a Mendi rough to murder the 
witch-doctor, and the native soon 
brings him the head of his enemy. 
A few days later he leaves the 
country, but the head follows him 
in a most uncanny way, and even 
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when he has got rid of it appears 
to him in his dreams and then 
when he is awake. He kills him- 
self to escape the head. 


Potty, AtFRED. The dyspeptic 
draper whose biography is related 
in The History of Mr. Polly. He 
is ‘‘an artless child of nature, far 
more untrained, undisciplined and 
spontaneous than an ordinary sav- 
age.” He has an abiding love of 
literature (Shakespeare, Boccaccio, 
Rabelais), and a fondness for curious 
phrases and for words which he can- 
not and does not attempt to pro- 
nounce correctly. His temperament 
prevents him from being a commer- 
cial success, for he judges life by the 
‘rare veins of unbusinesslike joy” 
which he encounters occasionally ; 
he travels the roads seeking romance 
(one flash of which, indeed, is 
granted him), seeking adventure, 
longing for the old days of Chaucer 
and the Canterbury Tales. His 
mother dies when he is seven; his 
father keeps a music and bicycle 
shop for some years, eventually 
retiring upon an annuity to the 
Johnsons’ Easewood house. 


PonDEREVO, Epwarp Uncle of 
George Ponderevo, and the inventor 
of Tono-Bungay. When he appears 
first in the story he is a young 
Wimblehurst chemist, a ‘ restless, 
fretful, garrulous” buzzing man, 
who clamours for ‘‘ Scope” and is 
filled with ideas of the Romance of 
Commerce. With the passing of 
years and the coming of prosperity 
he becomes plump and inclined to 
dyspepsia and flabbiness. He is 
influenced by “ this Overman idea, 
Nietzsche,” and by the Napoleonic 
legend, particularly with regard to 
women. His earliest dreams are 
piratically inclined, and he is at no 
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time painfully honest, though more 
from want of imagination than from 
any essential immorality. Tono- 
Bungay. 


PoNDEREVO, GEORGE. The nar- 
rator of Tono-Bungay (q.v.). 


PonpEeREvo, Mrs.  George’s 
mother, housekeeper at Bladesover 
House. She is a hard woman who 
knows “with inflexible decision 
her place and the place of every- 
one in the world.” She dies soon 
after George is apprenticed to his 
uncle Edward. Her husband, whom 
she never mentions, left her and 
went to one of the colonies. 


PoNDEREVO, SusAN. The wife of 
Edward Ponderevo, a delightful, 
loving, lovable, witty, faithful 
woman. She has a keen sense of 
humour and a “ disposition to con- 
nubial badinage, to a sort of 
gentle skylarking.” After her hus- 
band’s financial success she takes up 
the study of sociology and physio- 
logy. 


Porr, Dapune. The eldest of 
the five Pope children, a large red- 
haired girl, When Marjorie elopes 
with Trafford she “ gets’? Magnet 
“on the rebound” and he marries 
her instead. Marriage. 


Porr, Marsorte. The second 
of the Pope children and the 
“clever” girl of the family. ~She 
is delicately pretty, with copper- 
red hair and clear grey-blue eyes. 
Aunt Plessington wishes her to 
follow in her steps as a public 
speaker, and sends her each of the 
novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
as it appears; she is an exception- 
ally good speaker. Her parents 
send her to Bennett College, Ox- 
bridge, where she makes many 
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friends and gets into debt with the 
local tradesmen. It is partly be- 
cause of the worry of these debts 
that she consents to marry Will 
Magnet. She and Trafford have 
four children, Margharita, Godwin, 
Richard and Edward. Marriage. 


Pope, Mrs. Marjorie’s mother, 
a “‘fine-featured, anxious-looking 
little woman,’ who has “ clipped 
the wings of her own mind . . . so 
successfully that all her conclusions 
had become evasions, all her de- 
cisions compromises. Her pro- 
foundest working conviction was a 
belief that nothing in the world was 
of value but ‘ tact,’ and that the 
art of living was ‘to tide things 
over.’ She finds comfort and 
peace of mind in the study of 
Christian Science. Marriage. 


Popr, Putuip. Marjorie’s father, 
an intolerable egotist who suffers 
continually ‘‘ from indigestion and 
extreme irritability”’; he is “‘an 
irascible atheist with a respect for 
usage and Good Taste, and has an 
abject fear of the disapproval of 
other gentlemen of his class.” In- 
heriting the family coach-building 
business, he makes a “stand” 
against modern types of vehicles 
and against motor-cars, and finally 


sells the business and retires rather. 


than bring it up-to-date. During 
his ownership of the works he 
organises the Hast Purblow Ex- 
periment, an illegal attempt at 
social reform which provides him 
with a subject to talk and write 
about for the rest of his life. He 
becomes a busy publicist, writing 
letters, making speeches, taking 
chairs, hoping that some day he 
may be invited “‘to contest a 
constituency in the interests of 
reaction and the sounder elements 
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in the Liberal party.” To his 
family he is irritable, spiteful and 
grumbling. He is friendly with 
Magnet and detests Trafford. Mar- 
riage. He appears briefly in Sir 
Isaac Harman as “one of those 
odd people who are called pub- 
licists because one must call them 
something, and who take chairs and 
political sides and are vice-presi- 
dents of everything and organise 
philanthropies, write letters to the 
papers, and cannot let the occasion 
pass without saying a few words 
and generally prevent the institu- 
tions of this country from falling 
out of human attention.” 


The younger of 
the fourth 
Marriage. 


Poprr, RomMo.a. 
the ‘‘ pseudo-twins,” 
of the Pope children. 


Popr, SypNrey. The elder of the 
‘““pseudo- twins” (as she and 
Romola are called “ because of a 
strong tendency to be twins in spite 
of the year between them”); the 
third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope. Marriage. 


Porn, THroporE. The only son 
and youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope. In honour of his birthday 
Mr. Magnet gives the picnic at 
which he proposes to and is accepted 
by Marjorie. Marriage. 


491. Popuarisinc SCIENCE. 
Nature, July 26th, 1894. Scientific 
knowledge must be made more 
general. This cannot be done by 
writing or lecturing down to the 
public, nor will the “ facetious 
adornment of popular scientific 
statements’? assist. After com- 
menting upon the lack of construc- 
tion in scientific books and papers, 
proposes the lines that the “ genuine 
populariser of science” should fol- 
low. 


POR 


Pornick, Ann. Daughter of a 
New Romney haberdasher. As a 
girl she is Kipps’s first love, and 
when he meets her again in Folkes- 
tone, where she is a servant, he 
breaks off his engagement to Helen 
Walshingham to run away with her 
and marry her. Kupps. 


Pornick, SIpNEY. Ann’s brother 
and Kipps’s boyhood friend. He 
becomes a bicycle repairer and sets 
up a shop in Hammersmith ; as a 
Socialist he does not “’old with 
wealth.’ . His wife is mentioned, 
once as Fanny and again as Bessie. 
They have one child, Walt Whitman 
Pornick. 


492. PoRTUGAL AND PROSPERITY : 
THe BuiessepNess oF BEING A 
Lirrte Nation. Westminster Ga- 
zette, March Ist, 1924; 25th article 
in Year of Prophesying. Written 
during a visit to Portugal. “National 
sovereignty lies at the root of all 
Portugal’s present troubles”; sug- 
gests a combine of Latin states. 


493. Posk Novet, Tue. Pall 
Mall Gazette, May 21st, 1894; 14th 
essay in Personal Matters. Dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ pose novel” - which 
every ‘‘ tadpole author ”’ writes. 


494. PosstnLeE BREAKDOWN OF 
CrvitisaTion, Tur. New York 
World, Nov. 27th, 1921 (not printed 
in England owing to dispute with 
Daily Mail); 15th chapter in 
Washington. Wells surveys the 
“condition of Europe to-day.” 
He cannot see that the Washington 
Conference is considering this prob- 
lem at all. 


495. PossrpLe CoLuapseE oF Ciy- 
ILISATION, THE. New York World, 
in Jan., 1909; 23rd essay in 
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An Englishman. Considers the in- 
stability of the modern currency 
and financial systems, and the over- 
development of war; suggests that 
the twentieth century may quite 
possibly see a set-back in the pro- 
gress of civilsation, even a world- 
wide collapse. 


496. PosstBLE INDIVIDUALITY OF 
Atoms, Tue. Saturday Review, 
Sept. 5th, 1896. Unsigned. Scien- 
tific article. 


PotwE.u Inn, Tue. The peace- 
ful riverside inn where Mr. Polly 
finds his finalhappiness. Mr. Polly. 
Also mentioned in Marriage. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEM, THE. West- 
minster Gazette, Mar. 8th, 1924 ; 
reprinted as Reconstruction of the 
League of Nations. (q.v.). 


497. Prerace to “L’Angleterre, 
Sa Politique Intérieure.” See Bib. 
IL, 1917. 


498. Prerace to “Catalogue of 
Paintings of Aircraft.” See Bib. 
ITT, 1917. 


489. Prerace to First and Last 
Things. (1917 revised edition). 
Dated July Ist, 1917. Wells states 
the changes which have taken place 
in his general religious views since 


1508. 


500. Prerace to “The Gay- 
Dombeys.”’ See Bib. II, 1919. 


- 501. Prerace to God the Invisible 
King. Dated May, 1917. Traces 
briefly the main line of the beliefs 
set forth in the following chapters, 
and defines the subsequent meaning 
of certain disputable terms. 


PRE 


502. Prerace to In the Fourth 
Year. Dated May, 1918. Dis- 
cusses propaganda for the League 
of Free Nations. 


503. Prerace to Mankind in the 
Making. Dated July, 1903. Dis- 
cusses the “‘ aim and scope” of the 
book. 


504. Prerace to Mankind in the 
Making. (1914 edition). Criticises 
the book, saying that this new 
edition is justified mainly by one 
chapter, The Problem of the Birth 
Supply. 


505. Prerace to “The Peculiar 
Major.” See Bib. III, 1919. 


506. PreracE to The Sleeper 
Awakes. Tells the circumstances 
under which the original version of 
this book, When the Sleeper Wakes, 
was written and published, and 
states the main alterations which 
have been made. 


507. Prerace to “ Underground 
Man.” See Bib. III, 1905. 


508. Prerace to When the Sleeper 
Wakes. (1921 edition). Wells con- 
fesses his doubts that the prophecies 
of this story could ever come true, 
and his disillusionment concerning 
the intelligence of capitalists. 
“““ Ostrog’ ... gave way to real- 
ity when I drew ‘Uncle Pon- 
derevo.’”’ 


509. Prerace to ‘“ Youth in the 
Universities.”” See Bib. III, 1922. 


PRELIMINARY SoctaL Durty, Tue. 
Independent Magazine, July 30th, 
1908; reprinted as section 6 of 
Of General Conduct (q.v.). 
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Prenpick, Epwarp. Narrator 
of The Island of Doctor Moreau, a 
young man who has “taken to 
natural history as a relief from the 
dulness of my comfortable inde- 
pendence,” and who has spent 
some years under Huxley at the 
Royal College of Science. The pre- 
face to this book is signed by Charles 
Edward Prendick his nephew. 


510. PRESENCE BY THE Fire, 
THE. Penny Illustrated Paper, 
Aug. 14th, 1897; Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, late 1915. 


PRESERVATION OF THE Party 
System. Westminster Gazette, 
Jan. 12th, 1924; reprinted as 
Modern Government: Parliament 
and Real Electoral Reform. (q.v.). 


511. PresipentT at ARLINGTON, 
Tue. Daily Mail, Nov. 14th, 1921 ; 
reprinted as the 5th chapter ot 
Washington. Account of the burial 
of America’s Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington National Cemetery on 
Armistice Day, 1921. Particular 
mention is made of the personality 
and the speech of President Harding. 


PRINCHESTER, THE BISHOP OF. 
See Edward Scrope. 


512. PRoBaBLE DIFFUSION OF 
Great Cities, Tue. 2nd chap- 
ter in Anticipations. Discusses the 
effect of improved means of trans- 
port upon the great cities of the 
future, and the “ coming phases in 
that extraordinary expansion, shift- 
ing and internal distribution of 
population that has been so con- 
spicuous during the last hundred 
years.” 


513. PropaBLe Future oF Man- 
KIND, Tur. Series of 4 essays, Re- 


PRO 


view of Reviews, Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1920,; Jan., 1921; printed under 
the titles: 1, Zhe New Impossi- 
bility of War; 2, The Nature of the 
Effort Demanded from Mankind ; 3, 
The Organization of a Common Con- 
sciousness in Man ; 4, The Awaken- 
ing of Passion for the World State 
(see under these titles) ; reprinted 
as the first chapter of Salvaging of 
Civilisation. Attempts to answer 
the questions, “‘ What else has to go 
if war is to go out ot human life ? ” 
and ‘‘ What has to be done if it 
is to be banished for ever from the 
future experiences of our race ?” 


514. PropLEM OF THE BIRTH 
Supp.y, Toe. 2nd chapter in Man- 
kind. Anexamination of the claims 
of a “so-called science, the science 
of Eugenics, to direct our lives 
in certain important particul.rs.” 


515. Propiems or Po.itican 
ApapTaTion. Times, July 29th, 
1916; 4th chapter ot Elements of 
Reconstruction. Considers the legis- 
lative and administrative changes 
necessary for the effective carrying 
out of the schemes proposed in the 
preceding chapters. Wells men- 
tions the absence of and need for 
clear thinking, and goes on to 
criticise the Machine of Government, 
with particular application to the 
question of local reference and to 
the Party System, advocating Pro- 
portional Representation as a solu- 
tion of difficulties. 


516. Prosect or A WoRLD STATE, 
Tur. See Why a World State is 


Necessary. 3rd chapter of Salvag- 


ing of Civilisation. Man’s political 
ideas have not progressed as rapidly 
as have his scientific knowledge 
and physical activities. Europe is 
not only tied, politically and com- 
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mercially, by international com- 
plications, but is in constant danger 
of an outbreak of war. The British 
Empire is in no way exempt. 
Only a World State will suffice to 
save civilisation. 


PROPAGANDA OF THE LEAGUE, 
Tue. 8th and lest chapter ot 
Anticipations of a World Peace, 
reprinted from the last two para- 
graphs of The Study and Pro- 
paganda of Democracy (q.v.). 


517. Propuetic Hapir or Minn, 
THe. Ist chapter in Future in 
America. Wells discusses the “‘ pro- 
phetic habit”? in himself, and his 
intentions in visiting America. 


518. ProportionaL REPRESEN- 
TATION. Westminster Gazette, May 
31st, 1924 ; reprinted as a pamphlet 
The P.R. Parliament (q.v.) and 
also as The Extinction of Party 
Government (q.v.). A review of 
the methods and advantages of 
Proportional Representation, with 
some comments on the attitude of 
the party politicians to the system. 

P.R. PartiaMent, Tue. See Bib 
No. 87. 


519. Protran Gas, Tuer. Satur- 
day Review, May 4th, 1895. Un- 
signed. Scientific article. 


ProtHEero, WiturAM. Benham’s 
friend at school and college, “a 
sturdy sort of boy, generously 
wanting in good looks,” and a pro- 
fessed coward. He “ stimulates” 
Benham and for years they are in- 
separables. He stays on at Cam- 
bridge and becomes a Fellow of 
Trinity. Together they visit Russia 
and, later, China, where Prothero 
is killed in a gambling den. Re- 
search Magnificent. 


PRO 

520. Proryyian VAPOURINGS. 
Science Schools Journal, Feb., 1887. 
30 lines of light verse celebrating a 
fellow-student’s essay on the pro- 


tyle. Signed H. G. W. 


521. Province or Pain, THE. 
Science and Art, date not traced. 


Punt, Mrs. May. A “small 
woman dressed in the borrowed 
mourning of a large woman.” She 
comes, with her ‘“‘ sharp-nosed, ob- 
servant”? son to the funeral and 
the wedding. Mr. Polly. 


522. Purr anp Natura Mav, 
THe. Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 16th, 
1893. 


523. Purpie Pitzevs, Tur. Black 
and White, Xmas No. 1896; llth 
tale in Plattner Story; 17th in 
Country of the Blind. Mr. Coombes, 
a struggling shopkeeper, bullied by 
his wife, and her noisy friends, 
leaves the house one Sunday after- 
noon filled with a great weariness 
with life. Careless, half hoping 
it may contain some deadly poison, 
he eats a purple tungus which he 
finds in a country lane. He he: 
comes intoxicated and returns to 
the house for a “jolly evening.” 
He scares his wife into submission 
and her friends out of the house. 
Five years later he is quite prosper- 
ous, ‘‘a master now,” with three 
assistants in his shop. 

Pursuit or Wispom, Tur. See 
What Everyone Should Read. 


524. “Pur Nor Your Trust 
iv Dreapnoveuts.” Daily Mail, 
Apr. 8th, 1913; 2nd article in 
War and Common Sense (q.v.). The 
British naval policy is wrong, Wells 
holds; he prophecies the main 
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events of the next naval war. Des- 
troyers, submarines and _ water- 
planes will be the real weapons ; the 
Dreadnought is becoming obsolete. 
Most essential of all is research, 
the systematic “anticipation and 
preparation of our future war 
invention.” 


Pysus, Mrs. A “small, white- 
faced, anxious woman . . . wearing 
amiability as one wears a Sabbath 
garment.” Upon her husband’s 
death she is left in some want, and 
this leads her sister, Unwin (q.v.) 
to suggest to Lady Charlotte Syden- 
ham that Joan might be put in her 
charge. As a consequence Joan 
and Peter are kidnapped. Joan 
and Peter. 


Q 


QUESTION IN THE FOREGROUND, 
Tue. Daily Mail, Nov. 16th, 1921 ; 
reprinted as What is Japan ? (q.v.). 


525. QUESTION OF SCIENTIFIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS IN RELA- 
TIon TO MunicipaL UNDERTAKINGS, 
Tae. Printed withcut title as Ap- 
pendix I in Mankind (see Bib. No. 
22). Wells’s test of administration 
is “efficiency ;”’ he criticises the 
present administrative areas as 
based on a past order of things. 
Cheap swift locomotion has pro- 
duced a large shifting delocalized 
population which has neither time 
for, nor inclination to, follow local 
politics. Under modern conditions, 
too, such things as roads, water and 
electrical supply, poor law, educa- 
tion, etc., need ‘‘ wide views, wide 
minds and wide areas.” To leave 
these things in the hands of the 
“* localized men”’ is to “ sin against 
efficiency and the light.” If the 
existing areas are to remain, “ then, 
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on the whole, my vote is against 
municipal trading.” He suggests 
that the main water-sheds should 
be taken as the boundaries of 
modern administrative areas. 


526. Quick Way To Essen, THE. 
Daily Express, June 23rd, 1915. 


527. QUINTESSENCE OF BOLSHE- 
vism, Tur. See Blundering Bolshe- 
vism. 3rd chapter of Russia. Hix- 
plains whet the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment is and how it came into being 
despite the numerical inferiority of 
the Party. The Bolsheviks are 
Marxist Socialists ; they are finding 
to-day that their hopes are not being 
realised. _ Western Europe fails 
them and they turn to the Kast. 
Wells mentions his meetings with 
Zenovieff and Zorin, gives his 
opinion of Marx and Marxism, and 
describes a film of the Baku Con- 
ference which he sees in Petersburg. 


R 
528. Race Conrurcr: Is It 
AvoIDABLE? Tue. Westminster 


Gazette, July 19th, 1924; 46th 
article in Year of Prophesying. 
Urges education as the only way of 
avoiding irritating race-conflicts (as 
between America and Japan) and 
consequent war. 


529. Rack rin Uropra. 10th 
chapter in Modern Utopia. The 
“imaginative grasp” of the majority 
of men is quite inadequate for the 
task of thinking in terms of the 
World-State. From this inade- 
quacy comes the idea of national 
and racial superiority, the prejudice 
against so-called inferior races. In 
a modern Utopia all races would be 
treated alike, given the same edu- 
cation, the same laws and the same 
opportunities. The narrator con- 
siders alternatives to a world-state. 
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530. Racr-PREJUDICE. Daily 
Chronicle, Nov. 2lst, 1906; In- 
dependent Magazine, Feb. 14th, 
1907. A review of “ Race-Pre- 
judice,” by Jean Finot, and “‘ White 
Capital and Coloured Labour,” by 
Sydney Olivier. 


531. Raszan’s TREASURE, THE. 
16th tale in Thirty Strange Stories. 
A slight tale of a rajah who possesses 
a mysterious treasure, for which 
he is murdered by his heir and some 
of his officials. The treasure turns 
out to be a store of whisky. 


53la. RATE oF CHANGEIN SPECIES, 
THe. Saturday Review, Dec. 15th, 
1894. Unsigned. Points out the 
superior survival capacity of species 
which breed numerously and with 
brief generations. 


RamacGe. A stockbroker and 
proprietor of a financial newspaper, 
and a neighbour of the Stanleys at 
Morningside Park. Ann Veronica 
goes to him for advice after her 
flight to London. He lends her 
£40 and tries to make love to her. 
His wife is an invalid. Ann 
Veronica. 


Rampoat, Marion. George Pon- 
derevo’s wife. He sees her first in 
the South Kensington Art Museum, 
and speaks to her in a’bus. After 
the preliminary success of Tono- 
Bungay they are married, and for a 
time are happy together. Quarrels 
become frequent, and she divorces 
him after his week with Effie Rink at 
Cromer. With the allowance he 
gives her she takes a small farm in 
Sussex, and when that fails goes 
into partnership with her friend, 
Smithie. Eventually she marries a 
Mr. Wachorn and passes out of 
George’s life altogether. Tono- 
Bungay. 


REA 


532. REAL Source or 
Lasour TrRouBLE, THE. 
Mail, Oct. 10th, 1910. 


THE 
Daily 


533. Reat THREAT TO CIvILisa- 
TION, THE. Daily Mail, Nov. 26th, 
1921; 14th chapter in Washington. 
Insists upon the fact of the break- 
down of civilisation from after- 
effects of the war. If civilisation is 
to be saved, the burden of debts 
must be lifted, and a stable economic 
system restored. 


534. REASONABLE Man’s PEace, 
A. See Bib. No. 64. Wells blames 
the Allies’ statesmen for the pro- 
longation of the war due to lack of 
any clear statement of their war- 
aims. 


535. Recent STRUGGLE FoR PRo- 
PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION — IN 
Great Brirain, THe. 10th chapter 
in Fourth Year. Summary of some 
of the arguments used in a House 
of Commons debate upon Propor- 
tional Representation. Several 
members of Parliament are quoted 
and criticised. 


536. Recxonine For THE War, 
Tuer. London Magazine, Dec., 1914. 


537. ReconciaTION, THE. See 
The Bulla. 11th tale. in Thirty 
Strange Stories. Two men meet 
after years of enmity caused by a 
woman and attempt a reconcilia- 
tion. They get drunk, quarrel 
again, and Temple attacks and kills 
Findlater with a whale’s bulla (ear- 


bone). 


538. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
Fapran Society. See Bib. No. 31. 


539. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
LEAGUE oF Nations; Tue Practi- 
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cAL Prosiem. See The Practical 
Problem. 26th article in Year of 
Prophesying. The League of Nations 
must» be denationalised and recon- 
structed upon a cosmopolitan basis. 


Repcar, Lorp. The greatest of 
the Four Towns’ coal-owners and 
landlord of most of the district. 
He is a handsome young man who 
refuses to be dictated to by a “ lot 
of bally miners”? and comes down 
to the Bantock Burden pit to defy 
the strikers. Kdward Verral is his 
friend. Days of the Comet. 


540. REDISCOVERY OF THE 
Unigus, Tue. Fortnightly Review, 
July, 1891. Wells’s first important 
printed essay, and his “ first quarrel 
with the accepted logic.” In it he 
propounds a theory that everything 
is unique, that “ nothing is strictly 
like anything else,” dwelling upon 
the “‘ fallacy of the common noun’ 
which has led to the disregard of this 
uniqueness. He applies “his theory 
to number, and to the destruction 
of the atomic theory and of logic. 
Finally he applies it to morality : 
“beings are unique, circumstances 
are unique, and therefore we cannot 
think of regulating our conduct by 
wholesale dicta.” 


541. Rep Room, Tue. Idler, 
Mar., 1896, Chapbook (Chicago), 
in 1896; 9th tale in Plattner 
Story ; 16thin Country of the Bland; 
see also Bib. No. 8. The narrator 
comes to spend a night in the 
haunted Red Room of Lorraine 
Castle. He lights the room with 
several candles and settles down. 
Presently the candles begin to wink 
out faster than he can relight them. 
As the last flame dies he turns to the 
fire, only to see that sink and go out. 
Terror seizes him and he rushes to 
the door, falling down the steps 


RED 


outside. When he recovers con- 
sciousness it is daylight; he tells 
the three old housekeepers that the 
room is haunted by Fear. 


Repwoop, Proressor. “‘ One of 
those scientific men who are 
addicted to tracings and curves.” 
He, with Mr. Bensington, is the first 
maker of Herakleophorbia, and the 
father of the first of the Giant 
Children. Upon the revolt of the 
Giants he is arrested and kept in 
custody for two days; then he is 
sent to Chislehurst with Caterham’s 
peace terms. Hdward Monson Red- 
wood, his son, the first of the 
Children, is brought up with the 
three Cossars; he and the Princess 
of Weser Dreiburg meet and love 
one another, and when the revolt 
begins he takes her to the fort at 
Chislehurst. Food of the Gods. 


542. Re-EmMerRGENCE oF Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGEr, THE. Westminster 
Gazette, Dec. 8th, 1923; 13th 
article in Year of Prophesying. An 
analysis of the mentality of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


Reeves, AnnA. After the Change 
she comes to Mrs. Leadford ‘‘ to 
daughter her—after our new cus- 
tom.” After Mrs. Leadford’s death 
Anna and William Leadford marry. 
Days of the Comet. 


REINHART, Herry. Peter Stub- 
land’s chief girl friend, a beautiful 
young woman who has a studio in 
London. Joan detests her and calls 
her “a dirty little cocotte.”’ Peter 
is staying with her in Italy when 
war breaks out. After his marriage 
to Joan she is mentioned no more. 
Joan and Peter. 


RELIGION 18 Nor ALrRuIsm, See 
From a Study Fireside, 
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RELEASE oF Man, THE. Johno’ 
London’s Weekly, Feb. 28th, Mar. 
7th, 14th, 1925, American Magazine, 
Mar., 1925; reprinted as The Ten 
Great Discoveries (q.v-). 


543. RELIGION oF ATHEISTS, THE. 
4th chapter of God the Invisible 
King. “It is a curious thing that 
while most organised religions seem 
to drape about and conceal and 
smother the statement of the true 
God, the honest atheist, with his 
passionate impulse to strip the truth 
bare, is constantly and unwittingly 
reproducing the divine likeness.” 
In support of this opening state- 
ment Wells discusses the ideas of, 
and quotes extensively from works 
by, Metchnikoff, McCabe, Chalmers 
Mitchell, Gilbert Murray and Sir 
Harry Johnston. These writers all 
advocate devotion to the Service 
of Man rather than to the Service 
of God; but without the unifying 
presence of the True God, the 
Service of Man seems to Wells “ no 
better than a hobby or a senti- 
mentality.” 


544. Rericious RevivaL, THE. 
(How People Think About the War, 
3). Daily News, Dec. 22nd, 1916; 
3rd chapter of How People Think 
about the War (q.v.). 


545. REMARKABLE CASE OF 
Davipson’s Eyes, Tur. Pall Mall 
Budget, Mar. 28th, 1895 ; 11th tale 
in Stolen Bacillus ; Tth in Country 
of the Blind. Davidson, stooping 
between the poles of an electro- 
magnet during a thunderstorm, has 
“some extraordinary twist given 
to his retinal elements through the 
sudden change in the field of force 
due to the lightning.’ For three 
weeks he is blind to the world about 
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him, but sees an island beach and 
the sea and a ship which stands 
off-shore. As he moves about Lon- 
don so he seems to move about the 
island, which is later identified as a 
small rock south of Antipodes 
Island. His vision of the imme- 
diate world returns slowly, that of 
the island fading correspondingly 
until his sight is normal again. 


546. ReminperR ABout War, A. 
See Two Possibilities. 21st chapter 
in Washington. A word-picture of 
the next war (between France and 

‘England, or America and Japan) 
which must come if the world will 
not organise for peace: Deals par- 
ticularly with the effect of aerial 
attack upon civilians and upon 
civilisation. 


Remineton, ArtHuR. Richard 
Remington’s father, a science master 
at the Bromstead Institute, a lank- 
limbed, shabby, untidy man, natur- 
ally incompetent but abounding in 
practical enterprise and possessing 
a “thoroughly sanguine tempera- 
ment.” He has considerable sym- 
pathy with his son, but falls while 
pruning a grape-vine and breaks his 
neck when Richard is thirteen years 
old. New Machiavelli. 


Remineton, Mrs. Richard Rem- 
ington’s mother, an intensely reli- 
gious-minded woman, with fixed 
and perfectly definite Low-Church 
ideas, quite unable to understand 
or tolerate her husband’s scepticism. 
She dies from appendicitis two or 
three years after her husband’s 
death. New Machiavelli. 


Remineton, Marcaret. Richard 
Remington’s wife, a hard-working, 
studious girl, slender and graceful, 
who first meets Remington wher 
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she is twenty. Five years later 
they meet again at the Baileys’ 
house, and soon after this are 
married. She is a staunch Liberal 
and his secession from the Party 
causes an estrangement. When she 
learns the full truth ot his friendship 
for Isabel Rivers she is terribly 
distressed, but almost as much for 
his pain as for her own. When he 
leaves her and goes away with 
Isabel she feels that nothing can 
console her. New Machvavelle. 


Remineton Ricuarp. Whose 
autobiography is set down in The 
New Machiavella (q.v.). 


547. Reminiscence, A. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Mar. 11th, 1894; possibly 
reprinted as How I Died (q.v.). 


548. Report OF THE SPECIAL 
ComMITTEE APPOINTED IN FEBRU- 
ARY, 1906, To ConstpER MEAsuRES 
FOR INCREASING THE Scorn, INFLU- 
ENCE, INCOME, AND ACTIVITY OF 
THE Fapian Society. See Bib. II, 
1906. 


549. ResEarcH MAGNIFICENT, 
Tue. See Bib. No. 58. The story 
of ‘‘a man who was led into an 
adventure by an idea.” William 
Porphyry Benham is the only child 
of a Seagate schoolmaster. His 
mother runs away with Nolan, who 
dies and leaves a large part of his 
fortune to her son, whom he feels 
himself to have wronged. She, 
divorced, marries Sir Godfrey Mar- 
ayne, a surgeon. During boyhood, 
Benham sees his mother only rarely ; 
while at Cambridge,quite frequently. 
He is still at school when his idea 
comes to him, ‘‘ an almost innate 
persuasion that he had to live life 
nobly and thoroughly.” While still 
at school, too, he encounters the 
first limitation which holds man 
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back from the aristocratic lfe— 
fear. A physical coward, he has to 
fight hard all his life to overcome 
this limitation. From Cambridge 
he comes to London and receives 
control of his money. He has 
vague ideas of a political career. 
Involved in an intrigue with a 
widow, Mrs. Skelmersdale, he comes 
to a realisation of the second limita- 
tion, at first termed Sex, though 
later he substitutes the more general 
term Indulgence. Awaking suddenly 
to the fact of his entanglement, he 
goes for a walking tour alone in 
Surrey and Sussex. After some 
deliberation he comes to the con- 
clusion that he must, before he can 
embark upon any career, work out 
for himself “‘a theory ot his work 
and duty in the world.” He decides 
to begin by making a tour of the 
world. In Sussex he meets Amanda 
Morris and falls in love with her. 
He returns to London, quarrels with 
his mother about his future, sees 
Mrs. Skelmersdale tor the last time, 
and gets ready for his journey. He 
sees Amanda to say good-bye and 
asks her to marry him. Their 
honeymoon, in accordance with his 
plans, takes them through Switzer- 
land, the Austrian Tyrol, Northern 
Italy, and down the coast to Monte- 
negro and Albania. She shows a 
complete lack of understanding of 
his ideas. He is taken ill and they 
return home. Fora time he lives in 
Hngland, but he knows that he 
cannot thus fulfil what he believes 
to be his part in life. He visits an 
old school and college friend, Pro- 
thero, and finds him lost in a pre- 
occupation with Sex. Together 
they travel through Berlin to War- 
saw and Moscow, Benham following 
his own lines of thought, Prothero 
still deep in his. In Moscow Pro- 
thero meets a Russian prostitute, 
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Anna Alexievna, and then leaves 
Benham to return home. The 
latter goes on to Kieff, then returns 
too to England, where he finds his 
wife is very friendly with Sir Philip 
Easton; this brings him to the 
third limitation—jealousy. He goes 
again to Moscow, where he wit- 
nesses a revolution (Jan., 1906), 
then travels on south through 
Astrakhan, Turkistan and Afghan- 
istan to India. There he hears that 
Amanda has borne him a son, and 
again he comes back to her. She 
wishes him to stay with her, but he 
will not. Back in the Hast he 
notices a change in the tone of her 
letters to him, realises that she has 
been unfaithful, and feels that the 
woman he loved is dead. He fights 
against his jealousy as something 
unworthy of an aristocrat, but visits 
England without warning and sur- 
prises Amanda and her lover Easton. 
She pleads successfully against a 
divorce and makes one last attempt 
to win back her husband, but fails 
in this. From then until his death 
in 1913 he travels about the world. 
During a visit to China, Prothero is 
murdered in a gambling den because 
Benham (after having sent money 
twice previously) refuses to pay his 
friend’s debts. In his travels he is 
brought constantly against the 
fourth and greatest limitation— 
prejudice. At last Amanda writes 
to ask if he will let her divorce him. 
He is on his way home to see her 
when he meets White, an old school- 
friend, in Johannesburg, during the 
strike riots of 1913. They talk 
together and Benham tells him of 
his research magnificent, of his idea 
for tha government of the world 
by a natural aristocracy, and of the 
book he is writing. Benham is 
killed in an attempt to prevent 
soldiers firing on a crowd. 


REV 


549a. Reviewers AGAIN, THE. 
Adelphi, Aug., 1523 (Contributors’ 
Club). Continuation of Modern 
Reviewmg. 


Reviews. Wells reviewed scienti- 
fic and educational books fairly 
regularly for The Saturday Re- 
view from Dec., 1894, till Apr., 
1897, and fiction almost weekly 
from Mar., 1895, till 1897. The 
majority of these criticisms are 
unsigned; a few of the more 
important bear the signature, H. G. 
Wells. Since 1897 he has contri- 
buted occasional reviews to a variety 
of periodicals ; there may be men- 
tioned as of some special interest 
one of James Joyce's “ Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man” 
(Nation, Feb. 24th, 1917); see also 
in this Dictionary -Nos. 26, 52, 60, 
68, 114, 168, 178, 221, 223, 252, 304, 
411, 477, 479, 530, 574, 601, 670, 
672, 713. 


REVIVAL OF THE OLD LEARNING, 
Tae. Westminster Gazette, Feb. 
2nd, 1924; reprinted as The Man- 
darins at the Gate (q.v.). 


550. REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM. 
11th chapter in New Worlds. Con- 
siders the Socialism of Karl Marx 
and his followers, the evil of the 
‘unreasonable fatalism’’ of the 
Marxist, and that nobler Anarchism 
which is the “ultimate ideal of 
human intercourse.” 


551. RippLE or THE BrirIsuH, 
Tur. (How People Think about the 
War, 4). Daily News, Jan. 5th, 
1917; reprinted as 4th chapter of 
How People Think about the War 


(q.v.). 


RIDLEY. Lord Barralonga’s 
* small, almost jockey-like chauf- 
feur.” He is killed on Quaratine 
Crag. Men Like Gods. 
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552. Ricut Metuops 1n ELEc- 
TIONS, Tae. Daily News, Apr. 12th, 
1917. 


Rink, Erriz. <A typist at the 
Tono-Bungay offices in Raggett 
Street. She and George Ponderevo 
fall passionately in love with one 
another and spend a week together 
at Cromer. After Marion has 
divorced him, George lives with 
Effie at Orpington for some time. 
Finally she starts a typewriting 
bureau, which she runs with “ brisk 
vigour and considerable success.” 
She marries a young poet “ because 
he needed nursing ”’ and George sees 
her no more. TYono-Bungay. 


Rivers, Isaseu. Although only a 
schoolgirl at the time of the King- 
hampstead election, she is one of 
Remington’s keenest workers and 
has read all his books and other 
writings. After the election they 
keep up their friendship, and when 
she leaves college she comes to 
London to help with the editing of 
the “ Blue Weekly.” They find 
suddenly that they are in love, and 
though they make several efforts 
to break away from one another, 
end by running away together to 
Italy. At the time that Remington 
writes his life-story they have one 
child. New Machiavelli. 


Riverton. A Young Cambridge 
graduate, now an officer in the army, 
who loves Eleanor Scrope. He has 
to leave suddenly for France and she 
meets him secretly in Kensington 
Gardens where, quite by chance, her 
father comes upon them. Soul of a 
Bishop. 


Roya SociETY FOR THE Dis- 
COURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE, THE. 


RUI 


Which visits and finally swamps 
the conference on the Mind of the 
Race. The aim of the Society is 
“to stop all this thinking.” Boon. 


553. Ruins. (The Western War, 
1). Daily Chronicle, Nov. 13th, 
1916; reprinted as Chapter 1 of 
The Western War (q.v.). 


Rumson. The Fishbourne china- 
dealer and Mr. Polly’s neighbour. 
During the great fire Polly rescues 
Rumbold’s deaf mother-in-law, and 
the china-dealer breaks the silence 
of nearly fifteen years to come and 
thank him. Mr. Polly. 


Rusrer. The Fishbourne iron- 
monger, a nervous man with a 
defect of the palate which “ caused 
a peculiar clinking sound, as though 
he had something between a giggle 
and a gas-meter at work in his 
neck ;”’ his head is peculiarly egg- 
shaped. He takes a certain interest 
in books, and his friendship with Mr. 
Polly is based on this fact. But 
their “literary admirations” are 
quite different, Rusper being full of 
“large windy ideas” on Modern 
Thought and the Welfare of the 
Race. Their friendship ceases 
altogether after Rusper’s marriage 
and a quarrel which ends in a 
summons and cross-summons. Mr. 


Polly. 


554. Russta AND Enananp: A 
Srupy 1n Contrasts. Daily News, 
Feb. Ist, 1914. Written just after 
Wells’s first visit to Russia.' 

Russia in Couuapse. (Russia in 
the Shadows, 2). Sunday Express, 
Nov. 7th, 1920; reprinted as Drift 
and Salvage (q.v.). 


Russia IN THE SHADOW. (Russia 
in the Shadows, 1). \ Sunday Ex- 
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press, Oct. 31st, 1920; reprinted 
as Petersburg in Collapse (q.v.). 


Russi IN THE SHADOWS. A series 
of five articles printed in the Sunday 
Express weekly from Oct. 31st to 
Nov. 28th, 1920, and reprinted, 
mostly under new titles, as the 
bulk of the volume Russia in the 
Shadows. The titles of the articles 
are: 1, Russia in the Shadow; 2, 
Russia in Collapse; 3, Blundering 
Bolshevism ; 4, Totlers an the 
Wreckage ; 5, The Dreamer in the 
Kremlin. See also Mr. Wells Hits 
Back. 


555. Russia IN THE SHADOWS. 
See Bib. No. 71. An account of a 
fifteen-day visit to Petersburg and 
Moscow made by H. G. Wells and 
his elder son in September and 
October, 1920. The general con- 
ditions of life in Petersburg, the 
position of artists and scientists 
under Bolshevik rule, the character 
of the Bolshevik Government, its 
reconstructive efforts, the Peters- 
burg Soviet—all these are discussed 
at some length. An interview with 
Lenin is recorded, also conversations 
with other Bolshevik leaders. The 
book is illustrated by thirteen 
photographs. The chapter-titles 
are: 1, Petersburg in Collapse; 2, 
Drift and Salvage; 3, The Quint- 
essence of Bolshevism ; 4, The Crea- 
tive Effort in Russia ; 5, The Peters- 
burg Soviet ; 6, The Dreamer in the 
Kremlin; 7, The Envoy. 


8 
Sap Story or A DRAMATIC CRITIC, 
Ture. New Budget, Aug. 15th, 
1895; 16th tale in Plattner Story. 
Reprinted as The Obliterated Man 


(q.v.). 


SAL 


SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION, THE. 
A series of 7 articles printed in the 
Sunday Times, Mar. 27th to May 
22nd, 1921; reprinted, some under 
new titles, as the bulk of the 
volume, The Salvaging of Civilisa- 
tion. The original titles are: 1, 
Why a World State is Necessary ; 
2, Lhe Enlargement of Patriotism ; 
3, The World State—An Outline 
Sketch; 4, The New Bible; 5, 
Schooling and the World; 6, The 
Ideal School ; 7, Adult Education. 


555a. SALvaGING oF CIvILISA’ 
TION, Tue. See Bib... No. 72. 
Advocates the foundation of a 
single world state‘ as the only 
effective way of preventing future 
wars and the breakdown of civilisa- 
tion ; suggests a “‘ Bible of Civilisa- 
tion’ to teach common ideas and 
ideals to the people of the whole 
world, and concludes with an 
attempt to solve certain modern 
educational difficulties. The chap- 
ter-titles are: 1, The Probable 
Future of Mankind ; 2, The Project 
of a World State; 3, The Enlarge- 
ment of Patriotism to a World State ; 
4, The Bible of Civilisation: Part 
One ; 5, The Bible of Civilisation : 
Part Two; 6, The Schooling of the 
World ; 7, College, Newspaper and 
Book ; 8, The Envoy. Index. 


556. Samural, Tue. 9th chapter 
in Modern Utopia. The Owner of 
the Voice and his Utopian self 
discuss the history, constitution, 
duties and religion of the order of 
the Samurai, the “‘ voluntary nobil- 
ity’? who rule Utopia. 


Sarcon Kine or Krnas. Collier’s 
Weekly, Feb. 21st—May, 1925. 
Reprinted as Christina Alberta’s 
Father (q.v.). 


Sarnac. A physiologist of two 
thousand years hence, the friend and 
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lover of Sunray. He dreams and 
then relates to his friends the life 
of Harry Mortimer Smith. See 
The Dream. 


SaTcHEL, STELLA SUMMERSLEY. 
Companion to Lady Mary Justin, 
her “ secretary in title,” her “‘ moral 
guarantor in fact.” Her report of 
Lady Mary’s meeting with Stratton 
in Switzerland determines Justin 
uponadivorce. Passionate Friends. 
Later she becomes Lady Harman’s 
secretary. Sur Isaac Harman. 


557. SCEPTICISM OF THE INSTRU- 
MENT. Mind, July, 1904; re- 
printed with some alterations and 
omissions aS an appendix to A 
Modern Utopia; several passages 
are quoted in Book 1 of Furst and 
Last Things. Was originally read 
to the Oxford Philosophical Society, 
Nov. 8th, 1903. Wells outlines 
briefly the “‘ particular metaphysical 
and philosophical system in which 
I do my thinking, and . . . one or 
two points in which I seem 
myself to differ most widely from 
current accepted philosophy.” 


558. ScHoo.ine. 6th chapter in 
Mankind. After discussing the 
curriculum of the modern school, 
it sets forth an improved scheme of 
school-work which takes as its 
base the statement that the “ press- 
ing business of school-work is to 
widen the range of intercourse.” 


559. ScHOOLING oF THE WORLD, 
THe. Sunday Times, May 8th, 
1921; reprinted, with The Ideal 
School (q.v.) as the 6th chapter of 
Salvaging of Cwilisation. The world 
is under-educated ; Wells outlines 
an. ideal education for the average 
youth, and goes on to consider the 
question of the lack of educational 
facilities and in particular the 
lack of “really inspired and in- 
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spiring teachers.” This last diffi- 
culty must be overcome by the 
““machining of education,’ the 
stereotyping of courses. School 
equipment must be improved and 
supplemented with libraries of lesson 
notes, maps, pictures, diagrams, 
and so on, and cinematograph and 
gramophone. This standardization 
of lessons should be accomplished, 
and the schools of the world run, 
by some central international or- 
ganization which could work 
“cheaply, abundantly, on a big 
scale.” 


560. ScHOOLMASTER AND THE 
Empire, Tur. Westminster Ga- 
zette, Oct. 21st, 1905; 16th essay 
in An Englishman. A criticism of 
the average master in the upper- 
class British school. Wells charges 
him with dullness and lack of 
originality, vigour or inspiration, 
and with clinging to out-worn 
tradition. It is not the schools 
which are wrong, but the school- 
masters. 


561. ScHoots or a New AcE: 
A Forecast, Tar. Westminster 
Gazette, July 26th, 1924; 47th 
article in Year of Prophesying. 
Education is the world’s prime 
necessity ; in the town of the future 
the school or university ‘‘ will be 
the central architecural fact of the 
place, the group of buildings about 
which the homes will cluster.” 


562. Scrence 1n EpucATION AND 
Inpustry. Times, July 17th, 1916; 
Ist chapter in Elements of Recon- 
struction. Discusses the national 
neglect of science, taking the dye- 
question as one example. The 
British economic system is com- 
pared with those of America and 
Germany, and the necessity for 
scrapping the old-fashioned methods 
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of this country is insisted upon ; 
they must be replaced not by the 
German methods of twenty years 
ago, but by those of the future. 
Scientific research must combine 
with industry. 


IN ScHOOL AND 
AFTER ScHooL. Nature, Sept. 27th 
1894. A criticism of current 
methods of science-teaching. Letter” 
in reply to comments, Nov. 29th. 


563. SCIENCE 


564. Science Lisrary, SOUTH 


Kensineron, Tuer. Pall Mall 
Gazette, May 3rd, 1894. 
565. Screnriric AGRICULTURE 


AND THE Nation’s Foop. Times, 
July 19th, 1916; 2nd chapter in 
Elements of Reconstruction. Ad- 
vocates state syndication without 
confiscation ; discusses the end of 
the Socialist movement with its 
idea of expropriation, and the 
growth of the idea of nationalisation 
by amalgamation, and the working 
of this latter scheme in the case 
of the food supply of the Empire. 


566. ScreNTIFIC WAR. 
Magazine, Jan., 1915. 


Windsor 


567. ScRAPPING THE GOLD STan- 
DARD. Westminster Gazette, Jan. 
19th, 1924; 19th article in Year 
of Prophesying. A review of “A 
Tract on Monetary Reform,” by 
J. M. Keynes. Wells agrees that 
the gold standard has failed and 
will pass, but he believes (while 
Keynes still holds to ‘ Private 
Capitalism”) that the “system 
of economics run on the motive of 
service’ advocated by Keynes “‘ is 
not individualism at all: it is 
Socialism.” 


ScROPE, 


Epwarp. Bishop of 
Princhester. 


The only son of a 
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country rector, he is brought up 
in an atmosphere of faith, and 
goes straight into the Church from 
his university. After some years 
as curate, vicar, and bishop suffra- 
gan, he becomes Bishop of Prin- 
chester. Earlier in life he marries 
Lady Ella, they have five daughters, 
and his home-life is happy and 
settled. The story of his re- 
ligious doubtings, his three visions, 
and his secession from the Church is 
told in The Soul of a Bishop (q.v.). 


Scropr, Lapy Exia. Wife of 
Edward Scrope, daughter of an 
earl, a pale-faced, dark-haired wo- 
man, grave and kind. Accustomed 
to help her husband in his public 
work, she finds she is unpopular in 
Princhester. Her husband’s seces- 
sion trom the Church dismays her : 
“Tn one day there had come 
clamouring upon her, with an 
effect of revelation after revelation, 
the idea of drugs, of heresy and 
blasphemy, of an alien feminine 
influence, of the entire moral and 
material breakdown of the man 
who had been the centre of her 
life.” In the end she acquiesces : 
““ Wither thou goest I will go _... 
thy people shall be my people and 


thy God my God.” Soul of a 
Bishop. 
Scropes, Eeanor. Eldest 


daughter of Edward Scrope and his 
wife, educated at Newnham. She 
finds no comfort in orthodox re- 
ligion, and supports her father in 
his secession from the Church, 
finding that his religion “is after 
all just the same religion that I 
‘have been wanting.” At Cam- 
bridge she meets Riverton, the 
brother of a college friend; they 
fall in love with one another. Her 
four sisters are Clementina, Daphne, 


‘ 
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Miriam and Phobe. Soul of a 
Bishop. 


ScrymcEour, Mrs. Heten. A 
“plump, blond little woman”? who 
writes novels. Edward Ponderevo 
has an “affair”? with her after 
reading “Napoleon and the Fair 
Sex ’’—until Aunt Susan hears of 
it and puts an end to it at once. 
Tono-Bungay. 


568. Sea Lapy, Tue. See Bib. 
No. 21. The Sea Lady, a mermaid, 
comes ashore at Sandgate ostensibly 
to gain a soul (for mermaids have 
no souls), but in reality to meet 
Harry Chatteris, with whom she 
has been in love since she first 
saw him in the South Seas. She 
pretends to be drowning and is 
rescued by the Buntings, who 
receive her asa guest. She attracts 
both Chatteris and Melville (another 
friend of the Buntings and second 
cousin to the narrator) for there 
is in her “‘ the quality of the open 
sky, of deep tangled places, of 
the flight of birds . . . of the open 
sea.” She tells them that their 
life is but a dream and that there 
are better dreams. Under her in- 
fluence Chatteris neglects his 
political work and breaks his en- 
gagement to Adeline Glendower. 
Her attraction for him grows and 
grows until one beautiful moonlit 
night, “a nigbt out of fairyland,” 
he takes her in his arms out across 
the white beach, out into the waves, 
swimming out to sea and to his 
death. 


Sua Lapy, Tur. A very beauti- 
ful mermaid, “‘ born ages and ages 
ago in some dreadful miraculous 
way in some terrible place near 
Cyprus.” She is an immortal, born 
of the elements, and _ soulless. 
While with the Buntings she adopts 


SHA 


the name of Doris Thalassia Waters. 
Sea Lady. 


569. Sea-Rarpers, Tue. Weekly 
Sun Literary Supplement, Dec. 
6th, 1896; 7th tale in Plattner 
Story; 13th in Country of the 
Blind. A detailed account of a 
raid made upon the south coast 
of England by a species of deep-sea 
cephalopods. 


570. Seconp Matn GENERALISA™ 
TION oF Socratism, THE. Grand 
Magazine, Oct., 1907; 4th chapter 
in New Worlds. Argues against 
private ownership of any but the 
most personal property, and particu- 
larly against private control of the 
food and fuel supply, so coming to 
the second main generalisation : 
“The Socialist holds that the 
community as a whole should be 
inalienably the owner and ad- 
ministrator of the land, of raw 
materials, of values and resources 
accumulated from the past, and 
that private property must be of 
a terminable nature, reverting to 
the community and subject to the 
general welfare.” 


571. Secrer Piaces oF THE 
Heart, Tue. See Bib. No. 76. 
Sir Richmond Hardy, striving to 
force his ideas for the world-control 
of fuel upon the Fuel Commission, 
is breaking down from overwork. 
He consults Dr. Martineau, a 
Ilarley Street specialist. There are 
three weeks before the Commission 
resumes its sittings after Whitsun- 
tide, and the doctor suggests a 
motoring holiday in south-west 
England for that period. The two 
are to travel together and talk 
things over; Hardy is to “ take 
stock” of himself, to attempt to 
get into the “‘ secret places” of his 
heart. They start from London 
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in one of Sir Richmond’s two cars, 
but at Taplow he damages it in a 
fit of temper and they are held 
up at Maidenhead for two days 
until the second car is ready for 
use. Here Hardy relates his sexual 
history, the story of his married 
life, his infidelities, and his need 
for a feminine sexual element in all 
things. And of the brilliant young 
artist, Martin Leeds, who has been 
his mistress now for four years. 
He tells of his work on the Fuel 
Commission, and how he turns to 
women tor rest and reassurance. 
The second car arrives and they go 
on to Silbury Hill and Avebury. 
Here their discourse becomes arch- 
ological, and they talk of the 
Mind of the Race in the days of the 
Heliolithic culture. Next day they 
reach Stonehenge, where Sir Rich- 
mond makes friends with V.V. 
Grammont, an American girl who 
is wandering about southern Eng- 
land on her way to meet her father 
at Falmouth in a few days time. 
V.V., too, is keenly interested in 
archeology. Hardy takes her and 
her companion, Belinda Seyffert, 
to Salisbury in the car. They dine 
and spend the evening together. 
Dr. Martineau does not approve 
of this new arrangement, and in the 
morning he leaves the other three 
to visit 2 friend in Bournemouth. 
Hardy and the two women return 
to Avebury, and for that day the 
“sustaining topic was this New 
Age Sir Richmond foreshadowed, 
this world under scientific control.” 
Next day they go on to Glastonbury 
and Wells. Hardy and V.V. 
talk of their work, and she tells 
him the story of her life, of her 
love-affair with Caston, an artist, 
and her engagement to a man she 
does not love. The next night, 
in the moonlight at Tintern, they 
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tell their love for one another. 
That night he lies awake, torn 
between his new-found love, his 
work on the Fuel Commission, and 
Martin Leeds. He decides ‘that 
he must leave V.V. In the morning, 
motoring to Bath, V.V. tells him 
that they must part, that their 
work for the world. must come 
before everything. They arrange 
to write to one another of their 
work. For the rest of the day 
they talk about the past of the 
race and of the New Age which is 
soon to dawn. At Exeter, on the 
following day, they part, she going 
to Falmouth, he to Ruan to see 
Martin. Dr. Martineau hears no 
more of Sir Richmond until late 
in the following October, when he 
appeals to the doctor to patch him 
up that he may complete his work 
upon the Commission. A few 
weeks later this work is done and 
he collapses with pneumonia. The 
Majority Report of the Commission 
is adopted, and three days later 
Sir Richmond dies in his sleep. 
Dr. Martineau gives considerable 
assistance to Lady Hardy, and 
receives Martin Leeds, who has 
asked to see her lover’s body. She 
breaks down at the sight, to the 
doctor’s embarrassment. 


572, “Szcurtry ”"—Tur New 
AND BeautiruLt Catcuworp. Daily 
Mail, Nov. 21st, 1921 ; 10th chapter 
in Washington. Wells derides the 
idea of militant security which is 
pursued by all the powers at the 
Washington Conference. “The 
only security for a modern state 
now is a binding and mutually satis- 
factory alliance with the power or 
powers that might otherwise at- 
tack.” 


573. SELECT CONVERSATIONS 
WITH AN UNCLE (NOW EXTINCT) AND 
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Two Oruer Reminiscences. See 
Bib. No. 3. A volume of short 
monologues or “ disarticulated es- 
says.” The twelve gathered to- 
gether under the general title of 
Select Conversations purport to 
give the opinions of the narrator’s 
uncle, a wealthy, middle-aged 
Afrikander, upon certain conven- 
tions and fashions of the time. Two 
very slight sketches conclude the 
volume, and a Prefatory Note in- 
troduces the uncle. The Select 
Conversations are: 1, Of Conversa- 
tions and the Anatomy of Fashion ; 
2, The Theory of the Perpetual Dis- 
comfort of Humanity; 3, The Use 


of Ideals; 4, The Art of Being 
Photographed ; 5, Bagshot’s Mural 
Decorations ; 6, On Social Music ; 


7, The Joys of ‘Being Engaged ; 8, 
Le Belle Dame Sans Merci; 9, On 
a Tricycle; 10, An Unsuspected 
Masterpiece ; 11, The Great Change ; 
12, The Pains of Marriage. The 
“two other reminiscences”? are A 
Misunderstood Artist and The Man 
With a Nose. 


SeLesires. The lunar inhabi- 
tants described in Men in the Moon. 
They are strange insect - like 
creatures of an average height of 
five feet, swathed about in garments 
of leather and a metallic substance. 
Like ants they have a great variety 
of forms, “‘ differing in size, differing 
in the relative size of part to part, 
differing in power and appearance.” 
They live in vast caverns and 
passages in the interior of the moon, 
only the moon-calf guards coming 
out during the day. Among those 
mentioned by name are the Grand 
Lunar, Phi-oo, and Tsi- puff. 


574. SEQUENCE OF STUDIES, THE. 
Nature, Dec. 27th, 1894. Review 
of three books on physiology, 
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biology, and microscopy respect- 
ively. 


575. SERFDOM OF IGNORANCE: 
Tue Ricur oF WomEN To Know- 
LEDGE, THE. Westminster Gazette, 
June 7th, 1924; 40th article in 
Year of Prophesying. Urges the 
right of all women, poor as well 
as rich, to a full knowledge of their 
own bodies and of sexual hygiene. 


Sex Anraconism: AN Un- 
AVOIDABLE AND INCREASING FAcTOR 
IN Mopern Lire. 52nd article in 
Year of Prophesying ; see The An- 
tagomsm of Sex. 


Seyrrert, Bretinpa. A “sort 
of companion” to V.V. Grammont. 
She is a short, plump, unattractive 
young woman from Philadelphia. 
Dr. Martineau detests her. Secret 
Places. 


576. SHABBY SCHOOLS OF THE 
Pious: Drains AND THE OpouUR 
or Sanotity, THe. Westminster 
Gazette, June 28th, 1924; 43rd 
article in Year of Prophesying. A 
criticism of the ‘‘ denominational 


schools” of Hngland, many of 
which are ‘“‘in an advanced state 
of decay.” 


577, SHapow on THE Harrn. A. 
Daily Express, Dec. 12th, 1921; 
25th chapter in Washington. Follow- 
ing a visit to the Washington Cor- 
respondence Club for negroes, Wells 
considers the problem of the negro 
race and the administration of 
Central Africa. He advocates in- 
ternational control, the ahandon- 
ment of military training for ne- 
groes, and the development of 
education. 


SHALFoRD, Epwtn. Proprietor 
of the Folkestone Drapery Bazaar, 
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where Kipps is apprenticed. He is 
an irascible little man with a great 
belief in the efficacy of “‘ Fishency ” 
and ‘“‘ System.” Kzapps. 


SHARPSER, SusAN. A lady novel- 
ist, a friend of Lady Beach-Man- 
darin, who takes her to call on 
Lady Harman. She seems to be 
continually “‘ pecking observations 
out of life as a hen pecks seeds 
amidst scenery.” Sir Isaac Har- 
man. Also appears in Mr. Brit- 
ling and Soul of a Bishop. 


SHetpricks, Tur. Neighbours 
of the Stublands at Limpsfield. Mr. 
Sheldrick is a “‘ large, loose painter 
man held together by a very hairy 
tweed suit.”” Finally, his suit worn 
out, he “* goes to pieces altogether ” 
and dies. He has a “ small face- 
tious’? wife who moves to London 
after his death and writes reviews 
and verse ; her house forms a centre 
for a large circle of friends, among 
whom are Joan and Peter. Three 
daughters mentioned by name are 
Antonia, Babs, who goes on the 
stage, and Sydney. During the 
war they all become pacifists. Joan 
and Peter. 


SHoresmitH, ARNOLD. One of 
Remington’s school friends; they 
meet in later life. Shoesmith, 
knowing of Remington’s relations 
with Isabel Rivers, wishes to marry 
her, and to prevent scandal it is 
arranged that he shall do so. But 
almost at the last moment Reming- 
ton and Isabel run away together. 


New Machiavelli. 


578. SHopmMAN, Tue. Pall Mall 
Gazette, Nov. 23rd, 1894; 17th 
essay in Personal Matters. The nar- 
rator, who finds shopping the 
‘““most exasperating of all the 
many trying duties of life,’ des- 
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cribes a typical visit to an out- 
fitter to purchase a pair of gloves. 
He ends with the query: ‘“‘Is 
killing a salesman murder, like 
killing a human being ?” 


579. Shorr History oF THE 
Wor.p, A. See Bib. No. 77. In 
a brief preface Wells states that the 
“especial end”? of this book “is 
to meet the needs of the busy 
general reader, too driven to study 
the maps and time charts of” The 
Outline of History “‘in detail, who 
wishes to refresh and repair his 
faded or fragmentary conceptions 
of the great adventure of mankind. 
It is not an abstract or condensa- 
tion of that former work.” 


580. Ssoutp History Be 
TauGHT ON A NATIONAL OR INTER- 
NATIONAL Basis? See Bib. II, 
1923. Wells’s affirmative answer 
to this question repeats arguments 
used in earlier discussions. 


SINGAPORE ARSENAL, THE. 4th 
article in Year of Prophesying ; 
reprinted from The Fifteen- Year- 
Old Mr. Amery (q.v.). . 


581. Srx Greatest MEN In His- 
Tory, THe. Strand Mag., Sept. 
Oct., Nov., 1920. This discussion, 
contributed to by Zangwill, Lodge, 
Walkley, Hewlett, Shaw, Hall Caine, 
Clodd, Lord Riddell, and Chester- 
ton, was started by an interview 
with Wells by Bruce Barton in the 
Sept. No., and continued in the 
two following months. Wells’s only 
written contribution was a half- 
page note at the very end, H. G. 
Wells Sums Up. The men chosen 
by Wells were Gautama Buddha, 
Christ, Aristotle, Asoka, Roger 
Bacon, Lincoln. 
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SKELMERSDALE, MILLyY. 7X 
“* pretty little widow’? who meets 
Benham in London. She talks 
to him, takes him to concerts, 
and is sympathetic. Almost sur- 
prisingly he realises one day how 
intimate they are, that she is 
his mistress. At last, during his 
walk through Sussex, he decides to 
see her no more. Research Mag- 
nificent. 


Skinner, Mr. anp Mrs. ALFRED 
Newron. The “ extremely dirty” 
couple engaged by Mr. Bensington 
to manage the Experimental Farm 
at Hickleybrow. He is a large- 
faced man “with a lisp and a 
squint ... slashed slippers . . . and 
a manifest shortness of buttons.” 
She is ‘“‘a very little old woman, 
with ...a face which was. 
almost exclusively nose.” There is 
a mystery and a considerable doubt 
about Mr. Skinner’s death; Mrs. 
Skinner leaves the Farm and goes 
to live with her daughter (a Mrs. 
Caddles) at Cheasing EHyebright, 
taking with her a tin of Herak- 
leophorbia. Food of the Gods. 


582. SLEEPER AwAKEs, THE. See 
Bib. No. 15a. 


583. Sure UnpER THE Micro- 
scope, A. Yellow Book; 17th 
tale in Plattner Story; 18th in 
Country of the Blind. Hill, a 
cobbler’s son and a_ scholarship 
student at the College of Science, 
is in love with Miss Haysman, a 
paying student. In the first exam- 
ination he heads the lst with 
Wedderburn, another paying stu- 
dent and his rival for the favour of 
Miss Haysman. During the second 
examination Hill moves a slip 
purely by accident, and so identi- 
fies an object. It has been most 
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_ strictly ordered that the slip must 
not be touched, so, knowing that 
he has not been observed, he says 
nothing. He comes out head of 
his class. Later he tells everything 
to a professor, is disqualified and 
has to leave the college. The last 
sentences of the story make it clear 
that Wedderburn too has moved 
the slip and that perhaps Miss Hays- 
man cared more for Hill than he had 
suspected. 


SMALLWAYS, ALBERT PETER. The 
hero of Zhe War in the Air (q.v.), 
a “progressive Smallways” and 
one of Wells’s typical Cockney char- 
acters. His elder brother, Tom, 
is a Bun Hill greengrocer. 


Smita, Ernest. The eldest of 
the Smith children ; he works at a 
London garage, driving hired cars. 
Dream. 


SmirH, Fanny. The elder of 
the Smith girls, and Harry’s favour- 
ite sister. She is “‘a very pretty 
girl, with a white face from which 
her brown hair went back in grace- 
ful, natural waves and curls, and 
she had very dark blue eyes.” She 
is a “ voracious reader of novels” 
and tries to make Harry speak 
correctly. Her employer, a pork 
butcher, wants to marry her. She 
runs away with Newberry, who 
gives her the education and the 
luxury she longs for; they are very 
happy together. It is through her 
influence that Harry finds work at 
Thunderstone House, and after 
their re-union she helps him with 
his education. Later she assists 
him to get Hetty away from Sum- 
ner. Dream. 


SmirpH, Henry Mortimer. The 
“1” of Sarnac’s dream, the young- 
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est of the four Smith children. 
See The Dream. 


SmirH, Mrs. Marrua. Harry’s 
mother, a miserable, narrow-minded 
woman, the product of her en- 
vironment. She never forgives 
Fanny for her “sin” nor under- 
stands Harry’s desire for education. 


Dream. 


Smitu, Mortimer. Harry’s 
father, a Cherry Gardens green- 
grocer, who adds to his income by 
selling produce stolen from Lord 
Bramble’s garden by John Julip. 
He is a weak, unenterprising, un- 
educated man with a certain faith 
in an incomprehensible Providence. 
(‘‘ Providence is as deep as E is I, 
and you can’t get beind im”); 
when things go wrong he takes to 
drink, and is eventually knocked 
down by a motor-car and killed. 
Dream. 


Smitu, Prudence. Harry’s 
younger sister, a vague but un- 
pleasant personality. She remains 
in the mind chiefly as a sneak and 
petty thief. Dream. 


SMITHERS. A student with 
Lewisham at the Normal School of 
Science. He is sceptical of the 
genuineness of spiritualistic manf- 
festations and has many arguments 
with Lagune (q.v.), who invites 
him to take part in a séance. At 
this séance Smithers, with Lewis- 
ham’s assistance, exposes Chaflery 
asafraud. Mr. Lewisham. 
Ramboat’s 


SMITHIE. Marion 


. greatest friend, “a thin, bright-eyed, 


hawk-nosed girl of thirty-odd.” 
She runs a gown-shop, and after 
the Ponderevos’ divorce Marion 
goes into partnership with her. 
Lono- Bungay. 
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Snooxs, HE. K. A very polite 
young schoolmaster who travels to 
Rome in the same party as Miss 
Winchelsea and her friends. He 
helps them with their luggage and 
meets them several times in Rome. 
When he asks Miss Winchelsea to 
marry him she refuses because of 


his name. A little later he marries 
her friend Fanny and changes his 
name to Sevenoaks. Miss Win- 


chelsea’s Heart. 


584. So-CaLLED SCIENCE FO 
Soctotogy, Tur. Independent 
Review, May, 1906 ; Littell’s Living 
Age, July, 1906; 14th essay in 
An Englishman; see also Bib. 
II, 1907. Originally read before 
The Sociological Society on Feb. 
28th, 1906. Denies that sociology 
is a science at all, and criticises the 
work of those “‘ modern idols,” 
Comte and Spencer. “* The unique- 
ness of individuals is the objective 
truth.”  ‘‘Sociology must be 
neither art simply, nor science in 
the narrow meaning of the word 
at all, but knowledge rendered 
imaginatively and with an element 
of personality, that is to say, in the 


highest sense of the term, litera- . 


ture.” There are two literary forms 
through which valid sociological 
work may be carried on; first, 
the social side of history, and 
second, smaller in bulk and “ alto- 
gether under-rated and neglected,” 
the creation and criticism of 
Utopias. 


585. Soctan CHANGES IN PRo- 
Gress, Tur. (How People Think 
about the War, 5). Daily News, 
Jan. 12th, 1917; reprinted with 
Labour After the War, as chapter 5 
of How People Think About the 
War (q.v.). 
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SoctaL CoNnDITIONS AND THE 
SocraL Future in THE UNITED 
States or America. First printed 
in ‘‘ Harmsworth’s Popular Educa- 
tor” about 1909; reprinted as 
The American Population (q.v.). 


Soctat Forces In ENGLAND AND 
America. Title of the American 
edition of An Englishman (see Bib. 
No. 50). 


586. SoctatisM A DervELOPING 
Doctrine. 10th chapter in New 
Worlds. Traces the growth of 
Socialism from its beginnings 
through the early  pre-Marxian 
period. 


587. SociaLisM AND Frere Love. 
Tar RELATIONS OF THE STATE AND 
THE Cuitp. Manchester Guardian, 
Oct. 10th, 1906. 


588. SoctaLIsmM AND Potitics. 
Socialist Review, June, 1908. 


SocIALISM AND THE BUSINESS 
Worip. Letter to Magazine of 
Commerce, Aug., 1907; reprinted 
in The Middle-Class Man, the 
Business Man, and Socialism (q.v.). 


589. SocIALISM AND THE FamILy. 
See Bib. No. 30. The first of these 
two papers defines and discusses 
the relationship between Socialism 
and the Socialist movement and 
the middle classes, “‘ three distinct 
things,” with special reference to 
the present position of the Family 
as the unit of contemporary civili- 
sation, The second and_ shorter 
paper refutes “the charge that 
Socialism tends to Free Love.” 
Together they state “ pretty com- 
pletely the attitude of Modern 
Socialism to family life.” 
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SocIALISM AND THE GREAT STATE. 
See Bib. No. 44, note to collation. 


SoctaLisM AND THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. Fortnightly Review, 
Nov., 1906 ; 1st paper in Socialism 
and the Family (q.v.). Originally 
read to the Fabian Society in 
Oct., 1906. 

590. SocIALIsM AND THE SCIEN- 
Tiric Morive. See Bib. No. 81. 
A survey of some main political 
questions, concluding: The Labour 
Party “recognises the need of an 
educated community led by its 
teachers. It sees in such men, and 
not in the wealth gatherers, the 
aristocracy of the new world.” 


591. Soctat Panaceas. See The 
Craving for One Simple Cheap 
Remedy. Part of the 6th essay, 
The Labour Unrest, in An English- 
man. To-day there is a_ great 
outcry for simple panaceas, for 
some easy solution of national 
difficulties. People wish for an 
oligarchy, an autocracy; Wells 
protests against these foolish hopes. 
Everyman, he says, is the only 
saviour of the state. He protests 
also against the idea that education 
has failed. There are no easy 
social panaceas; the people must 
save themselves by thinking for 
themselves, by clarifying their ideas, 
until they can bring the Great State 
into being of themselves. 


592. Sotprers’ Merssace, THE. 
Daily Mail, Jan. 4th, 1918. 


Sotomonson, Sir Rupert, A 
friend of Trafford, and owner of the 
aeroplane which crashes on the 
Buryhamstreet Vicarage lawn. He 
is a “‘square-rigged Jew, with not 
so much a bullet-head as a round- 
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shot, cropped close.” A rich finan- 
cier, his definition of business is 
“keeping something from some- 
body else, and making him pay 
for it.” He persuades Trafford 
to let him market his synthetic 
rubber, thus enriching both of them. 
Lady Solomonson, whom Trafford 
and Marjorie meet at Vevey, is 
“an extremely expensive-looking 
fair lady with an affectation of 
cynicism, ... and a queer effect 
of thinking of something else all 


the time she was talking.” Mar- 
riage. 

593. Some ARGUMENTS Ad 
Hominem. See Every Day Life in 


a Socialist State. 14th chapter in 
New Worlds. A brief description 
of life as it would be in a Socialist 
State, taking particularly the cases 
of the teacher, the business man, 
the farmer, the medical man, the 
artist, the servant, the average man, 
the now wealthy man, and con- 
cluding with a note upon patriotism 
in the World State. 


594. Some Aspects OF AMERICAN 
Wreath. 5th chapter in Future 
in America. Discusses the Ameri- 
can millionaire both as “‘ spender” 
and philanthropist, and, while ad- 
mitting a certain truth in some 
cases, refutes the ‘“‘ preposter- 
ous accusations’ sometimes made 
against them. 


595. Some Common OssEcTIONS 
To Socrautism. Grand Magazine, 
Mar., 1908; 9th chapter in New 
Worlds. Considers and answers, 
briefly, the more common objections 
to Sucialism—that it abolishes pro- 
perty and the family, that it is 
contrary to Christianity, that it 
destroys individual freedom and 
crushes Art, Invention, and Litera- 
ture. 
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596. Some Fine Worps anp Bap 
Passports. Westminster Gazette, 
Dec. 29th, 1923; reprinted as 
Cosmopolitan and International (q.v.) 
Protests against the present nation- 
alist organization of the world, 
taking as one illustration of its 
effect the thousand inconveniences 
(of passports, change of money, 
customs, etc.), which the world- 
traveller, the “ cosmopolitan,” has 
to suffer. 


597. Some Liserat IpzEaAts. Gen- 
eral title of three articles printed in 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 18th, 25th, 
and Oct. 2nd, 1916. The particu- 
lar titles are: 1, Free Trade is 
Peace: Tariffs ave War ; 2, Nation- 
alism and Nationality ; 3, The Idea 
of Allied Combines. 


598. Some Persona TasINGs. 
Book 4 of First and Last Things. 
Wells sees personal love as a syn- 
thetic thing, the “individualised 
correlative of Salvation.” In writ- 
ing of Love and Death he recalls 
certain friends who have died—- 
R. A. M. Stevenson, W. E. Henley, 
York Powell. He concludes with 
the words: “In the last resort I 
do not care whether I am seated 
on a throne or drunk and dying 
in a gutter. I follow my leading. 
In the ultimate I know, though I 
cannot prove my knowledge in any 
. way whatever, that everything is 
right and all things mine.” 


599. Some PossiBLe DIscovER- 
IES. 25th essay in An Englishinan. 
Wells believes that for many years 
there will be few if any sensational 
discoveries in mechanical science. 
He suggests that the astonishing 
achievements will come rather in 
the sphere of medical research, in 
the enhancing of the individual 
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effectiveness of the human body 
and mind. The suggestions of Dr. 
Metchnikoff are mentioned. Wells 
prophecies man’s increasing control 
over himself, and a development 


of philosophical and _ scientific 
method. 

600. Some StiFLep Voices. See 
Intruders at Washington. 22nd 
chapter in Washington. Considers 
certain side issues at the 


Conference, the presence of un- 
official delegates from Corea, India, 
Syria, China, and deals generally 
with the question of the political 
suppression of persons and peoples. 
These things Wells regards as 
incidental to the present world 
system. Establish world-peace, 
and the “ black sins against civilisa- 
tion’ will vanish. He advocates 
the complete freedom of China 
from foreign intervention. 


601. SomeTHING Goop FRoM Bir- 
MINGHAM. Science Schools Journal, 
Apr., 1889. A review of “‘ Comus,” 
a contemporary Birmingham maga- 
zine of art and literature. 200 
words. Signed H.G.W. 


602. Sout or a Bisnop, THE. 
See Bib. No. 65. Edward Scrope 
is Bishop of Princhester, a diocese 
in the heart of industrial England. 
From childhood, at school and 
university, as curate, vicar, bishop 
suffragan and bishop, he lives in an 
atmosphere of faith and never 
thinks of doubting his religion. 
In 1911 and the following years he 
is worried by industrial troubles. 
1913 brings suffragette violence 
and three ecclesiastical scandals in 
his diocese. Doctrinal doubts begin 
to worry him, and despite the use 
of drugs he suffers from insomnia. 
With the outbreak of war in 1914 
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he recovers for a time, but the 
feeling of futility returns. After a 
sleepless night following a theologi- 
cal argument, he goes to London 
to consult his physician, Dr. Brigh- 
ton-Pomfrey. But the doctor has 
been called away to France, his 
place being taken for the time being 
by Dr. Dale, a young man with 
modern ideas. He gives the Bishop 
a tonic under the influence of which 
Scrope has the first and second 
visions, in which he sees God and 
talks with the Angel of God. After 
the First Vision he calls on Lady 
Sunderbund, an American widow, 
and tells her something of his new 
ideas and beliefs. She comes to 
Princhester to try and help him, 
thereby arousing the jealousy of 
Lady Ella, the Bishop’s wife. With 
a second dose of the tonic he ex- 
periences the Second Vision, in 
which the Angel of God shows him 
the world awakening to a realisa- 
tion of God. His wife finds him 
in a trance and throws the rest of 
the liquid away. That day he 
preaches at a confirmation service 
in Princhester Cathedral; a vision 
of the imminence of God comes to 
him. He comes down from the 
pulpit with the realisation that 
he can never minister in the Church 
again, and after a short holiday 
with Eleanor, his eldest daughter, 
he leaves the Church. Some months 
later he tries to find Dr. Dale again, 
only to learn that he is dead and 
that the secret of the tonic died 
with him. TheScrope family comes 
to live at Notting Hill. Lady 
Sunderbund wishes to build an 
ornate temple from which Scrope_ 
may proclaim his new faith, but he 
finds her schemes impossible, much 
to the relief of Lady Hlla. He 
goes for a walk one day in Ken- 
sington Gardens; there he sees 
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Eleanor who has come down from 
Cambridge to meet Riverton, a 
young officer with whom she is in 
love. After a talk they leave him 
and as he sits there the Third Vision 
comes to him, strengthening his 
faith. Returning home he tells 
his family why he left the Church, 
and they tell him that they know 
that he has done what is right. 
Yet he feels that they are not 
really thinking for themselves but 
only following him as the head 
of the family. 


603. Spain AND Iraty WHISPER 
TogETHER. Westminster Gazette, 
Dec. 15th, 1923; 14th article in 
Year of Prophesying. The ‘‘ Black 
French Policy” is bringing Latin 
Europe together in a protective 
alliance. Wells speculates upon the 
future effects of this alliance. 


SpecraAL Train To Bag, THE. 
In The Mind of the Race (q.v.). 
Travellers by this train mentioned 
(in most cases with some character- 
istic comment) are: Mary Austin, 
Barrie, Clutton Brock, Rupert 
Brooke, R. 8. Bourne, Maurice Bar- 
ing, Belloc, A. C. Benson, Marie 
Corelli, G. K. and Cecil Chesterton, 
F. 8. Flint, Philip Guedalla, Denis 
Garstin, Cunninghame Graham, 
Ford Madox Hueffer, Hardy, Hew- 
lett, James Joyce, R. W. Kaufiman, 
D. H. Lawrence, Robert Lynd, 
Leonard Merrick, Viola Meynell, 
Rose Macaulay, James Milne, Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Katherine Mans- 
field, Marmaduke Pickthall, G. B. 
and Mrs. Shaw, St. John Ervine, 
James Stephens, Dixon Scott, Cle- 
ment Shorter, Upton Sinclair, H. M. 
Tomlinson, Hugh Walpole, and 
Geoffrey Young. 


604. SPECTACLE OF PLEASURE, 
Tue. (The Labour Unrest, 3), 
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Daily Mail, May 15th, 1912; see 
The Labour Unrest. 


Speecues. The speeches of H. 
G. Wells have been comparatively 
very infrequent. The most im- 
portant, apart from those included 
in the Dictionary under Nos. 98, 
124, 179, 557, 584, 589, 593, and 
646, will be found in Bib. II. (see 
Shakespeare Day, 1917; Report 
1916 to 1918, &c. 1919; and The 
University of London, 1922). Refer- 
ence may be made to a very full 
report of a speech made at the 
Milton Hall, Manchester, on Nov. 
Tth, 1922 (Why Mr. Wells is a 
Labour Man, Manchester Guardian, 
Nov. 8th, 1922): to a speech made 
before the Petersburg Soviet on 
Oct. 7th, 1920, and printed ver- 
batim (in Russian) in the next issue 
of Pravda: and to another speech, 
Teachers, Labour, and the Common- 
weal, reported at length in the 
Labour Magazine, Dec., 1923. 


605. Sprrit oF Fascism: Is THERE 
Any Goop In Ir At Att? Tue. 
Westminster Gazette, July 12th, 
1924; 45th article in Year of 
Prophesying. Commenting on the 
murder of Signor Matteotti, Wells 
states his conviction that in Educa- 
tion lies the only remedy for the 
destructive, terrorist spirit of 
Facism—and of Communism too. 
“Only as that develops will the 
vehement self-righteous and malig- 
nant ass abate his mischiefs in 
the world.” 


606. Sprrtr oF GAIN AND THE 
Sprrit oF Service, Tae. Grand 
Magazine, Nov., 1907 ; 5th chapter 
in New Worlds. Wells refutes the 
charge that the spirit of gain is the 
strongest trait in human nature, 
but shows that under present cir- 
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cumstances a man is forced to 
consider the motive of gain in the 
greater proportion of his actions. 
The Socialist does not wish to 
abolish all competition, but only 
certain forms of it, the eradication 
of which will leave men free to 
compete for fame, love and honour. 


607. Sports oF Mr. BuLanpisu, 
Tue. See The Mind of the Race. 
A novel “rather in the manner of 
Henry James” sketched out by 
George Boon and told to his friends. 
Mr. Blandish, who is “the very 
soul of Henry James,” buys Sam- 
phire House and settles down in it. 
An atmosphere of mystery hangs 
over the place: his friends, his 
“Karly Georgian” butler, and his 
gardener all behave in an un- 
accountable way. At last Mr. 
Blandish discovers the secret, a 
hoard of 1813 brandy, bricked up 
in an unused cellar. He makes 
arrangements for selling it and 
then approaches the cellar, only 
to find the last drop gone, and 
Mutimer, the butler, lying “ dead, 
or at least helpless,’ upon the 
floor. 


SranLEyY, ANN VERONICA. The 
fifth and youngest child of Mr. 
Peter Stanley, and the heroine of 
Ann Veromca. She is a good- 
looking girl, fine-featured, with an 
‘acute sense of form and unusual 
mental lucidity ”’ “* vehem- 
ently impatient . . . to do, to be, 
to experience.” Her sisters, Alice 
and Gwendolen, are both married ; 
her brothers, Jim and Roddy, do 
not live at home. Ann Veronica 
is mentioned in Marriage as Mrs. 
Godwin Capes, “‘ a dark-eyed, quiet- 
mannered . . . woman of impulsive 
speech and long silences, who had 
subsided from an early romance 
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(Capes had been divorced for her 
while she was still a mere girl) 
into a markedly correct and ex- 
clusive mother of daughters.” 


Srantey, Mouire. Peter Stan- 
ley’s sister, who comes to 
Morningside Park as his house- 
keeper after the death of Ann 
Veronica’smother. She carries her- 
self with a ‘certain aristocratic 
dignity . . . acquired through her 
long engagement to a curate of 
family.” Ann Veronica. 


STANLEY, PETER. Ann Ver- 
onica’s father, a London solicitor ; 
he is ‘‘ a lean, trustworthy, worried- 
looking, neuralgic, clean-shaven man 
of fifty-three,” a worthy English- 
man of a rather stupid type, with 
strict and jealous ideas concerning 
the freedoms of daughters. 


608. Star, THE. Graphic 
Christmas No., 1897; 2nd _ story 
in Tales of Space ; 20th in Country 
of the Blind; 2nd in Door in the 
Wall ; see also Bib. No. 16a. Des- 
cribes the invasion of this solar 
system, early in the 20th Century, 
by a strange star from the deeps 


of space. This star collides with 
Neptune, and the two bodies, 
locked in one flaming mass, fall 


sunward. ‘Their course is deflected 
by Jupiter, and earth and star 
come so close together that they 
swing about one another before the 
star continues its sunward flight. 
Fire, earthquake, tempest, flood, 
death and destruction unimaginable 
shake the earth, and after the 
passing of the star the men who 
survive find that the earth is 
hotter, the sun larger, the moon 
smaller. The story ends with a 
note upon the occurrence by a 
Martian astronomer, 
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609. Srate Bares. (Utopian- 


isms, 3).. Daily Mail, Apr. 20th, 
1905. 

610. Srare-Burnpness. 9th 
chapter in Future in America. Dis- 


cussing the ‘“‘ mental quality of 
America,” Wells comments upon 
the average American ’s lack of any 
“sense of the state.” He illus- 
trates his point by extensive quota- 
tions from and comments on a 
book by J. Morgan Richards. Con- 
cludes with an account of a visit 
to Oneida. 


Sretta, Lapy. A “very great 
lady of the modern type,” one of 
the party which enters Utopia in 
Catskil’s car. She survives the 
catastrophe at Quarantine Crag. 
Men Like Gods. 


611. Srrnxs. 
28th, 1897. 


612. Sroten Bacrtiyius, THE. 
Pall Mall Budget, June 21st, 1894 ; 
1st tale in Stolen Bacillus ; 3rd in 
Country of the Blind ; also in Pear- 
son's Magazine, June, 1905. A 
bacteriologist, wishing to impress 
a visitor, shows him a sealed glass 
tube and tells him that it contains 
living cholera bacteria. The visitor, 
who is an anarchist, steals the 
tube. He is pursued by the bac- 
teriologist, the latter by his wite, 
she bringing the shoes, hat and so 
on which he has forgotten in his 
haste. An exciting cab-chase fol- 
lows. It is brought to an end by 
the accidental smashing of the 
tube; the anarchist swallows its 
contents, defies his pursuer, and 
walks away. The _bacteriologist 
explains to his wite that the tube 
contained a cultivation of a new 
species of bacterium which causes 
the blue patches on certain monkeys, 


Daily Mail, Dec. 
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613. StoteN Bact~ttus AND 
OrHER INcIDENTS, THE. See Bib. 
No. 6. 


614. Sroten Bopy, Tue. Strand 
Magazine, Nov., 1898; 10th tale 
in Twelve Stories. Mr. Bessel, an 
elderly business man, conducts a 
series of experiments with a friend 
to test the possibility of “‘ projecting 
an apparition of oneself by force of 
will through space.” After several 
attempts he succeeds in leaving his 
body and wanders across London 
through a strange spirit world to 
appear before his friend, Mr. Vincey. 
He returns to his body to find 
that an evil spirit has taken posses- 
sion of it in his absence. For some 
hours this evil spirit rages up and 
down the London streets, smashing 
and destroying, at last to fall into a 
deserted shaft, breaking several 
ribs and limbs. Mr. Bessel is able 
to send a message to his friend 
through a medium, and then to 
re-enter his body, vacated by the 
evil spirit after the fall. He is 
rescued by his friends. 


615. Story oF A GREAT ScCHOOL- 
MASTER, THE. See Bib. No. 85. 
This brief biography of the late 
F. W. Sanderson gives, in eight 
chapters, an impression of his 
persouality and a summary of his 
life-work, to tell which “is to 
reflect upon all the main educational 
ideas of the last half-century.” 
The first chapter is mainly per- 
sonal; the second and third deal 
with his early years at Oundle and 
the gradual changes effected by 
his conception of group work rather 
than competition as an incentive 
to learning. The growth of his 
ideas is traced in quotations from 
sermons and addresses, and chapter 
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six discusses the way in which the 
war turned him “ from a successful 
schoolmaster into an aiateur states- 
man,” vitally concerned with educa- 
tion as a solution of the world’s 
difficulties. The seventh chapter 
deals with his unfinished House of 
Vision, while the last quotes his 
final lecture practically in full 
and relates the circumstances of his. 
tragic death. 


616. Srory or THE Days TO 
Comze, A. Pall Mall Magazine, 
about 1897; 4th story in Tales of 
Space. Hlizabeth Mwres, the only 
daughter of a prosperous business 
man of the 22nd century, is in 
love with Denton, a flying-stage 
attendant. Her father, wishing her 
to marry his friend Bindon, puts 
difficulties in her way, but she 
leaves home and with Denton runs 
away into the country. In all 
England now there are but four 
cities ; for the rest—lonely country- 
sides visited only by the servants 
of the Food Company. In a very 
few days they return to London, 
where they live in comfort for the 
next few years on her money. 
Their resources fail and he has to 
find work, but so unsuccessfully 
that they are forced to accept the 
degradation of the Labour Com- 
pany’s uniform. There follow un- 
happiness, discomfort, sorrow ; they 
are forced into surroundings which 
disgust them, and their little 
daughter dies. They give up all 
hope; it even seems that they 
must be parted. Then Bindon dies, 
leaving all his wealth to Elizabeth, 
thereby restoring the couple to 
happiness. London, the life of the 
people, the civilisation generally, 
are similar to those described in 


When the Sleeper Wakes, 
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617. Story or THE INEXPERI- 
ENCED Guost, Tor. Strand Maga- 
zine, Mar., 1902.; 6th tale in Twelve 
Stories. Clayton, sleeping at an 
old inn, meets the ghost of a 
London schoolmaster, who, after 
making himself visible that he may 
‘“‘ haunt,” has forgotten the passes 
by which he may return to the 
ghost-world. At last, with Clay- 
ton’s help, he remembers and van- 
ishes. The following evening Clay- 
ton relates his experience to a 
circle of sceptical friends, and 
repeats the gestures used by the 
ghost. For a moment he stands 
with outflung arms, then his face 
changes and he falls forward dead. 
See also Bib. II, 1902. 


618. Srory or THE Last Trump, 
Tue. See Boon. A little child, 
playing in an attic in Heaven, 
finds the trumpet of Judgment Day 
and drops it over the battlements 
on to the earth. Eventually it 
turns up in a small second-hand 
shop. Two young men, attempting 
to sound it as the result of a bet, 
attach it to a powerful foot blow- 
pipe. . . . There is a sudden sound 
cut short, a flash, and a hand and 
arm of fire smites down to seize 
the trumpet; for an instant all 
over the world God and his angels 
are seen in the sky. Mr. Par- 
chester, a West End rector, is 
struck with a sudden realisation 
of the presence of God, and rushes 
out into the street, telling people 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. No one pays any attention 
to him, and his Bishop advises him 
to see a doctor. At last he returns 
home, his vision gone, his realisa- 
tion lost. 


619. Story oF THE Larr Mr. 
Exvesuam, Tue. Idler, May, 1896 ; 
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3rd tale in Plattrer Story; 11th 
in Country of the Blind. Elvesham, 
a great philosopher and a rich 
man, tells Eden, a London medical 
student, that he wants to make 
him his heir. He assures himself 
of the young man’s perfect health, 
and then at a dinner of celebration 
gives him a powder in a glass of 
wine. After a confused night Eden 
wakes to find himself in Elvesham’s 
bed—in Elvesham’s body! The 
aged philosopher, knowing that 
death cannot be very far away, 
has found a means by which he may 
change bodies with Hden, trans- 
ferring all his personality and 
knowledge to that of the younger 
man. When Eden tells what has 
happened, he is deemed to be 
insane, and in desperation commits 
suicide. As it happens, Elvesham 
is already dead, having been 
knocked down and killed at a 
crowded crossing. 


620. Srory oF THE Stamps, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 24th, 1894. 


621. Srory or THE Stone AGE, 
A. Idler, May-Sept., 1897; 8rd 
story in Tales of Space. Ugh-lomi 
and Kudena, flying from their 
tribe and the persecution of the 
chief, Uya, make their home to- 
gether on a cliff. Ugh-lomi returns 
and kills his enemy, bringing back 
to Kudena the necklace of the 
chief’s wife. They are attacked 
by a cave bear, which they kill 
by rolling a stone down a cliff upon 
him. Later Ugh-lomi gets astride 
a horse, which gallops away and 


-throws him off near the home of the 


Sons of Uya, who call to him that 
their dead chief has returned to 
them in the form of a lion. Again 
he returns to Kudena, but a few 
days later she is carried off by the 
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tribe as a sacrifice to the lion. Ugh- 
lomi follows and is terribly injured 
in the killing of the great beast. 
For many days he lies unable to 
move, fed by the faithful Eudena. 
They are discovered by the tribe 
but rout their attackers, Ugh-lomi 
thus making himself chief in suc- 
cession to Uya. 


SrraTTon, STEPHEN. Whose 
autobiography forms the matter of 
The Passionate Friends. It is to 
his son Stephen that the book is 
addressed, that the boy as he grows 
up may have some understanding 
of his father and of the things in 
life which he will have to face. 


622. Stray THOUGHTS IN AN 
Omnisus. Black and White, Aug. 
4th, 1894. 


Sruart, Nettie. Hlder daughter 
of Mrs. Verral’s head gardener, 
vaguely related to the Leadfords. 
She and William Leadford “ had 
kissed and become sweethearts be- 
fore we were eighteen years old.” 
When she runs away with Edward 
Verral, Leadford follows them to 
Shaphambury, meaning to kill them 
both. See In the Days of the Comet. 


StusLanpb, ArrTHuR.  Peter’s 
father, a good-looking young man 
with a fine profile, though Oswald 
Sydenham remembers him as “a 
blonde sort of ass with a tenor voice 
who punched copper ’’—-that, with 
book-binding and poster-collecting, 
being his chief occupation. He and 
his wife Dolly make wills appointing 
Oswald sole guardian of both Peter 
and Joan, but later Arthur alters 
his secretly to make his two sisters 
and Lady Charlotte Sydenham 
guardians with him. He is un- 
faithful to his wife; she discovers 
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this, but they are reconciled and 
go to Italy together, where they 
are drowned. Joan and Peter. 


STUBLAND, Dotty. Arthur’s 
wife, daughter of George Sydenham, 
vicar of Long Downport. Soon 
after her discovery of her hus- 
band’s unfaithfulness, her cousin, 
Oswald Sydenham, asks her to 
run away to Africa with him, but 
she refuses and goes to Italy with 
Arthur. Joan and Peter. 


STUBLAND, Peter. The only 
child of Arthur and Dolly, born in 
the summer of 1893. The novel, 
Joan and Peter, is very largely the 
story ot his life. 


SruBLAND, PH@BE AND PHYLLIS. 
Arthur’s two sisters who have practi- 
cally full control of Peter and Joan 
for several years after the death of 
his parents. They are both ardent 
femininists and educationists, and 
participate in “‘ the Stubland break 
back to colour,” dressing in pre- 
Raphaelite styles. Phoebeis author 
of several volumes of essays and 
poems; she also edits a monthly 
paper and is a militant suffragette. 
Joan and Peter. 


623. Srupy AND PROPAGANDA 
or Democracy, Tare. 11th and 
last chapter of Fourth Year; last 
two paragraphs reprinted as The 
Propaganda of the League (q.v.). 
Wells holds that the study and 
propaganda of democracy and of 
the League of Free Nations is the 
“duty of every school-teacher, 
every tutor, every religious teacher, 
every writer, every lecturer, every 
parent, every trusted friend through- 
out the world.” 


624. Srupy or Six, A. See Bib. 
II, 1907. The “six” are Burns, 
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Keir Hardie, Shaw, Webb, Hynd- 
man, and ‘‘ Me.” 


625. SuBTLE ExaAMINEE, THE. 
University Correspondent, Apr. 
15th, 1891. 


626. SuGGESTION FOR PENAL- 
ISING GERMANY’S COMMERCE, A. 
(Looking Ahead). Daily Chronicle, 
Feb. Ist, 1915. With the coming 
of peace and the resumption of 
trade, the devastated industrial 
areas of France, Belgium and Poland 
will be unable to compete with the 
undamaged industrial areas of Ger- 
many. Wells suggests that Great 
Britain should form a customs 
alliance with her allies, and “ set 
up a tariff against German goods 
in Great Britain, in all our Empire, 
and in the Empires of our Allies.” 
Such an alliance would not only 
protect the Allies at the end of the 
war; it would decrease Germany’s 
borrowing power and thus bring 
nearer the day of her defeat. 


Sumner, Frep. A soldier who 
seduces Hetty, Harry Smith’s first 
wife; the one child born to her 
is his. After she has been divorced 
he marries her, gambles away all his 
and her money, and joins a racing 
gang which blackmails bookmakers ; 
he is constantly drunk and Hetty 
finds him unendurable. When she 
leaves him he first threatens, and 
then shoots and kills, Harry Smith. 
Dream. 


627. Sums. Daily Mail, Dec. 
24th, 1897. 
_Sunperpunp, Lapy Agatna. 


An American widow who is “‘ enor- 
mously rich” with a “‘ disposition 
to profess wild intellectual passions.” 
Meeting the Bishop of Princhester 
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at a week-end party, she talks with 
him about ‘‘’iligion” (she speaks 
with ‘‘a pretty little weakness of 
the rs”). After the first vision 
he calls upon her in London and 
tells her something of his doubts 
and new beliefs. She follows him 
to Princhester, settles down there 
and becomes an active worker in 
the Church. When he secedes 
she asks to be allowed to help 
him in the spreading of his new 
religion, desiring to build him a 
‘Temple of the One T’ue God.” 
He realises that she will never under- 
stand him, and therefore refuses 
her offer. Soul of a Bishop. 


Sunray. The friend and lover 
of Sarnac; she is “very like” 
Hetty Marcus. Other men and 
women of the future mentioned in 
The Dream are Radiant and Star- 
light (a brother and sister, “* dark, 
handsome people of southern 
origin”’), and Willow and Firefly 
(‘‘ two fair women ” who are “ very 
much attached’ to them). These 
five form the audience for Sarnac’s 
story, with the later addition of 
the master of the guest-house 
where it is continued and com- 
pleted. They are quick-minded, 
healthy men and women, with 
“bare strong bodies,” very like 
the Utopians of Men Like Gods. 


627a. Sworp oF Pracr, THE. 
Daily Chronicle, Aug. 7th, 1914; 
2nd chapter in War that will End 
War. Written Aug. 3rd, 1914. 
Wells prophecies that while Russia 
holds Germany to the east and 


_ Britain keeps the seas, France, 


with our aid, should be over the 
Rhine within a tew months. When 
German Imperialism has _ been 
smashed (‘‘ within the next two or 
three months ”’) the Western Powers 
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will be able to organise to bring 
about a lasting world-peace. ‘Every 
sword that is drawn against Ger- 
many is a sword drawn for peace.” 


SypENHAM, Lapy CHARLOTTE. 
An aunt of Oswald Sydenham, “ one 
of those large, ignorant, ruthless, 
low-church, wealthy, and well-born 
ladies who did so much to make 
England what it was in the days 
before the Great War.” She has 
“a pale blond fuss of hair... a 
large, pale, freckled, square-featured 
face with two hard blue eyes... 
a harsh voice, slow, loud, and 
pitched in that note of arrogance 
which was the method of the 
ruling class in those.days.”” When 
her husband dies he makes Oswald 
his heir and Lady Charlotte’s 
trustee. Arthur Stubland sees her 
once and is rather impressed by 
her, and as a consequence makes 
her one of the four joint-guardians 
of Peter and Joan. Her only act 
for some years is to have them 
secretly christened, but in 1903 
she realises her responsibilities and 
has them kidnapped; they are 
rescued by Oswald, of whom she is 
in deadly fear. About 1912 she 
takes to politics, and is an opponent 
of the Insurance Act and of women’s 
suffrage. In 1914 she subscribes 
beyond her means to the Ulster 
rebellion funds, and after the out- 
break of war gives herself whole- 
heartedly to the persecution of all 
Germans not related to royalty. 
The food-shortage and the air- 
raids drive her to live in Ulster. 
Joan and Peter. 

Sypennam, Dotty. ; See Dolly 
Stubland. 

SypENHAM, OswaLp. A cousin 
of Dolly Sydenham. He enters the 
Navy as a midshipman, and at the 
age of twenty wins the V.C. by 
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throwing a live shell overboard 
during the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. It bursts in the air and 
shatters the right side of his face ; 
his eyesight is damaged and he has 
to leave the Navy. For a time 
he studies under Huxley at the 
Normal School of Science. In 1885 
he goes to Africa and remains there 
for three years under Harry John- 
ston. Returning to England, he 
falls in love with Dolly, goes back 
to Africa in an official position, and 
when next he sees her she is mar- 
ried to Arthur Stubland, and Peter 
has come into the world. Once 
he asks Dolly to run away with 
him, but she refuses ; he never sees 
her again. Under Arthur’s_ will 
he is one of the four guardians ; 
Dolly’s will gives him sole control. 
In 1903 he settles down to fulfil his 
duties as their guardian. He is 
irritated by the ignorance and 
narrow outlook of the majority 
of people in England, and comes 
to believe that education is the 
most important thing in the world. 
For several years he devotes him- 
self to the study of education, 
anxious to give his wards the 
best possible chances. With the 
outbreak of war in 1914, he tries to 
enlist, and at last goes to France 
as an officer in an African labour 
corps. He is wounded by a bomb 
and sent home before the end of 
1916. The children always call 
him Nobby from his resemblance 
to Peter’s doll. Joan and Peter. 


SypenHam, WILL. Dolly Syden- 
ham’s brother and the father of 
Joan Debenham. He is “a gross, 
white-faced literary man” who 
takes to ‘“‘scornful, reactionary 
journalism, dramatic criticism, musi- 
cal comedy lyrics, parody, and 
drink.” Joan and Peter. 
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Symposiums. Although Wells’s 
reply to one editor, “1 never sym- 
pose”? (John o’ London’s Weekly, 
Apr. 14th, 1920), neither was nor 
is entirely accurate, his contribu- 
tions in this direction have been 
comparatively few. Among them 
may be mentioned those on The 
Fiction of the Future (Ludgate 
Magazine, Sept., 1896); Zhe Decay 
of the Novel (Young Man, Jan., 
1903); The English House of the 
Future (Strand Magazine, Dec., 
1903) ; Authors at Work (Bookman, 
Nov., 1908); What Will England be 
Like wm 1930? (Strand Magazine, 
Aug., 1917); Why I Go to the 
Pictures (Daily Herald, May 10th, 
1919); Courage in the Writing of 
Fiction (Bookman, Oct., 1923) ; 
How Our Novelists Write Their 
Books (Strand Mayazine, Oct., 1924). 


628. SYNDICALISM OR CITIZEN- 
sHip. Daily Mail, June 7th, 1912; 
see What the Worker Wants, Bib. 
II, 1912. Syndicalism, Wells be- 
lieves, 1s an impossible social frag- 
mentation, and can only lead to 
social conflict. He denies that this 
is an age of specialisation. Puts 
forward the idea of national labour 
conscription, and insists that all 
possible irksome work must be 
done by labour-saving machinery in 
order to reduce the necessary hours 
of toil. “Not a Labour State 
do we want, nor a Servile State, 
but a powerful Leisure State of 
free men.” 


T 


629. TALE or THE TWENTIETH 
Century, A. Science Schools 
Journal, May, 1887. An absurd, 
high-spirited story of the appli- 
cation, with disastrous results, of a 
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perpetual motion invention to the 
London underground railways. 1600 
words. Signed S.B. (i.e., Septimus 
Browne). 


630. Tates oF Lire AND ADVEN- 
TuRE. A cheap edition published in 
1923 by W. Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 
London, of 21 short stories by 
Wells, selected by J. D Beresford. 
The second of three uniform 
volumes. The stories are: 1, The 
Argonauts of the Air; 2, In the 
Modern Vein ; 3, A Catastrophe ; 4, 
The Lost Inheritance ; 5, A Dealin 
Ostriches ; 6, Through a Window ; 
7, The Flying Man; 8, The Dira- 
mond Maker ; 9, The Hammerpond 
Park Burglary ; 10, The Jilting of 
Jane; 11, The Cone; 12, The 
Stolen Bacillus ; 13, The Lord of the 
Dynamos ; 14, The Treasure in the 
Forest; 15, The Obliterated Man ; 
16, A Slip Under the Microscope ; 
17, Jimmy Goggles the God; 18, 
Miss Winchelseas Heart ; 19, 
Filmer ; 20, Mr. Ledbetter’s Vaca- 
tion; 21, Mr. Brisher’s Treasure. 


631. TaLes oF SPACE AND TIME. 
See Bib. No. 16. 


632. TaLEs OF THE UNEXPECTED 
A cheap edition published in 1922 
by W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., 
London, of 15 short stories by Wells, 
selected by J. D. Beresford. The 
first ot three uniform volumes. The 
stories are: 1, The Remarkable Case 
of Davidson's Eyes ; 2, The Moth ; 
3, The Story of the Late Mr. Elve- 
sham ; 4, Under the Knife ; 5, The 
Plattner Story ; 6, The Crystal Egg ; 
1, The Man who could Work Mira- 
cles; 8, A Dream of Armageddon ; 
9, The New Accelerator ; 10, The 
Door in the Wall; 11, The Apple ; 
12, The Temptation of Harringay ; 
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13, (Mr.) Skelmersdale in Fairyland ; 
14, (The Story of) The Inexperienced 
Ghost ; 15, The Stolen Body. 


633. TaLes or WonpeER. A cheap 
edition published in 1923 by W. 
Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., London, of 
17 short stories by Wells, selected 
by J. D. Beresford. The third of 
three uniform volumes. The stories 
are: 1, In the Abyss; 2, Pollock 
and the Porroh Man; 3, The Tri- 
umphs of a Taxidermist ; 4, In the 
Avu Observatory ; 5, The Flowering 
of the Strange Orchid ; 6, Aipyornis 
Island; 7, The Sea Raiders; 8, 
The Red Room; 9, The Purple 
Pileus ; 10, The Star; 11, A Vision 
of Judgment; 12, The Valley of 
Spiders; 18, The Truth about 
Pyecraft ; 14, The Magic Shop ; 15, 
The Empire of the Ants; 16, The 
Country of the Blind; 17, The 
Beaut ful Suit. 


634, TALK WITH GRYLLOTALPA, 
A. Science Schools Journal, Feb., 
1887. In this discussion, arising 
from a picture, Wells holds that 
“* your duty to aid in the developing 
of humanity is a vast thing, doubt- 
less, but nearer, and every day 
before you, is your duty to serve 
your neighbour.” 700 words. 
Signed Septimus Browne. 


635. Tanxs. Daily Chronicle, 
Dec. 18th, 1916; 5th chapter of 
The Western War (q.v.). 


TARVRILLE, Lorp. A cousin of 
Lady Mary Christicn who tries to 
act as peace-maker between her 
brothers and husband and Stephen 
Stratton, his sympathies being en- 
tirely with the latter and Mary. 
Passionate Friends. One of his 
dinners which becomes “a marvel 
and a memory” is mentioned in 
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New Machiavelli. Lady Tarvrille 
appears in the latter book and again 
in Sir Isaac Harman. 


636. TEACHER AS STATESMAN, 
Tue. Torchbearer, July, 1924. 


Teppy. Mr. Britling’s secretary, 
“a pleasant young man with a lot 
of dark hair and fine blue eyes.” 
He lives in a small cottage near the 
Dower House, with his wife, their 
baby, and his sister-in-law, Cicely 
Corner. When war breaks out he 
joins the army as an officer. In the 
summer of 1915 he is reported 
missing and then killed, though 
actually he has been taken prisoner, 
escapes, and presently returns to 
Matching’s Hasy. His wife Letty, 
a “pretty young woman,” takes 
his place as secretary when he joins 
the army. Mr. Britling. 


637. TmeMPTATION oF HARRINGAY, 
Tue. St. James’s Gazette, Feb. 9th, 
1895; 7th tale in Stolen Bacillus. 
Harringay, an artist, paints a man’s 
head. It becomes increasingly 
unsatisfactory, finally waking to 
life and wiping the paint from its 
devil’s tace. It criticises bis work 
and offers him five masterpieces in 
exchange for his soul. Harringay 
steadfastly refuses, and after a 
struggle paints out the face with 
green enamel. 


637a. Ten Great DrIscovERIEs, 
Tue. See Zhe Release of Man. 5th 
essay in Vol. 27 of The Atlantic Edt- 
tion. Wells, discriminating between 
Discovery and Invention, maps out 
“man’s history into ten great 
phases of discovery.” They may 
be recorded briefly: 1, Implements ; 
2, Tabu; 3, Speech; 4, Fire; 5, 
Domestication of Animals; 6, Agri- 
culture, etc.; 7, Subjugation of 
Water; 8, Writing; 9, Finance; 
10, Oneness of the World. He sug- 
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gests Scientific World Economics 
and World Education as the next 
two discoveries. 


638. Ten Mosr_ Important 
Books In THE WorxD, Tue. John 
o London’s Weekly, Mar. 21st, 
Apr. 7th & 14th, 1923 (the last 
instalment under the title The 
Philosophers that Matter). In mak- 
ing his selection Wells stresses the 
word “ important ” and thinks most 
“not of delights but powers.” In 
each case he gives reasons for his 
choice, and dismisses reluctantly 
certain deserving claimants. He 
concludes: “ The ten most import- 
ant books does not mean necessarily 
the ten most important books to 
read.” His choice includes the 
following: 1, The Book of Isaiah ; 
2, Gospel of St. Mark; 3, “ The 
Great Learning”; 4, The Koran ; 
5, Plato’s “‘ Republic”; 6, Aris- 
totle’s ‘ History of Animals” ; 7, 
Marco Polo’s “ Travels”’ ; 8, Coper- 
nicus’s  ‘‘ Revolutions of the 
Heavens”; 9, Bacon’s ‘“‘ New 
Atlantis” ; 10, Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species.” 


639. TestrmonraL TO Books, A. 
Daily News, Nov. 22nd, 1915. 


640. Text-Book or Broioay. 
See Bib. No. 1. 


Trext-Book or Zootogy. See 
Bib. No. 1, note. 
641. “ THar Proptem!” Hen- 


ley House Magazine, Aug., 1891. 
Signed H. G. Wells. 


642. THrory or QuvuoraTIon, 
Tre. Pall Mall Gazette, Mar. 22nd, 
1894; 28th essay in Personal 
Matters. An argument against 
quotation, or, where it may be 
necessary, against acknowledged 
quotation. “The only honest 
method of quotation is plagiary.” 
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643. THEory oF THE PERPETUAL 
Discomrort oF Humanity, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, in 1893; 2nd of 
Select Conversations. The Uncle 
expounds a theory that humanity 
is doomed to perpetual discomfort 
through the non-fulfilment of 
reform until after the passing of the 
generation which each reform would 
have satisfied. 


THERE IS NO Peopte. Daily Mail, 
Apr. 9th, 1904; reprinted as Is 
There a People (q.v.). 


644. Tuines THAT LIVE on Mars, 
Tue. London Magazine, Mar., 
1908, and Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Mar., 1908. 


645. Tuirty SrrancEe STORIES. 
See Bib. No. 13. The tales in this 
volume are: 1, The Flowering of the 
Strange Orchid; 2, Apyornis 
Island; 3, The Plattner Story; 4, 
The Argonauts of the Air; 5, The 
Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham ; 6, 
The Stolen Bacillus; 7, The Red 
Room ; 8, A Moth (Genus Novo) ; 
9, In the Abyss; 10, Under the 
Knife; 11, The Reconciliation ; 12, 
A Slip under the Microscope; 13, 
In the Avu Observatory ; 14, The 
Triumphs of a Taxidermist ; 15, A 
Deal in Ostriches ; 16, The Rajah’s 
Treasure ; 17, The Story of David- 
son's Hyes ; 18, The Cone; 19, The 
Purple Pileus ; 20, A Catastrophe ; 
21, Le Mari Terrible; 22, The 
Apple; 23, The Sad Story of a 
Dramatic Critic; 24, The Jilting 
of Jane ; 25, The Lost Inheritance ; 
26, Pollock and the Porroh Man; 
27, The Sea Raiders ; 28, In the 
Modern Vein; 29, The Lord of the 
Dynamos ; 30, The Treasure in the 
“Forest. 


646. Tuts Mismry oF Boots. See 
Bib. No. 32. The pain caused by 
ill-made, ill-fitting, badly-repaired 
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boots is taken as one example of 
the foolish (because unnecessary) 
suffering brought about by the 
present system of private ownership 
of property. Wells finds a remedy 
tor this suffering in Socialism, which 
seems to him neither impossible nor 
against human nature, though he 
warns his reader that it will mean a 
revolution, a complete change, in the 
“everyday texture of life.’ (The 
substance of the third section is re- 
printed in Chapter 4 of New Worlds.) 

Tuomas. A footman at Shonts. 
He torments Bealby until the latter 
attacks him with a toasting fork 
and flies above-stairs from his 
pursuit. After Bealby’s disappear- 
ance he is sympathetic and dis- 
tressed. Bealby. 

647. THoucuT In THE MODERN 
Strate. 10th chapter in Mankind. 
“ Literature is a vitally necessary 
function of the modern state.’’ 
Wells suggests a scheme for the 
state endowment of general litera- 
ture—a scheme which, however, he 
repudiates in the Preface to the 1914 
edition. 

648. THoucuts From H. G. 
WELLS. Selected by Elsie E. Morton. 
See Bib. II, 1913. a 

THoucuTs oN A Bap Heap. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Mar. Ist, 1895 ; 
reprinted as Incidental Thoughts on 
a Bald Head (q.v.). 


649. THoucuTs ON CHEAPNESS 
AND MY AUNT CHARLOTTE. New 
Budget, May 17th, 1895 ; Ist essay 
in Personal Matters. Protests against 
the handing down from one genera- 
tion to another of ancient household 
goods so valuable that one lives in 
daily terror of breaking or damaging 
them. ‘‘ For my part I love cheap 
things, trashy things . . . things as 
vulgar as primroses, and as transi- 
tory aS a morning’s frost.” 
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650. THREATENED UNIVERSITY, 
Tue. Saturday Review, Dec. 14th, 
1895. A page letter to the editor. 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS. 5th 
chapter of Anticipations of a World 
Peace ; reprinted from section 2 of 
Getting the League Idea Clear in 
Relation to Imperialism (q.v.). 


651. Turoveu A Microscope. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 31st, 1894 ; 
34th essay in Personal Matters. An 
account of the minute but curious 
living creatures which may be found 
in a single drop of water, touching 
in semi-humorous fashion upon 
their manner of existence. 


652. Toroucu a Winpow. See 
At a Window. 6th tale in Stolen 
Bacillus. During his convalescence, 
Bailey’s chief amusement is to watch 
through his bedroom window the 
boats and people which pass up and 
down the river outside. The cul- 
mination of his interest comes when 
a Malay runs amuck and is pursued. 
The chase passes from side to side 
of his limited view, ending in his 
room with the killing of the 
madman. 


653. Taus Far. Daily Mail, Nov. 
23rd, 1921; 12th chapter in Wash- 
ington. Summary of the first ten 
days of the Conference. It must 
become a “ Recurrent World Con- 
ference ”’ or all its effect and purpose 
will be lost and forgotten. 


654. TipstankaR. See Bib. No. 
54. 

655. TipyInc up THE LANGUAGE 
Question. With Particular Refer- 


ence to Russian. Daily Chronicle, 
June 6th, 1916. 

656. Time Macuinr, Tur. See 
Bib. No. 4. This brief novel opens 
at the Time Traveller’s Richmond 
home with the Traveller expounding 
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a theory of Time as the Fourth 
Dimension. He shows his small 
circle of friends first a working- 
model of, and then the actual, Time 
Machine. A week laterthe narrator 
goes again to Richmond, and this 
time the Traveller tells them ot his 
first and only flight into time. On 
the saddle of the machine he had 
flung himself far into futurity, 
stopping at the year 802701 A.D. 
He finds the Thames valley a 
magnificent garden; London has 
disappeared save for gigantic but 
crumbling palaces of granite and 
marble and aluminium. Mankind 
has differentiated into two races, 
the Eloi and the Morlocks. The 
Eloi are fragile, childlike people and, 
with the exception of Weena, a girl 
he saves from drowning, take little 
interest in him or in his machine, 
The latter is mysteriously stolen, 
and it is only then that he realises 
the existence of the Morlocks, a 
bestial people who live in caverns 
and passages beneath the surface of 
the earth, allowing the Eloi to 
possess the earth on sufferance, 
teeding and clothing them from long 
habit, and preying upon them for 
their meat. After several adven- 
tures with the Morlocks, during one 
of which Weena is killed, he 
recovers the Machine and travels 
once more into the future, until 
more than thirty millions of years 
have passed and the earth has at 
last come to rest with one tace to 
the dull red sun, now so near as to 
obscure one tenth ot the sky. Then 
he comes back, stopping his 
machine at eight o’clock on the 
evening of the day of his departure. 
Most of his guests incline to thé 
belief that his tale is “a gaudy 
he” and a few days later he sets out 
again with camera and knapsack 
to secure proof of the reality of his 
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time-travelling. From the instant 
of his departure he is never seen 
again. 


Time TRAVELLER, THE. A scienti- 
fic inventor and writer upon physical 
optics, ‘‘ one of those men who are 
too clever to be believed.” His 
story of his adventures in the far 
distant future form the greater part 
of The Time Machine. 


ToILERS IN THE WRECKAGE. 
(Russia in the Shadows, 4). Sunday 
Express, Nov. 21st, 1920 ; reprinted 
as The Creative Effort in Russia 


(q.v.). 


657. Tono-Buncay. See Bib. 
No. 37. This novel is the auto- 
biography of George Ponderevo, 
only son of the housekeeper at 
Bladesover House, where he spends 
his holidays. Here he plays with 
the young cousins of Lady Drew— 
Beatrice Normandy, whom he loves, 
and her step-brother, Archie Gar- 
vell. He fights with Garvell and 
is sent away, finally being appren- 
ticed to his uncle, Edward Pon- 
derevo, a Wimblehurst chemist. 
The uncle, owing to an unlucky 
speculation, has to sell his shop. 
George stays on with his successor 
until, winning a scholarship, he 
goes to London as a student at the 
South Kensington Technical School. 
He meets Ewart, an old school 
friend, and Marion Ramboat, with 
whom he falls in love. Edward 
Ponderevo, using some trust money 
he is holding for George, markets 
a new patent medicine, ‘“ Tono- 
Bungay,” pushing its sale by exten- 
sive advertising. George joins him 
as general organiser. The business 
is a great financial success and 
George is able to marry. He and 
Marion do not get on together, and 
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she divorces him after some trouble 
over Effie Rink, a typist. Edward, 
unable to restrain himself, enters 
upon fresh enterprises, each of, 
which seems to pay well; he goes 
on and on, floating new companies 
and amalgamating old ones and 
revivifying them. His old style of 
living fails to satisfy him, and he 
wanders from Camden Town, via 
Redgauntlet Mansions, Beckenham 
and Chislehurst, to his last home, 
Lady Grove. Even this last is not 
enough, and he commences but 
never completes the building of an 
immense mansion at Crest Hill. 
He strives to acquire “ Style and 
Savoir Faire,” to become a member 
of Society ; the possibility of buying 
a title attracts him. George, mean- 
while, takes up the study of aerial 
navigation at Lady Grove, and 
after experiments with gliders 
builds his first navigable balloon, 
Lord Roberts’ Alpha. It meets 
with disaster, but he sets about the 
making of its successor. Beatrice 
Normandy comes into his life again, 
and he finds that he still loves her. 
She consents to marry him, but 
evades any definite arrangement 
and then withdraws her promise. 
A financial crisis arises, Edward is 
threatened with disaster, and George 
sails for West Africa to steal a boat- 
load of quap, a rare and valuable 
mineral deposit of which they have 
heard. Up to a certain point the 
expedition is successful; the ship 
is loaded with its precious cargo and 
evades the guarding gunboat only 
to sink at sea some distance north 
of Cape Verde. The crew are 
picked up by a homeward-bound 
liner, and George arrives in England 
to find his uncle’s bankruptcy 
placarded all over the country. He 
sees Edward, and then goes to his 
Aunt Susan at Lady Grove. Here 
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he is followed by his harassed and 
weary uncle, bankrupt and forger, 
driven from London by the continual 
questioning of his creditors. George, 
hoping to save him from the law, 
flies with him to France in the Lord 
Roberts B. They reach an inn in 
Luzon Gare, and there Edward, 
after a few days’ illness, succumbs 
to a fever and dies. George returns 
to England and attempts to 
straighten out his uncle’s involved 
affairs. He meets Beatrice, now 
Lord Carnaby’s mistress, but though 
she loves George she will not marry 
him. For a few days they meet, 
lovers frankly and openly, and then 
she leaves him for ever. He turns 
again to engineering end becomes 
a builder of destroyers. The last 
chapter describes the trial run of 
X2, “ my latest and best,” down the 
Thames from above Hammersmith 
Bridge past Westminster, the Em- 
bankment, St. Paul’s, London 
Bridge, the Tower, and so “ dream- 
ing into the night out upon the wide 
North Sea.” 


“ Tono-Buneay.” The patent 
medicine, “ slightly injurious rub- 
bish,” which forms the first founda- 
tion of Kdward Ponderevo’s fortune, 
and gives a title to George Pon- 
derevo’sautobiography. Itis made 
in various forms and strengths, but 
essentially it is “‘ mischievous trash, 
slightly stimulating, aromatic and 
attractive, likely to become a bad 
habit and train people in the 
habitual use of stronger tonics.” 
Tono- Bungay. 


Toomer, Horace. A friend of 
George Brumley. The “ spirit of 
scurrility incarnate,” yet doing his 
best to be an English gentleman, he 
finds “relief in attacking with a 
merciless energy all that was new, 
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all that was critical, all those fresh 
and nobler tentatives that admit of 
unsavoury interpretations.” Sur 
Isaac Harman. Mentioned in Ann 
Veronica and New Machiavelli as 
one of the “ giant leaders ” of the 
Fabian Society. 


658. TopoGRAPHICAL. lst chapter 
of Modern Utopia. Only a planet 
similar to this earth will suffice for 
the creation of a modern Utopia. 
The Owner of the Voice and the 
botanist, transferred from this world 
to that of Utopia “by an act of 
the imagination,” descend from the 
Lucendro Pass into strange new 
surroundings. The language of 
Utopia is discussed. 


659. Trarric AND REBUILDING. 
Eye Witness, June 22nd, 1911; 
13th essay in An Englishman. 
Considers the London traffic pro- 
blem and the idea of a railway 
clearing house. He asks: “ Do 
we want London rebuilt ?” and if 
so, need it necessarily be rebuilt 
upon its present site ? 


TRAFFORD, Mrs. The mother of 
Richard Trafford, and widow of a 
brilliant pathologist who died before 
he was thirty. She devotes herself, 
from the day of her husband’s 
death, to educating their only child 
to follow in his steps. She helps 
him in his work and encourages him 
to talk to her of everything which 
interests him. When he marries 
Marjorie she refuses to live with 
them, and when he tells her of his 
decision to go to Labrador she 
persuades him to take his wife with 
him. Marriage. 
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TRAFFORD, RicuarD ANDREW 
Gopwin. “One of those rare 
scientific men who really ought to 
be engaged in scientific research,” 
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a man with a mind like “some 
insatiable corrosive,” “* extraordin- 


ary fertile in exasperating alterna- 
tive hypotheses.” When the story 
begins he is twenty-six years old, 
a tall, fair, blue-eyed, good-looking 
man, Professor of Physics at the 
Romeike College and a Doctor of 
Science; later he becomes an F.R.S. 
He and Marjorie have four children, 
Margharita, Godwin, Richard and 
Edward. See Marriage. 


660. TRaGeDY oF CoLour, THE. 
llth chapter of Future in America. 
Wells, despite the general American 
prejudice against the negro, finds 
something very likeable in these 
gentle, simple-mannered, dark- 
skinned people. Particularly does he 
admire the “steadfast effort” of 
hundreds among the black popu- 
lation to keep a hold upon civilisa- 
tion and to gain refinement and 
learning. He quotes part of a 
conversation with Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


661. TRAIL OF VERSAILLES, THE. 
Daily Mail, Nov. 10th, 1921; 3rd 
chapter in Washington. Traces 
certain parallels between the con- 
ference at Versailles and that at 
Washington ; Wells considers the 
absence ot Germany and Russia a 
grave omission. 


662. TRANSFIGURATION OF Por- 
cHucK, Tue. Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 25th, 1894. 


663. Transit oF Mercury, THE. 
Saturday Review, Nov. 24th, 1894. 
Unsigned. Discusses the recent 
transit. 


664, TREASURE IN THE Forest, 
Tue. Pall Mall Budget, about 
1894 ; last tale in Stolen Bacillus ; 
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10th in Country of the Blind. Two 
British wastrels somewhere in the 
East murder a Chinaman to gain 
possession of a treasure chart. They 
seek for and find the store of gold, 
only to be killed by the poisoned 
thorns which guard the treasure. 


665. TrrumpH oF France, THE. 
See H.G. Wells on the Ruhr Triumph, 
drd article in Year of Prophesying. 
Writing on the occasion of a French 
victory in the Ruhr, Wells com- 
ments on “ the centuries old policy 
of French predominance in the 
European world.” He _ protests 
against France’s aggressive militar- 
ism. : 


666. TRIuMPHS OF A TAXIDER- 
MIST, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, about 
1894; 4th tale in Stolen Bacillus. 
Some professional reminiscences of a 
Taxidermist. 


667. Triviatiry or Democracy 
AND THE FEMININE INFLUENCE IN 
Pourtics, THX. Westminster 
Gazette, Aug. 23rd, 1924; 51st 
article in Year of Prophesying. A 
conversation with an un-named 
friend who holds that a democracy 
as a whole can only understand and 
be serious about very trivial things. 
The “ big things of human life”’ are 
going to be “managed in some 
other fashion”? than through Par- 
liament. “ Thus my friend and I 
found it very difficult to gainsay 
him.” 


668. TRouBLE oF Lirr, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 2nd, 1894 ; 
2nd essay in Personal Matters. A 
protest against the Bothers of Life— 
washing, shaving, answering letters, 
talking to people. Kuphemia is 
mentioned as the “ Bother Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”’ 
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669. True Fortune Tr.Luine. 
Daily Mail, June 7th, 1906. 


670. TrutH Axsour_ GISSING, 
Tue. Rhythm, Dec., 1912 (Lit. 
Sup.). A criticism of two books 
about Gissing ; a critical study by 
Frank Swinnerton, and ‘‘ The Pri- 
vate Life of Henry Maitland,” by 
Morley Roberts. 


671. Trura ABout PyeEcrart, 
Tue. Strand Magazine, Apr., 1903 ; 
4th tale in Twelve Stories ; 28th in 
Country of the Blind. Pyecratt, the 
“ fattest clubman in London,” takes 
an Eastern medicine in order to 
“lose weight.” Almost instantane- 
ously, without any other change, he 
becomes so light that he floats up 
against the ceiling of hisroom. His 
friend overcomes the difficulty by 
suggesting underclothing sewn with 
discs of lead. 


672. TRUTH AND THE TEETO- 
TALER. Morning Post, Nov. 21st, 
1901. Review of ‘‘ Alcoholism,” 
by Archdall Reid. 


Tst-Purr. One of the two Selen- 
ites sent by the Grand Lunar to 
guard and study Cavor. He is one 
of the erudite class and has a pear- 
shaped head. Men in the Moon. 


673. TWELVE STORIES AND A 
Dream. See Bib. No. 23. 


TweLve Trustees, THe. Origin- 
ally a body of men chosen by Warm- 
ing to hold Graham’s wealth, their 
successors become as the White 
Council, through the acquisition of 
property, the rulers of the earth. 
Fearing to lose their power when 
Graham wakens they decide to 
poison him, but are prevented and 
finally overthrown by Ostrog. 
Sleeper Wakes, 
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674. Twenty-Four PortTRAITS. 
See Bib. IT, 1920. 


675. Two Cuter Dancers, THE. 
New York World, in Feb., 1908. 


Two Possipruittes. Daily Ex- 
press, Dec. 6th, 1921 ; reprinted as 
A Reminder about War (q.v.). 


676. Two Srupies in Dis- 
APPOINTMENT. 10th chapter of 
Future in America. A discussion of 
a certain “ quality of harshness ” 
which seems to appear and dis- 
appear amid the general kindliness 
and hospitality of America. Wells 
gives point to his remarks by 
quoting the cases of MacQueen and 
Gorki. 


677. Two Ways, THe. Nation, 
Sept. 12th, 1914 ; reprinted only in 
translation (see Tidstankar). Con- 
siders the conditions ‘‘ under which 
a pacifist civilisation may hope to 
destroy its antagonist without com- 
plete loss of its own character in the 
process.” Wells finds a way in the 
organisation of pacifist states to 
“control and watch the manufac- 
ture of explosives and weapons” 
all over the world. He advocates 
a period of state service for every 
citizen and the financial control of 
the Press to render it unbribeable. 
Reply to a criticism by John Bailey, 
Oct. 3rd. 


Two Ways or Women, Tue. 
Daily News, May 20th, 1916; 
reprinted as What the War is doing 
for Women (q.v.). 


U 


678. Ubiquitous Gop. Satur- 
day Review, June 22nd, 1895, 
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Unsigned. Gold, in one form or 
another, exists practically every- 
where. When the present sources 
of supply run out, science will be 
able to extract it from “ fields and 
rocks and gardens.” 


Ucu-Lomr. The hero of A Story 
of the Stone Age. One of the Sons of 
Uya, he is driven away from the 
tribe because of his love for Eudena ; 
finally he kills Uya and becomes 
chief. 


Ua.iest Taine In Lonpon, THe. 
Pall Mall Gazette and Pall Mall 
Budget, April 12th, 1894;  re- 
printed as The Man with a Nose 
(q.v.). 


Uncts, An. A middle-aged bache- 
lor, the author’s paternal uncle, who 
having attained wealth and dis- 
tinction in South Africa comes to 
London, where he is a constant 
companion of his nephew. He .is 
talkative with an “irresponsible 
gaiety,’ and has a low opinion of 
many of the fashions and conven- 
tions of the period which he ex 
presses in Select Conversations 
Eventually he marries Mrs. Har- 
borough and his conversations come 
to an end. 


679. UNDER THE Kyirz. New 
Review, Jan., 1896; 6th tale in 
Plattner Story ; 12th in Country oJ 
the Blind. The narrator, while under- 
going an operation, has a dream in 
which he dies. His spirit hangs 
motionless, unfeeling, in space, while 
the earth, bearing his deserted body 
spins away from him; his mind 
moves more and more slowly, until 
a thousand years pass in what seems 
no more than a second. The earth, 
the planets, the stars, fall away from 
him until the universe of matter is 
no more than a vanishing point of 
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light. Then across the gulf of 
blackness appears a shadowy hand 
holding a rod ; a face is seen above 
the hand and a great voice sounds ! 
He wakes to find that the operation 
has been successful. 


680. Unpyine Fire, Tur. See 
Bib. No. 68. A modern adaptation 
of the Book of Job; there is a 
Prologue in Heaven, the scene of 
the rest of the story is a lodging 
house at Sundering-on-Sea. Satan 
wagers with God that Man, beset 
by trouble, will not ‘‘ even remem- 
ber God.” God tells Satan to “ try 
Man to the uttermost. See if he is 
indeed no more than_a little stir 
amid the slime, a fuss in the mud 
that signifies nothing.” Job Huss, 
borne down by pain and trouble, is 
staying in the dingy apartments of 
Mrs. Croome at Sea View. Until 
lately the well-known and successful 
headmaster of Woldingstanton, a 
great and modern public-school in 
Nortolk, misfortune has attacked 
him on every side. Two boys die 
at the school during an epidemic, 
two more are burnt to death in a 
school fire; an assistant master is 
killed in a laboratory explosion. 


Huss’s savings are lost by his. 


solicitor’s speculations, and he and 
his wife receive the news of their 
only son’s death in France. Huss, 
suffering from an internal pain, 
visits a Dr. Barrack who diagnoses 
his trouble as cancer and advises an 
immediate operation. Mrs. 
makes things worse by blaming him 
for all that has happened. Upon 
the morning of the operation he is 
visited by Sir Eliphaz Burrows, 
William Dad (governors of the 
school), and Joseph Farr, head of 
the technical section. The two 
governors are anxious that Farr 
should take Huss’s place as head- 
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master. The greater part of the 
book is a record of the conversation 
between Huss and his visitors ; 
knowing that the operation may be 
fatal he speaks to them as fully and 
sincerely as possible. He discusses 
the task of the teacher, reviews his 
life-work, and shows how it would 
all be nullified and frustrated by 
the appointment of Farr as his 
successor. Together they bring 
under discussion religion, theology, 
the beauty and cruelty of Nature, 
the apparent indifference of God, 
immortality, and spiritualism. Dr. 
Klhu Barrack, who has come in to 
prepare his patient, joins in the 
argument and states his idea of a 
Process beyond the comprehension 
of and indifferent to Man. Huss 
tells them that, in spite of their 
varying ideas, the four of them are 
alike in that they submit to things 
as they are; he alone does not 
submit, rebelling by the spirit of 
God within him. God, not all- 
powerful, struggles through Man to 
attain the organised unity of the 
world that, competition, hatred, 
rivalry thrown aside, the race may 
sweep forward to ever new triumphs. 
The conversation is interrupted at 
last by the arrival of Sir Alpheus 
Mengo, the specialist who is to 
perform the operation. While 
under chloroform Mr. Huss has a 
dream in which he is Job, sitting for 
ever outside the ancient city of Uz, 
arguing with LEliphaz, Bildad, 
Zophar and Elihu. And there he 
—Man—talks with Satan and with 
God. God tells him that if only he 
has courage there lies within him 
the power to rule all things. He 
wakes from his dream. Three weeks 
pass. The operation has been suc- 
cessful and with the removal of the 
morbid growth his full strength 
returns. In France victory seems 
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at hand. A distant cousin has died 
and left him a considerable fortune. 
The other governors and old boys 
of the school—led by Kenneth 
Burrows, the nephew of Sir Eliphaz 
—protest against the attempt to 
put Farr in his place. And finally 
there comes news that his son, 
though a prisoner, is alive. 


681. UnirepD States, FRANCE, 
Brirain, AND Russia, THE. (Look- 
ing Ahead.) Daily Chronicle, Apr. 
15th, 1916; reprinted, with World 
Languages (q.v.), a8 the 10th chapter 
in What is Coming? Speculates 
upon the future development of 
these four countries ‘‘ whose 
destinies are likely to become more 
closely interwoven than their past 
histories have been.” The three 
prime necessities for the propagation 
of understanding and intercourse 
between these countries are (1) a 
lingua-franca, (2) a knowledge of 
one another, and (3) a more access- 
ible English language. Suggests the 
founding of a national publishing 
house to provide an abundant 
supply of English and French and 
Russian books in both Russian and 
Latin ty pe. 


University or Lonpon HE1z0- 
TION ADDRESSES. See Nos. 146, 147, 
148 & 745. See also No. 314. 


682. UNkNowN SOLDIER OF THE 
GREAT Wak, Tue. Daily Mail, Nov. 
12th, 1921 ; 4th chapter in Washing- 
ton. Dated Nov. llth. Referring 
to the burial of Unknown Soldiers 
in many countries, Wells attempts 
a portrait of the Unknown Soldier 
of all the countries which fought in 
the late war. : 


683. UnsuspEcteD MAsTERPIECE, 
An. See Upon an Egg. 10th of the 
Select Conversations. The uncle 
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discourses (for his nephew’s benefit) 
upon a stale egg. 


Unwin. The “abject confiden- 
tial maid” of Lady Charlotte 
Sydenham. She, anxious to help 
her sister, Mrs. Pybus, suggests the 
kidnapping of Joan and Peter to 
her mistress. Joan and Peter. 


Upon an Eee. Pall Mall Gazette 
and Pall Mall Budget, June 7th, 
1894; reprinted as An Unsus- 
pected Master pvece (q.v.). 


684. Usr or Iprats, Tue. Pall 
Mali Gazette, about 1893; 3rd of 
the Select Conversations. The ideal 
must be kept a refreshing contrast 
to reality ; it must never be allowed 
to become an inconvenience. 


685. Utopian Economics. 38rd 
chapter in Modern Utopia. A study 
of money, local administration, 
economics, personal property and 
machinery in a modern Utopia. 
The Owner of the Voice and the 
botanist breakfast at the inn, and 
leave it to wander along the 
Urseren Valley. 


686. Uropranisms. A series of 5 
articles printed in the Daily Mail, 
March to June, 1905. The special 
titles are: 1, Garden Cities; 2, 
A Cottage in a Garden; 3, State 
Babies ; 4, Joint Households; 5, 
A Woman’s Day in Utopia. 


Vv 


687. Varn Man anv nis Monv- 
MENT, THE. Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 
3rd, 1895. 


688. VALLEY oF SprpERs, THE. 
Pearson’s Magazine, March, 1903; 
3rd tale in Twelve Stories ; 26th in 
Country of the Bund. Three men, 


VER 


riding in pursuit of a girl, come into 
a valley where they are attacked by 
great spiders which drift down the 
wind in webs like balls of thistle- 
down, letting down clinging stream- 
ers and attacking their prey from 
above. Two men escape, leaving 
the third to his fate. There is only 
one horse lett, so the leader kills 
the second man and rides back, 
abandoning the chase. 


VERRAL, Epwarp. The wealthy 
son of a deceased Four Towns land- 
owner. He elopes with Nettie 
Stuart, the daughter of his mother’s 
head gardener ; after the Change he 
marries her. Days of the Comet. 


689. Very Fine Art oF Micro- 
Tomy, THe. Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 
24th, 1894. 


690. VETERAN CRICKETER, THE. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Apr. 5th. 1894 ; 
15th essay in Personal Matters. A 
character sketch of an old cricketer, 
once a famous professional, now 
reduced by old age and sciatica to 
umpiring in local matches. He is 
contemptuous of modern cricket 
and abounds in reminiscences of 
the old days of his own glory. 


Vicag or CHEasinc EYEBRIGHT, 
Tur. “ One of the least innovating 
of vicars, a most worthy, plump, 
ripe, and conservative-minded little 
man.” He plays a considerable 
part in the life of young Caddles. 
Food of the Gods. 


691. Vision oF JUDGMENT, A. 
Butterfly, Sept, 1899, signed 
D.O.; 22nd story in Country of 
the Blind. The whole population 
of the earth stand before God 
on the Day of Judgment. Ahab, 
the Tyrannous Man, is placed upon 
the palm of God’s hand, a figure of 
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dignity “daring no lies, daring no 
pleas, but telling the truth of my 
iniquities before a]l mankind.’ Then 
the Recording Angel reads from his 
book not only the king’s greater sins 
but his smaller misdeeds, until Ahab 
weeps with outraged vanity and is 
driven to seek refuge in God’s sleeve. 
Next comes a Saint, boasting of his 
“holy discomforts.” Again the 
Angel reads, and the Saint joins 
Ahab in the sleeve. Where pre- 
sently comes all mankind, into “ the 
shadow of the robe of God’s 
charity.” 


VISION OF THE WORLD OF THE 
Future, A. Daily Express, Dec. 
19th, 1921; reprinted as the 1st 
half of What a Stably Organised 
World Peace Means for Mankind 


(q.v.). 


Voice oF America, THE. Sun- 
day Express, Dec. llth, 1921; 
reprinted as America’s Role in World 
Peace (q.v.). 


692. Voice or Nature, THE. 
4th chapter in Modern Utopia. The 
visitors meet a talkative man, an 
“ apostle of Nature.’ He criticises 
Utopia, and refuses to believe that 
a still more unsatisfactory world 
can exist. 


Voutes, Mr. Uncle to Miriam 
Larkins, whom he “ gives away ” at 
Mr. Polly’s wedding. He is a 
licensed victualler and makes the 
social arrangements. A fat, deters 
mined, genial man. Mr. Polly. 


WwW 


Wanppy. Arthur Kipps’s paternal 
grandfather; he leaves Kipps 
£26,000 when he dies. His son, 
Kipps’s father, died in Australia 
“‘ years and years” before. Kupps. 
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693. Watcore. Science Schools 
Journal, Dec., 1888 and Jan., 1889. 
A tale of an 18th century Chritsmas 
Eve. Edwin, his cousin Claude, 
and Vitzelley, a friend, discuss the 
mysterious disappearance, just one 
year before, of Kdwin’s_ elder 
brother, Sir Harry. As the clock 
strikes twelve, a parrot in the room 
cries out words which accuse Edwin 
of Harry’s murder. Edwin con- 
fesses, kills the parrot, and commits 
suicide. 


Wark Atone THE THAMES Em- 
BANKMENT, A. See Bib. No. 34a. 


Watiace, Lionert. A_ brilliant 
politician whose life is haunted by 
memories of a garden which once, 
as a child, he entered through a 
door in a wall. He tells the story 
of his experiences to an old school 
friend, Redmond. See Zhe Door 
in the Wall. 


WALSHINGHAM, HELEN. Daughter 
of a Folkestone solicitor, member of 
a “county family. Related to the 
Karl of Beaupres.” She is a dark, 
slender girl, “‘ as beautiful as most 
beautiful people.’ Kipps  wor- 
ships her from a distance for a 
long while, and after inheriting 
his fortune is engaged to her for 
some time. After his marriage 
to Ann Pornick, she elopes with a 
married man. Kuipps. 


WatsuIncHam, Younc. Helen’s 
brother, a slender, dark young man 
with “fluctuating resemblances to 
the young Napoleon.” He reads 
Nietzsche and thinks “ that in all 
probability he was the Non-Moral 
Overman referred to by that writer. 
He wore fairly large-sized hats.” 
When Kipps puts his money in his 
charge he speculates with it, loses 
it all, and “ takes *is’ook.” Kipps. 
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Wampacu, Bisnop. The Rev. 
Mr. Parchester tells him of the 


sound and the vision he has heard 
and seen. The Bishop, who has 
long been jealous of the rector, 
advises him to see a doctor and 
take a long rest. Story of the 
Last Trump. 


694. WANTED, A STATESMAN OF 
ImpertaAL Poxicy. Daily Chron- 
icle, June 14th, 1917; 1st section 
of Getting the League Idea Clear in 
Relation to Imperialism. Originally 
sent to The Times, it was rejected 
as “ being altogether too revolution- 
ary.” It points out that the British 
Empire as it exists to-day is a 
‘* provisional thing” which “ must 
give place ultimately to the higher 
synthesis of a world league.” 


War-Aims Controversy, THE. 
6th chapter of Anticipations of a 
World Peace ; a reprint of Section 
3 of Getting the League Idea Clear 
in Relation to Imperialism, and 
The War Aims of the Allies Com- 
pactly Stated. 


694a. War AIMS OF THE ALLIES 
Compactty Sratep, THE. 6th 
chapter in Fourth Year. A “ plain 
statement of the essential cause 
and process of the war.” World 
peace must be established by unity, 
which is only obtainable by means 
of a league of free nations, or by 
the absolute dominance of one 
state. 


695. War AND Common SENSE. 
See Bib. No. 47. The three articles 
reprinted in this pamphlet are: 
1, The Common Sense of Conscrip- 
tion.; 2, “ Put Not Your Trust in 
Dreadnoughts.” ; 3, The Balance 
of Present and Future. See each 
of these titles. 
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War Anpd Soctatism, Tue. See 699. War in Itaty, THe. (Aug- 
Bib. No. 53a. ust, 1916). 2nd part of War and 
the Future. In three chapters: 1, 


696. WaR AND THE FUvTuURE. 
See Bib. No. 62. An account of a 
short tour made by Wells on the 
French and Italian fronts in the 
late summer of 1916. First he 
visits Italy, seeing the fighting upon 
the Isonzo and among the moun- 
tains; he meets the King of Italy. 
Returning to France (where, on 
his way to Italy, he had previously 
met General Joffre) he visits the 
ruins of Fricourt, Dompierre, Arras 
and Soissons. From the base at 
Amiens he goes right up to the 
front line trenches.“ Near Paris 
he visits a large shell factory, and 
upon his return to England is 
permitted to see the newly-invented 
Tanks. The last section of the 
book is devoted to a consideration 
of contemparary thought upon ques- 
tions raised by the war. Here the 
writer gives his first clear statement 
of the conception of God as the 
King of a world-system of republican 
states. The titles of the four 
sections of this book are: 1, The 
Passing of the Effigy; 2, The War 
an Italy; 3, The Western War; 
4, How People Think about the War. 


697. WaR AND THE WORKERS, 
Tue. See Bib. II, 1918. 


698. War Economics. An Open 
Letter. Daily Chronicle, May 2nd, 
1916. “The following letter by 
Mr. H. G. Wells addressed to Sir 
Hedley le Bas was called forth by 
an invitation to the novelist to 
write in support of the National 
War Savings Committee, the official 
organisation formed to promote 
economy in private expenditure 
during the war.” Kditor’s note. 


The Isonzo Front ; 2, The Mountain 
War; 3, Behind the Front. See 
each of these titles. 


700. WAR IN THE AlR, Tor. See 
Bib. No. 35. Bert Smallways, part- 
ner in the insolvent firm of Grubb 
and Smallways, bicycle agents and 
general repairers, is the one pro- 
pressive member of an unpro- 
gressive family. His elder brother, 
Tom, is content to stay at home and 
dig his garden, but Bert goes rushing 
about the country first on a racing- 
and later on a motor- cycle. The 
latter, his last asset, meets with 
disaster one Whit-Monday, while, 
Bert all unwitting, the war-clouds 
gather about the world. Bert and 
Grubb give up the shop and decide 
to tour the South Coast as masked 
minstrels, “‘ young men of family 
doing it for a lark.” They begin 
at Dymchurch, but their first per- 
formance is interrupted by the 
arrival of a balloon belonging to 
Butteridge, the tamous inventor 
of a flying-machine. Bert is acci- 
dentally carried away, alone in the 
basket, by the balloon, which drifts 
eastward over the North Sea to be 
shot down in an immense German 
aeronautic park in Franconia. The 
Germans believe him to be Butter- 
idge, and in a dazed condition he 
is hurried on board the “ Vater- 
land,” flagship of a great air-fleet 
which is just starting for America, 
the first move in a German bid for 
world-supremacy. His identity is 
discovered too late; he is made 
to hand over the plans of the Butter- 
idge machine (found in the balloon 
basket) but not before he has 
made rough copies of them. From 
the “‘ Vaterland ” he sees the Battle 
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of the North Atlantic and the 
terrible air-bombardment of New 
York. Disabled in a battle with 
American aeroplanes, the German 
flagship, caught in a storm, drifts 
to Labrador, whence the crew are 
rescued, after some days, by the 
“Graf Zeppelin.” Meanwhile the 
whole world has risenin war. With 
the news ot the launching of the 
German air-fleet, the Asiatic ships 
take to the air east and west, ap- 
pearing simultaneously over Amer- 
ica and India, where the natives 
rise in revolt against the British. 
All Europe is plunged into a chaos 
of aerial battles and bombardments. 
At the Battle of Niagara (which 
Bert, lett behind in the emergency, 
watches from the ground) the Ger- 
man fleet is disbanded by the 
Asiatics. He takes refuge on Goat 
Island, where he is made a prisoner 
by the smashing of the bridge. 
The German flag-ship, the “‘ Hohen- 
zollern,” is brought down on the 
island, and Prince Karl Albert, 
the German commander, and an 
officer, become fellow prisoners. 
They quarrel, and Bert shoots the 
Prince; the officer is drowned in 
attempting to escape across the 
broken bridge. Bert escapes on an 
Asiatic flying-machine and comes 
down near an American village. 
He reveals the fact that he has 
copies of the Butteridge plans 
and is at once rushed off to the 
President. But now the whole 
world is in chaos, the fabric of 
civilisation is dropping to pieces, 
the earth is devastated by the 
Purple Death, and people drop 
back into a state of semi-savagery._ 
Bert succeeds in crossing the Atlan- 
tic, lands at Cardiff, and tramps 
to London. There he finds Edna 
Bunthorne, “ his Edna,” and mar- 
ries her after shooting a local bully 
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and making himself leader of the 
dead man’s band. There is a 
brief Epilogue in which Tom Small- 
ways, meeting the latest of his 
nephews (Bert’s sons) reviews the 
war and the period since the war. 


701. WaR IN THE TWENTIETH 
Century. 6th chapter in Anti- 
cipations. A forecast of the con- 
ditions of warfare during the next 
hundred years, emphasising the 
necessity for the efficient training 
of the individual not only in the 
Army and Navy, but also in the 
civil population of the country. 


702. War Lanpscapr, THE. 
(The Western Front, 1). Daily 
Chronicle, Nov. 27th, 1916;  re- 


printed as 3rd chapter of The 
Western War (q.v.). 


Warmine, E. A cousin of Gra- 
ham, the Sleeper. He is the first 
to see the possibility of using 
Eadhamite as a road substance, 
and the organiser of the “‘ enormous 
network ot public ways that speedily 
covered the world”; in this way 
he makes a tremendous fortune 
all of which he leaves to Graham, 
appointing a council of twelve 
trustees. Sleeper Wakes; men- 
tioned in Story of the Days to Come. 


703. War oF Martertat, THE. 
Daily Chronicle, Oct. 15th, 1914. 
“This is a war not only of men but 
of things.” Without material 
modern war is impossible; the 
workshops at home are as essential 
as the soldiers at the front, and 
the men in those workshops must 
labour to ensure a supply of material 
for the soldiers. The vital target 
of the Western War must be West- 
phaha, not Berlin. Essen must be 
smashed for ever. 


WAR 


704. War oF THE Minp, Tue. 
Nation, Aug. 29th, 1914; 11th 
and last chapter in War that will 
End War. Urges that the “ ulti- 
mate purpose of this war is propa- 
ganda, the destruction of certain 
beliefs and the creation of others.” 
Writers and speakers must combine 
to “gather together the wills and 
understanding of men for the 
tremendous necessities and oppor- 
tunities of this time.” 


705. War oF THE WorRLDs, THE 
See Bib. No. 14. During an 
opposition a huge outbreak of 
incandescent gas is observed on the 
planet Mars. It occurs toward 
midnight and lasts but a few 
seconds. A similar outbreak is 
observed upon each of the following 
nine nights. Some days later, on 
a Friday, about midnight, a great 
green star falls to earth on Horsell 
Common, near London, burying 
itself deep into the ground. It 
proves to be a gigantic cylinder, 
thirty yards in diameter, the first 
of ten such shot through space 
from Mars. All that day the 
end of the cylinder unscrews, and 
at sunset falls out. Signs of life 
are observed within, and a Deputa- 
tion of responsible men advances 
under cover of a white flag with 
the intention of communicating 
with the Martians, only to be 
ruthlessly wiped out by the Heat- 
Ray. Many spectators are killed 
by the same means. That night 
a second cylinder falls in the pine- 
woods to the north of Woking. 
Soldiers are brought up against the 
Martians (repulsive inhuman crea- 
tures) on Horsell Common; the 
pinewoods are shelled. The nar- 
rator’s house, on Maybury Hill, 
is within range of the Heat-Ray ; 
he secures a dog cart and drives 
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his wife to a cousin’s house at 
Leatherhead. He returns to May- — 
bury Hill, reaching there just as the 
third cylinder falls at Pyrford, a 
few seconds after midnight; the 
horse bolts, he is thrown from the 
cart, and as he lies on the ground 
he sees the first two Martian Fight- 
ing Machines go striding past to- 
ward Pyrford. He reaches his 
house, and there is joined by an 
Artillery Man, the only one of his 
battery to survive, who tells him 
the events of theday. The narrator 
is so impressed that he decides 
to rejoin his wife at once and to 
leave the country. To avoid the 
Martians at Pyrford he has to make 
a detour through Epsom, and he 
and the Artillery Man journey 
together as far as Weybridge. 
Everywhere soldiers are coming up 
to oppose the Martians, and 
refugees are flying Londonward. 
At Shepperton Lock four Fighting 
Machines attack the terrified people ; 
one is struck by a shell and the 
others retreat with the wreckage. 
British artillery is concentrated 
about Kingston and Richmond. 
The narrator, separated from his 
companion, travels alone along the 
river to Walton, where he meets a 
curate. They rest for two days in 
a house at Halliford. Meanwhile 
great excitement has prevailed in 
London; on the Monday morning 
comes the news that the Kingston 
and Richmond defences have been 
smothered by the Black Smoke 
and that the Martians are advancing 
on London. At once an exodus 
begins, for the most part to the 
north, though thousands make for 
the sea, hoping to escape to the 
Continent. This is the course fol- 
lowed by the narrator's younger 
brother. At High Barnet he rescues 
two ladies from the attack of 
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three men, and accompanies them 
in their pony-chaise. On Wednes- 
day they reach the sea near Tilling- 
ham and get on board a_ small 
steamer. Three Fighting Machines 
approach the shipping; they ven- 
ture into the water and two are 
destroyed by the torpedo-ram 
“Thunder Child.” On Monday 
morning the narrator and _ the 
curate journey to Sheen, there en- 
tering another house in search of 
food. The fifth cylinder falls just 
outside, burying the house under 
tons of earth, so that the only exit is 
across the pit, now guarded by 
the Martians. For nine days the 
two men creep silently about the 
kitchen and scullery, watching the 
Martians through a crack in the 
wall. The curate goes mad, and 
the narrator, to save himself, is 
forced to kill him. On the fifteenth 
day he escapes from the house and 
wanders into London, finding the 
city an almost deserted ruin, 
strangely tinted by the luxuriant 
growth of the Red Weed. On 
Putney Hill he meets the Artillery 
Man again, but leaves him after 
two days. In South Kensington 
he hears the mournful wailing of 
the Martians, and next morning, 
coming over the crest of Primrose 
Hill, he finds the Martians dead 
in an enormous redoubt, killed by 
the disease germs of this planet, 
and already half-eaten by dogs 
and crows. The news is flashed 
about the world, the return to 
London commences immediately, 
and food-ships sail to the relief of 
the starving people. The story 
ends with the reunion of the nar- 
rator and his wife, each of whom 
had given up all hope of seeing 
the other alive again. 


706. WAR OF THE WorLDs, THE. 
Strand Magazine, Feb., 1920. A 
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condensation of the above; see 
Bib. No. 14, note. It is prefaced 
with an introduction by Wells, 
An Experiment in Illustration (q.v-). 


707. WAR THAT WILL END War, 
Tue. Daily News, Aug. 14th, 1914. 


708. WAR THAT WILL END WAR 
THe. See Bib. No. 53. The titles 
of the 11 articles in this volume are : 
1, Why Britain Went to War; 2, 
The Sword of Peace; 3, Hands Off 
the People’s Food; 4, Concerning 
Mr. Maximilian Craft; 5, The 
Most Necessary Measures in the 
World ; 6, The Need of a New Map 
of Europe; 7, The Opportunity of 
Liberalism ; 8, The Liberal Fear of 
Russia; 9, An Appeal to the 
American People; 10, Common 
Sense and the Balkan States ; 11, 
The War of the Mind. 


709. WASHINGTON AND THE HOPE 
OF Peace. See Bib. No. 74. The 
titles of the 29 articles in this 
volume are: 1, The Immensity of 
the Issue and Triviality of Men; 2, 
Armaments; the Futility of Mere 
Limitation ; 3, The Trail of Ver- 
sailles ; 4, The Unknown Soldier of 
the Great War; 5, The President 
at Arlington ; 6, The First Meeting ; 
7, What is Japan? ; 8, China in 
the Background; 9, The Future of 
Japan; 10, “ Security”’—the New 
and Beautiful Catchword; 11, 
France in the Limelight ; 12, Thus 
Far ; 13, The Larger Question Be- 
hind the Conference; 14, The Real 
Threat to Civilisation; 15, The 
Possible Breakdown of Civilisation ; 
16, What of America?; 17, Ebb 
Tide at Washington; 18, America 
and Entangling Alliances ; 19, An 
Association of Nations ; 20, France 
and England—the Plain Facts of the 
Case ; 21, A Reminder About War ; 
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22, Some Stifled Voices ; 23, India’s 
Place in the World ; 24, America’s 
Réle in World Peace ; 25, A Shadow 
on the Earth; 26, The New World 
Spirit, 27, Load of War Debt; 
28, Brotherhood of Peoples; 29, 
What a Stably Organised World 
Peace Means for Mankind. An 
Appendix gives the text of speeches 
by M. Briand and Mr. Hughes. The 
3 articles not printed in Great 
Britain were Nos. 11, 15 and 16. 
Of the rest, the majority appeared 
in the newspapers under the titles 
used in the volume, but with the 
following exceptions: 7, The Ques- 
tion in the Foreground; 13, From 
Washington to Europe ; 18, Dogmas 
that are Dying ; 19, America’s Living 
Project ; 20, Future of the Entente ; 
21, Two Possibilities ; 22, Intruders 
at Washington; 24, The Voice of 
America; 29, A Vusion of the 
World of the Future and the Great 
World at Peace. 

Waters, Doris THatasstA. See 
The Sea Lady. 


710. Way To A LEAGUE OF 
Nations, Tue. See Bib. II, 1919. 


711. Way To ConcreTE REAtt- 
SATION, THE. Ist chapter of Fourth 
Year; Ast of Anticipations of a 
World Peace (100 words omitted). 
Discussion of the constitution of 
the League of Nations, Wells sug- 
gesting that the League may grow, 
almost imperceptibly, out of the 
Peace Conference. 


712. Ws, at THE Basg. (Look- 
ing Ahead). Daily Chronicle, Sept. 
3rd, 1914. A criticism of official 
methods, with particular reference 
to the recruiting campaign and the 
ways of the ‘“ Maffick family.” 
Wells advocates the organization 
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and classification of the whole 
manhood of the nation between the 
ages of 15 and 60, and the use of 
women to fill certain posts for 
the duration of the war. “ The 
country is neither apathetic nor 
unwilling, but it has been baffled, 
and it is still baffled. It is per- 
plexed by blethering people.” 


Weena. The only one of the 
Eloi (q.v.) mentioned by name. 
The Time Traveller saves her from 
drowning and she becomes his 
friend, following him everywhere. 
She is killed during the fight in the 
wood, her body being burned in the 
subsequent fire. Time Machine. 


713. WELL AT THE WorRLD’s Enp, 
Tue. Saturday Review, Nov. 27th, 
1896. A review of Morris’s book 
with Wells’s reminiscences of the 
author. 


714. Wettis, Esq., B.Sc., H. G. 
Royal College of Science Magazine, 
Apr., 1903. Aatobiographical ar- 
ticle. 


715. Wetits CaLtenpDAR, THE H. 
G. See Bib. II, 1911. 


We tts Expriatns Himsetr, Mr. 
See Mr. Wells, &c. 
See 


Weis Hirs Back, Mr. 


Mr. Wells, &c. 


715a. WELLS ON THE BEAUTY OF 
Fryinc, H. G. Westminster Ga- 
zette, Sept. 29th, 1923; reprinted 
as The Beauty of Flying (q.v.). 
Recalls aeroplane journeys made 
by Wells himself in 1923, and regrets 
the way in which international 
complications retard the develop- 
ment ot long-distance flying. 
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WELLS ON THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations, H. G. Westminster Ga- 
zette, Oct. 20th, 1923; reprinted 
as The League of Nations Again 
(q.v.). 


WELLS ON THE OTHER SIDE IN 
France, H. G. Westminster Ga- 
zette, Nov. 24th, 1923; reprinted 
as The Other Side in France (q.v.). 


’ 

WELLS ON THE RuHR TRIUMPH, 
H. G. Westminster Gazette, Oct. 
6th, 1924; reprinted as The 
Triumph of France (q.v.). 


Weis REPLIES TO WINSTON 
CuurcHILL, H. G. Westminster 
Gazette, Nov. 10th, 1923 ; reprinted 
as Winston (q.v.). 


WELLS’s VIEWS OF FREE TRADE, 
H. G. Westminster Gazette, Nov. 
17th, 1923; reprinted as The Last 
of the Victorians (q.v.). 


716. WemsBLey Emprre: An Ex- 
HIBITION OF Lost OpporRTUNITIES, 
Tur. Westminster Gazette, May 
24th, 1924; 388th article in Year 
of Prophesying. Criticises the Wem- 
bley exhibition as an imperialist 
affair, ungenerously conceived. 


WENDIGEE, Jutius. A Dutch 
electrician, who, while experiment- 
ing with inter-planetary wireless 
communication, receives a message 
from Cavor. He invites Bedford 
to stay with him at his observatory 
upon the St. Gothard. Men in the 
Moon. 


Weser Dreipure, THE PRINCESS 


or. Whose family is noted for its 
lack of stature. Dr. Winkles, a 
remote connection, feeds her with 
Herakleophorbia, not anticipating 
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euch a terrific result. Like the other 
Children of the Food, she grows to 
nearly forty feet in height. When 
she grows to womanhood she is 
kept in seclusion and ignorance of 
the existence of the other giants, 
until one morning she meets Young 
Redwood in the park by the palace. 
They fall in love, and at the be- 
ginning of the revolt she goes with 
him to the Cossars’ pit at Chisle- 
hurst. Food of the Gods. 


WestERN Front, Tue. Under 
this general heading appeared the 
two articles The War Landscape and 
New Arms for Old Ones, reprinted as 
chapters of The Western War ; two 
more articles, Ruins, and The 
Grades of War, reprinted as chapters 
of The Western War, appeared 
under the general title of The 
Western War. 


717. WesTtERN War, Tue. (Sep- 
tember, 1916). 3rd part of War 
and the Future; in 5 chapters, all 
reprinted from the Daily Chronicle, 
Nov. and Dec., 1916: 1, Ruins ; 2, 
The Grades of War; 3, The War 
Landscape ; 4, New Arms for Old 
Ones; 5, Tanks. Wells visits the 
ruined towns and villages behind 
the front. Discusses the theory 
and development of modern war, 
the part played by the aerial 
forces and by camouflage, the 
place of infantry and artillery, and 
the importance of economic or- 
ganisation in a country to increase 
its fighting efficiency. Describes 
a journey to the front-line trenches 
and a visit to a French shell factory 
and ammunition dump. After his 
return from France he sees the 
Tanks, and prophecies their de- 
velopment into “ land-ironclads ” 
of enormous proportions. 
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718. WHAT ARE THE LIBERALS 
TO Do? Daily Mail, June 19th, 
1913. 


719. Waar a StaBLy ORGANISED 
Worip Preace Means ror Man- 
KIND. See A Vision of the World 
of the Future and The Great World 
at Peace. 29th chapter in Wash- 
ington. In this, the last paper 
written from Washington, Wells 
draws a picture of the world as it 
might be were international com- 
plications and the fear of war swept 
aside, were each country free to 
develop along its own lines in 
perfect security, and were the 
energy now devoted to preparation 
for war devoted instead to educa- 
tion and invention. It is with 
this vision before him (he writes) 
that he must ‘‘ needs go about this 
present world of disorder and dark- 
ness like an exile doing such feeble 
things as I can towards the world 
of my desire, now hopefully, now 
bitterly, as the mood may happen, 
until I die.” 


720. WHat EveRYONE SHOULD 
Learn at Scuoou. Jobn o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly. Oct. 6th, 13th, 20th 
and 27th, 1923. Begins by con- 
demning the existing schools of 
Great Britain and America, shabby, 
poverty-stricken places utterly 
different from the splendid buildings 
the schools of the future will be, 
“more important by far than the 
local bank or the chief local stores.” 
Then comes to the more particular 
question of the subjects to be 
taught ; Oundle School under San- 
derson is cited as a modern example 
of the ideal school. ‘ His or her 
place in space and in time and in 
the adventure of life, is what every- 
one should learn at school.” School- 
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ing should continue till the age of 
sixteen at least, with a partial 
continuation for three years longer. 
The finished scholar should have a 
good knowledge of the English 
language, and some of Latin and 
Greek and two modern foreign 
languages, a knowledge of general 
history, of science, and of how “‘ to 
use hand, brain, and body nimbly 
and effectively.” 


721. Waar Everyone SHOULD 
Reap. John o’ London’s Weekly, 
May 5th, 19th and 26th, 1923 (the 
2nd and 38rd parts were entitled 
The Pursuit of Wisdom and Art 
Exists for Joy respectively, but a 
note printed subsequently stated 
that Wells was not responsible for 
any but the original title, the 
article being written as one). Every- 
one, Wells believes, should have 
some knowledge of the world’s 
history, of the universe, of con- 
temporary events, of the Gospels 
and of Plato’s “ Republic,” and 
“for the rest, steady and intensive 
reading of biography, of discussion, 
of the sincerer sorts of fiction, along 
the line of the individual reader’s 
interests and curiosities.” 


Waar H. G. Wetts THINKS 
Axsout The Mind in the Making. 
See Bib. No. 75. 


722. Wuat 1s Comine ? See Bib. 
No. 59. An attempt to portray 
general conditions both during and 
after the war. Wells writes of the 
establishment of a world peace, 
of the conditions and end of the 
war, of national bankruptcy, of 
the need for reconstruction and 
increased efficiency, of nationalisa- 
tion of labour, of administration and 
the part of the Press, of women and 
the War, of the map of Hurope 
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after the War and the future of 
certain nations, of the administra- 
tion of the colonies and of the 
future of Germany. Six chapters 
originally appeared in Cassell’s 
Magazine under the general title, 
What is Coming? The titles of 
the 12 chapters are: 1, Forecasting 
the Future ; 2, The End of the War ; 
3, Nations in Liquidation; 4, 
Braintree, Bocking, and the Future 
of the World; 5, How Far will 
Europe Go Toward Socialism ? ; 
6, Lawyer and Press; 7, The New 
Education; 8, What the War is 
Doing for Women ; 9, The New Map 
of Europe; 10, The United States, 
France, Britain, and Russia; 11, 
The “ White Man’s Burthen” ; 12, 
The Outlook for the Germans. 


723. WHat Is Cram? Univer- 
sity Correspondent, Mar. 18th, 1893. 


724. Wuat 1s Japan? See The 
Question in the Foreground. 7th 
chapter in Washington. Considers 
the effects of Japanese militarism 
upon world peace, emphasising the 
differences between Hastern and 
Western modes of thought and 
education. 


725. WHat 1s Soctatism? See 
Bib. IT, 1924. 
726. Wuat 1s Success? T.P.’s 


and Cassell’s Weekly, Nov. 24th, 
Dec. 1st, and 8th, 1923. Comment- 
ing on Lord Beaverbrook’s book, 
“* Success,”’ Wells cites Lord North- 
cliffe and Lloyd George as examples 
of ‘‘tremendous failures” who 
“have done nothing but sprawl 
across the attention of mankind.’ 
The rest of the essay is mainly an 
account of Wells’s relations with 
Northcliffe and his impressions of 
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him. Concludes that “the only 
true measure of success is the ratio 
between what we might have been 

. on the one hand, and the thing 
we have made of ourselves on the 
other.” 


727. WuatMay BeDone. (The 
Labour Unrest, 4). Daily Mail, 
May 16th, 1912; see The Labour 
Unrest. 


728. Wuat Must BE Dons Now. 
(The Labour Unrest, 6). Daily 
Mail, May 20th, 1912; see The 
Labour Unrest. 


729. WHat or AmeRIcA? New 
York World and Chicago Tribune, 
Nov. 28th, 1921; 16th chapter in 
Washington. Considers the effect 
of a European and West Asian 
collapse upon life in America. 
The effect would not be really 
marked for many years, but Wells 
does not believe that America, 
for other than materialist reasons, 
will allow the civilisation of Europe 
and Asia to break down. 


730. WHat THE War 1s Dorne. 
FOR WomeEN. Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, early May, 1916; see The Two 
Ways of Women. 8th chapter in 
What is Coming? Wells recalls 
the main points of the pre-war 
women’s movement, and remarks 
how women have ‘‘made good 
and proved their right to the vote.” 
The war, he says, “is bringing 
us rapidly to a state of affairs in 
which women will be much more 
definitely independent of their 
“sexual status, much less hampered 
in their self-development, and much 
more nearly equal to men than 
has ever been known before in the 
whole history of mankind.” 
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WuereEtrrR, Bars. A ‘“ minute 
swaggering person, much akimbo, 
with a little round, blue-eyed in- 
nocent face that shone with delight 
at the lark of living.” She works 
at Sir Isaac Harman’s International 
Bread and Cake Stores, and is an 
enthusiastic member of the National 
Union of Waitresses and a principal 
cause of trouble at the International 
Hostels. Sir Isaac Harman. 


731. WHEELS oF CHaNncE, THE. 
See Bib. No. 9. Mr. Hoopdriver, 
a Putney draper’s assistant, has 
just learnt to cycle and decides to 
spend his summer holiday in a 
tour along the South: Coast. One 
Wednesday morning he starts out 
from the shop, riding through 
Kingston and Surbiton, where he 
meets the Young Lady in Grey 
for the first time. Between Esher 
and Cobham he passes a cyclist 
dressed in a brown suit similar 
to his own, and beyond Cobham 
the Young Lady mistakes him 
for the “ other cyclist in brown” 
for whom she is waiting. The 
next day he comes upon them 
together on the road to Haslemere ; 
she is crying, and Mr. Hoopdriver 
comes to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be wrong. Ultimately 
it is revealed that the man, Bech- 
amel, is helping the girl, Jessica 
Milton, to escape from her step- 
mother and to Live her Own Life, 
his real object being her seduction. 
Their route coincides with that of 
Mr. Hoopdriver, and Bechamel, 
believing him to be a detective 
employed by Mrs. Bechamel, at- 
tempts to bribe him. Hoopdriver 
decides to follow them. - At Bognor 
Bechamel makes a nearly successful 
attempt to compromise Jessica. 
Mr. Hoopdriver offers his assistance ; 
she accepts and runs away with 
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him, he in his haste taking Bech- 
amel’s cycle. They ride together 
back through Winchester and west- 
ward to Salisbury, turning south 
again to Ringwood, where she 
hopes to hear from her old school- 
mistress, Miss Mergle. They stay 
at hotels as brother and sister, and 
for a time Mr. Hoopdriver does 
his best to maintain a story that 
he is a colonial, a retired ostrich- 
farmer; at last he breaks down 
and confesses his true position. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Milton, the step- 
mother, has set out in pursuit of 
Jessica, aided by three friends and 
admirers, Phipps, Widgery and 
Dangle. They trace her to Botley, 
but she disappears again, and it 
is not until the Rescue Party is 
reinforced by Miss Mergle, that 
they come up with her at Stony 
Cross, six days after her first 
meeting with Hoopdriver. He is 
in love with her now, and determines 
to undertake his own education 
that he may be more worthy of 
her friendship, though he doubts 
his capabilities and the lasting 
power of hisdetermination. Jessica 
returns home, promising to write to 
him and to send him books. He 
spends the rest of his short holiday 
riding slowly back to the shop. 


732. WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
See Bib. No. 15. Graham, a 
politician of to-day, a young man 
of thirty or so, falls into a trance 
after a long period of insomnia 
induced by overwork. Large sums 
of money are left to him by relations 
and others, and these accumulating 
through the years of his long sleep 
he wakes at last to find himself, 
because of his vast wealth, nominal 
Master of the World of A.D. 2100. 
The real power is held by the White 
Council, a small circle of men who 
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have charge of his interests and 
tule the world in his name. The 
Council fears the loss of its power, 
and decides to kill Graham, but 
he is rescued by the agents of 
Ostrog, a political rival of the 
Council. Ostrog arms and raises 
in revolt the Labour Companies, and 
in the name of Graham strikes to 
seize world-power for himself. The 
Council turns out the city lights, 
and in the confusion Graham is 
separated from his friends and 
wanders alone through the mob- 
filled streets of London, at last 
making his way to the wind-vane 
offices in Westrhinster where Ostrog 
has established his headquarters. 
The White Council is overthrown 
and Graham acclaimed Master. For 
some days he is content to leave 
the administration of affairs in 
the hands of Ostrog, spending his 
time studying the life of this 
strange London and in learning to 
fly. But he is brought to action 
by Helen Wotton, Ostrog’s niece, 
who tells him of the oppression 
of the people, and determines to 
take control himself. The people 
of the Labour Companies refuse 
to disarm, and Ostrog secretly 
arranges for negro police to be 
brought to London. Graham for- 
bids this, whereupon Ostrog un- 
successfully attempts to imprison 
him. Fighting commences again, 
this time between the people and 
the soldiers of Ostrog, the struggles 
centring round the flying stages 
which are defended by the Os- 
trogites that the aeroplanes bringing 
the black police may be able to 
land safely. The aeroplanes from_ 
Africa approach, and Graham goes" 
up in an aeropile to hold them 
back until the last stages are 
captured. He routes the first fleet 
and pursues the flying Ostrog. 
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The last two stages are blown up 
and, caught in the air-waves of the 
explosions, Graham’s machine is 
overturned and crashes him to his 
death. 


Waite. “The journalist and 
novelist,’ a member of the Rational- 
ist Press Association. He is at 
school and college with Benham ; 
they meet again in Johannesburg, 
and Benham dies in his arms. 
Before he dies he makes White 
promise to “see to that book of 
mine’’; White goes through Ben- 
ham’s papers and publishes a 
“laborious uncertain account of 


Benham’s life and thought.” Re- 
search Magnificent. 
Wuirre Councit, Tur. See The 


Twelve Trustees. 
733. “‘ WHITE Man’s BurTHEN,” 


THe. Cassell’s Magazine, June, 
1916; llth chapter in What is 
Coming ? A consideration of the 


future administration of the African 
and Kastern colonies of Huropean 
countries, suggesting the possibility 
of an Arabic renascence, and that 
on the whole “the path of safety 
lies in the direction of pooling them 
and of declaring a common policy 
of progressive development leading 
to equality.” Suggests the estab- 
lishment of some great “* permanent 
over-riding body” to deal with 
things in a broader manner than 
is possible to any “nationalism ” 
r “ patriotic imperialism.” 


Wuy A Wortp State 1s Nrecrs- 
SARY. (Salvaging of Civilisation, 
1). Sunday Times, Mar. 27th, 
1921 ; reprinted as The Project of a 
World State (q.v.). 


734. Wuy BriraIn WENT TO 


War. War Illustrated, Aug. 22nd, 
1914; Ist chapter of War that will 
End War. A “clear exposition 
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of what we are fighting for.” The 
cause of Britain’s participation in 
this war was the invasion of Bel- 
gium; the object is the smashing 
of Prussian Imperialism, thus to 
ensure a world peace, to “ exorcise 
a world madness and to end an age.” 


735. Way Socrarists SHOULD 
Votre FoR Mr. CuurcHity. An 
Open Letter to an Elector in N.W. 
Manchester. Daily News, Apr. 
21st, 1908. 


735a. WHY THE WAR WILL BE 
Over By Next June. Sunday Pic- 
torial, Sept. 17th, 1916. Written 
just after Wells’s visit to the West- 
ern and Italian fronts: ‘affirms his 
convictions”’ that the Germans will 
offer peace before November and 
thatit “‘will come before next June.” 


WicxstEap, Mr. Lord Bur- 
dock’s steward. He pursues Griffin, 
cornering him between a drift of 
nettles and a gravel pit. Unable 
to escape, Griffin murders him with 
aniron bar. Invisible Man. 


Wipcery. “One of those big fat 
men who feel deeply.” He hears of 
Jessica Milton at Midhurst, hurries 
to tell Mrs. Milton, and so launches 
the Rescue Party, of which he forms 
a member. Wheels of Chance. 


Wineetts, Tur. Neighbours of 
the Stanleys at Morningside Park, 
a “cheerful, irresponsible, shame- 
lessly hard-up family.” Mr. Wid- 
gett is a journalist and art critic, 
and his red-headed daughters, Hetty 
and Constance (who are art- 
students), are Ann Veronica’s chief 
friends; they assist her in her 
revolt and flight to London. Teddy 
Widgett, the only son, a blond 
young man, has a great admiration 
for Ann Veronica and offers to 
marry her, “just a formal mar- 
riage,” in order to free her from 
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parental control. He carries her 
bag to the station when she runs 
away to London. Ann Veronica. 


736. Wire oF Sir Isaac Harman, 
Tur. See Bib. No. 52. Lady Har- 
man, Visiting Black Strand with 
an “‘ order to view,” meets George 
Brumley, a well-known author and 
owner of the house. He shows her 
the drawing-room and garden, and 
she has tea with him. A week 
later her husband, Sir Isaac Har- 
man, comes to view the house and 
incidentally meets Lady Beach- 
Mandarin, who shortly afterwards 
calls on Lady Harman and invites 
her to lunch. Sir Isaac, who hates 
Lady Beach-Mandarin, forbids his 
wife to return the call. They have 
been married now for eight years, 
he being nearly fitty, she about 
twenty-six ; they have four child- 
ren. He is proprietor of the Inter- 
national Bread and Cake Stores, 
and has purchased his title by 
contributing to party funds. About 
this time, Lady Harman begins to 
be troubled by new ideas, instilled 
into her by her sister Georgina, 
an enthusiastic suffragette, and 
by Susan Burnet. Sir Isaac has 
an old-fashioned conception of mar- 
riage and objects strongly to her 
“jdees.” She goes out to lunch 
with Lady Beach-Mandarin, visits 
Hampton Court with Mr. Brumley, 
and is late in getting home. As a 
consequence Sir Isaac buys Black 
Strand immediately and takes her 
there, keeping her a prisoner for 
nearly a fortnight by refusing to 
give her money. Lady Beach- 
Mandarin and Mr. Brumley make 
unsuccessful attempts to rescue her. 
At last she pawns a ring, with 
Susan Burnet’s assistance, and 
travels to London. There she 
smashes a post-office window and 
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goes to prison for a month. Upon 
her release she returns to her hus- 
band, who gives way to her upon 
certain points. He commences the 
building of Hostels for his em- 
ployees, and Lady Harman is pro- 
mised considerable control in their 
management. Three years pass in 
moderate comfort. Lady Harman 
spends much time with Mr. Brum- 
ley (who is in love with her), plan- 
ning out details of the working of 
the Hostels, in which, for all their 
care, there is considerable trouble 
and friction. Sir Isaac becomes 
jealous and tells her that she must 
choose between her friend and the 
Hostels ; he has her followed when 
she goes out. Then he has an 
attack of ill-health and they go 
abroad. At Santa Margherita he 
dies very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. Lady Harman returns to 
England determined that, having 
once regained her freedom, she will 
never again risk it in marriage. 
Sir Isaac, too, has provided in his 
will that, in the event of her marry- 
ing again, the control of the Hostels 
shall pass into the hands of a 
committee. She asks the dis- 
appointed Mr. Brumley to continue 
to help her, to be still her friend. 


737. Witp AssEs oF THE DEVIL, 
Tur. See Boon, &c. This tale, 
only a portion of which is written, 
is suggested to Boon by Wilkins’s 
assertion that modern thought is 
more disconnected than ever. An 
author, living on the South Coast, 
goes for a walk one stormy day and 
meets a devil, a weak irresolute 
individual, who has been turned 
out of Hell to seek for and recapture 
certain Wild Asses of the Devil 
which he allowed to escape in the 
excitement following Gladstone’s 
arrival. These Asses have assumed 
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human shape, but revert to their 
true form at midnight on Walpurgis 
Night. The author helps the devil 
in his quest. After many ad- 
ventures they track down a pro- 
minent politician and follow him 
to the House of Commons on 
Walpurgis Night. At midnight he 
changes to a Wild Ass. They 
attempt his capture and are thrown 
out of the building by the attend- 
ants, who have not seen the change. 


Witkins, Epcar. A _ novelist, 
first mentioned in Ann Veronica as 
one of the Fabian Society leaders. 
In The New Machiavelli he is present 
at Lord Tarvrille’s famous dinner. 
Lady Harman (in Sir Isaac Harman) 
meets him, a “flushed man with 
untidy hair,” at a dinner given by 
Lady Tarvrille; he tells her, while 
talking ot authors and morals, that 
his own life will not bear examina- 
tion. She hopes to meet him again 
but he is involved in some scandal 
and disappears from London society. 
In Boon he is one of that author’s 
circle of intimate friends, ‘“‘a man 
of a peculiar mental constitution ; 
he alternates between a brooding 
sentimental egotism and a brutal 
realism. . . . Wilkins still spends 
large portions of his time thinking 
solemnly about some ancient trouble 
in which he was treated unjustly.” 
He attacks Boon’s idea of a collec- 
tive Mind ot the Race. After the 
outbreak of war he takes a hopeful 
view of things, in contrast to Boon’s 
pessimism. He is referred to in 
Mr. Britling. 


Witterstey. An Oxford man 
with whom Remington goes for his 
first holiday abroad, a walking tour 
in northern Italy ; a rather solemn 
man with an enthusiasm for “ social 
service.” He disapproves strongly 
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of Remington’s intrigue with the 
woman at Locarno. Remington 
writes of him as doing “ vast masses 
of useful, undistinguished, fertilizing 
work.” New Machiavelli. 


738. WiLL GERMANY Break Into 
Pieces ? Westminster Gazette, 
Nov. 3rd, 1923; 7th article in Year 
of Prophesying. Discusses the future 
of Germany, and Wells’s belief that 
“she will rise again out of her 
present darkness ... the central 
and leading Power... of a@ re- 
constructed Europe.” 


Wiuiiam. A “deaf and clumsy 
man of uncertain age and a vast 
sharp nosiness.” He. drives the 
horse caravan with which Bealby 
travels for two days; he is inside 


the caravan stealing chocolates 
when it runs away down-hill. 
Bealby. 


Witt Latin-AmMERICA LEAVE THE 
LreacueE? Westminster Gazette, 
Dec. 22nd, 1923; reprinted as 
Latin America and the Leaque (q.v.). 


Witt Socratism DESTROY THE 
Home? See Bib. No. 33; also 
Would Socialism Destroy the Home ? 


739. WILL THE EMPIRE Live? 


See Cement of Empire. 5th essay 
in An Englishman, The British 
Empire has neither common eco- 
nomic interests nor a common 
enemy; it has, in fact, no unity. 
Only one thing can hold it together, 
a unity of outlook and language ; 
the English language must be 
taught in all parts of the Empire, 
the best of English literature must 
be made available to everybody in 
the Empire. But Wells has no hope 
of any such things being done ; the 
Empire is an accident—as it came 
so it may go. 
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740. WILL THE War CHANGE 
Enetanp ? War Illustrated, Feb. 
20th and 27th, 1915; Daily Mail, 
Feb. 27th, 1915. Wells believes 
that “ England has come back to 
reality at last,’ and that the 
“ Englishman of the future will be 
a keener, abler, better educated, and 
more reasonable type than the 
Englishman of the immediate past.” 


Witmineton. A very serious boy 
who is at school with Peter and later 
falls in love with Joan. After the 
outbreak of war he writes long 
serious letters to her. He is killed 
in 1916. Joan and Peter. 


WILSHIRE, JANE. A _ distant 
cousin of Mr. Britling, who addresses 
her as “ Aunt.” She is “a large 
irrelevant middle-aged lady in 
black, with a gold chain and a large 
nose,” the latter (she asserts) a relic 
of the Duke of Wellington’s friend- 
ship with Mr. Britling’s great- 
grandmother. She spends her time 
visiting friends and relations. In 
1915 she is wounded in a Zeppelin 
raid and dies. Mr. Britling. 


WincuHetseA, Miss. <A High 
School mistress whose romance is 
told in Miss Winchelsea’s Heart. 
She is a young woman of incredible 
refinement, with great literary and 
historical enthusiasms. 


WINKLES, STEPHEN, F'.R.S., M.D., 
FRY. .8e., J.P. DiL.,- Xe. 
One of Redwood’s pupils, “* the sort 
of doctor that is in manners, in 
morals, in methods and appearance, 
most succinctly and finally expressed 
by the word ‘ rising.’ He takes a 
keen and inquisitive interest in 
Herakleophorbia from the first, and 
has “‘ such a convincing air of pro- 
prietorship ” that Bensington is 
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“disposed to regard him as the 
original inventor of the whole 
affair.’ He is continually putting 
himself forward as one intimately 
connected with it, making state- 
ments in public, etc., and adminis- 
ters it to at least one ot his patients 
(the Princess of Weser Dreiburg) in 
complete ignorance of its probable 
effect. He also gives it to his own 
youngest son, but without effect. 
Food of the Gods. 


741. Winston. See H. G. Wells 
Replies to Winston Churchill. 9th 
article in Year of Prophesying. A 
reply to Churchill’s criticism of 
Wells’s essay, The Future of the 
British Empire (q.v.). 


WINTERBAUM, Puitip. With Joan 
and Peter at the School of St. 
George and the Venerable Bede, a 
dark-eyed, fuzzy-haired, sheep- 
faced, self-satisfied boy ; he has a 
lively imagination and is always the 
hero of his imaginings. He is for 
ever comparing things, “ grading 
them, making them competitive 
and urritating. There was no 
getting ahead of him.” When he 
meets Joan at Cambridge he falls 
in love with her, and takes her out 
to theatres and night-clubs. When 
the war breaks out he enlists in the 
cavalry and is killed at Loos. Joan 
and Peter. 


WINTERSLOAN, Mr. An artist who 
illustrates Magnet’s work. Magnet 
brings him to Buryhamstreet, where 
he annoys Mr. Pope by winning a 
game (“ The Great Departed”) by 
very doubtful methods. Marriage 


742. Woman’s Day tn Uropta, 
A. (Utopianisms, 5). Daily Mail, 
June 7th, 1905. 
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743. WomMEN IN A MODERN 
Urorra. 6th chapter on Modern 
Utopia. A study of the position of 
women in a modern Utopia, of the 
problems of motherhood and mar- 
riage and divorce, of the endowment 
of motherhood, and of the equality 
of the sexes. Plato’s “ Multiple 
Marriage” is discussed. 


744. WoNnDERFUL Visit, THE. 
See Bib. No. 5. The Rev. Mr. 
Hilyer, vicar of Siddermorton, 
shoots at and brings down what he 
believes to be a bird, only to find 
that he has wounded an angel “ of 
Italian art, polychromatic and gay 
... from the land of beautiful 
dreams.” He invites the Angel 
to his house. The visitor knows 
nothing of the things of this world, 
of Pain, Birth, Death, Hunger or 
the social system, and his host’s 
explanations are somewhat ineffec- 
tual. The neighbours—Dr. Crump, 
Lady Hammergallow, the Mend- 
hams, Sir John Gotch—refuse to 
believe the Angel’s story and, for 
various reasons, demand that he 
shall leave the village at once. 
After a terrible afternoon at Ham- 
mergallow House, and some trouble 
with Gotch, the protests against his 
presence rise to such a height that 
the vicar sadly prepares for his 
visitor's departure. The Angel 
meets Gotch and thrashes him for 
putting up barbed wire ; he returns 
to the Vicarage to find it in flames. 
Delia Hardy, the vicar’s little maid, 
who loves the Angel, has rushed 
into the house to save his violin, 
and he goes to her rescue. The roof 
falls in on them and as the flames 
shoot upward a little girl has a 
“pretty fancy of two figures with 
wings that flashed up and vanished 
among the flames.” The vicar dies 
within a year, 
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745. Worup, irs DEBTS AND THE 
Ricu Men, Tuer. See Bib. No. 79. 
Wells expresses his “ conviction 
of this progressive break-up of the 
civilised organisation that is going 
on,’ spreading westward from 
Russia. Europe is weighed down by 
debts, and “the old _ political 
parties ”’ are “‘ just doing nothing at 
all about it.” He explains the 
Labour Party’s “Capital Levy” 
proposal and goes on to speak of the 
attitude of the Labour Party to 
property in general. 


Worip Lanceuacss. (Looking 
Ahead). Daily Chronicle, May 13th, 
1916 ; reprinted as section 2 of The 
United States, France, Britain and 
Russia. 


746. Wortp Ser Freer, THe. 
See Bib. No. 51. This somewhat 
disconnected romance of the Twen- 
tieth Century is in five chapters, 
with a Prelude. The Prelude gives 
a brief generalised account of man’s 
“attainment of external power” 
from earliest times to the present 
day. The first chapter begins in 
1933 with the solving of the problem 
of inducing radio-activity and utilis- 
ing atomic energy The conse- 
quences—the new atomic engines 
and their uses, the industrial revo- 
lution and the labour unrest, the 
development of flying—are all 
described, largely by quotations 
from “ Frederick Barnet’s Wander 
Jahre,” an autobiographical novel 
published in 1970. From the same 
work is taken an account of the war 
between the Central Powers of 
Europe and Russia, France and 
England which breaks out in 1958. 
This, the ‘last war,’ becomes 
world-wide, and Paris, Berlin, Kast 
London, Chicago and other great 
cities are made uninhabitable by 
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the dropping of atomic bombs; 
terrible damage is done all over the 
world. A truce is declared and a 
conference of ninety-three kings, 
statesmen and thinkers is held at 
Brissago, in Italy, with the ex-King 
Egbert of Italy as president. This 
Assembly becomes the new world- 
government. Only one ruler with- 
holds, and he, the King of the 
Balkans, is killed in a vain attempt 
to win world-power through treach- 
ery. Chapter 4 describes the world 
after the war, the reconstruction of 
social and commercial life, the 
establishment of a world-language, 
and other developments of the new 
civilisation. The final chapter tells 
of the last days of Marcus Karenin, 
a prominent member of the world 
education committee. Ina surgical 
station in the Himalayas, where he 
is to undergo a serious operation, 
he talks with a few companions of 
the dark days of the world before 
the war, of sex, of science, of the 
common mind of the race, and of 
the future to which mankind, united 
and at peace, may now progress. 


Woritp SratE—-AN OUTLINE 
Sxeton, Tue. (Salvaging of Civil- 
isation, 3). Sunday Times, Apr. 
10th, 1921; reprinted as the 
second half of The Enlargement of 
Patriotism to a World State (q.v.). 


Worton, Heten. Ostrog’s niece, 
“one of the most serious persons 
alive.’ She tells Graham that the 
great majority of the people are 
enslaved and unhappy, and that 
Ostrog will do nothing to help them ; 
she appeals to him to use his power. 
It is largely her influence which 
makes him quarrel with Ostrog and 
risk his life in the defence of London. 
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747. Woutp Mopern SoctraLism 
ABOLISH ALL Property? Grand 
Magazine, Jan., 1908; 7th chapter 
in New Worlds. A discussion of the 
“current theory of property,” and 
of the attitude of the modern 
Socialist towards that theory and 
towards personal property, small 
savings, and expropriation. 


748. WovuLp SoctaLtism Destroy 
THE Home ? Grand Magazine, Dec., 
1907 ; 6th chapter of New Worlds ; 
also printed as a pamphlet, Will 
Socialism Destroy the Home ? (q.v.). 
An answer to the widespread mis- 
conception that Socialism must 
necessarily destroy the Home. The 
attitude of the Socialist to Marriage 
and Religion is also discussed. 


749. Writinc oF Essays, THe. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 2nd, 1894 ; 
25th essay in Personal Matters. 
Discusses the influence of writing 
materials upon the style of essay 
produced, and concludes with a few 
words on the art of the essay. 
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not annoyed,” the father of Medina- 
sarote and master of Nunez. Coun- 
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750. YEAR OF PrRopHEsyING, A. 
See Bib. No. 88. The titles of the 
fifty-five articles in this volume are : 
1, The League of Nations and the 
Federation of Mankind; 2, The 
Beauty of Flying ; 3, The Triumph 
of France; 4, The Singapore 


Arsenal ; 5, The League of Nations 


Again ; 6, The Aviation of the Half- 
Civilised ; 7, Will Germany Break 
Into Pieces? ; 8, The Future of the 
British Empire; 9, Winston; 10, 
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The Other Side in France ; 11, The 
Last of the Victorians ; 12, Politics 
as a Public Nuisance ; 13, The Re- 
emergence of Mr. Lloyd George ; 14, 
Spain and Italy Whisper Together ; 
15, Latin America and the League ; 
16, Cosmopolitan and International ; 
17, The Parliamentary Triangle ; 
18, Modern Government: Parlia- 
ment and Real Electoral Reform ; 
19, Scrapping the Gold Standard ; 
20, The Hub of Europe: Czecho- 
Slovakia and France; 21, The 
Mandarins at the Gate: The Re- 
vival of the Old Learning ; 22, Lenin : 
Private Capitalism against Com- 
munism ; 23, The Fantasies of Mr. 
Belloc and the Future of the World ; 
24, A Creative Educational Scheme 
for Britain: a Tentative Forecast ; 
25, Portugal and Prosperity: The 
Blessedness of being a Little Nation ; 
26, Reconstruction of the League of 
Nations ;_ the Practical Problem ; 
27, The Labour Party on Trial : The 
Folly of the Five Cruisers; 28, 
Dictators or Politicrans ? The 
Dilemma of Civilisation ; 29, Youth 
and the Vote: The Rejuvenescence 
of the World ; 30, Olive Branches of 
Steel: Should the Angels of Peace 
Carry Bombs? ; 31, The Case of 
Unamuno: The Feeble Republic of 
Letters ; 32, An Open Letter to 
Anatole France on his Kightieth 
Birthday ; 33, The European Kaleid- 
oscope: The German Will in 
Default ; 34, China: The Land out 
of the Limelight ; 35, Air Armament : 
The Supremacy of Quality; 36, 
Labour Politicians: The Evapora- 
tion of the Intelligentzia ; 37, Con- 
structive Ideas and their Relation to 
Current Politics ; 38, The Wembley 
Empire: An Exhibition of Lost 
Opportunities ; 39, The Extinction 
of Party Government; 40, The 
Serfdom of Ignorance: The Right 
of Women to Knowledge; 41, 
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Blinkers for Free Youth: Young 
America asks to Hear and See; 42, 
The Lawlessness of America and the 
Way to Order; 43, The Shabby 
Schools of the Pious: Drains and 
the Odour of Sanctity; 44, The 
Incompatibility of India: Divorce 
or Legal Separation ; 45, The Spirit 
of Fascism: Is there any Good in 
tt at all? ; 46, The Race Conflict : 
Is it Unavordable ? ; 47, The Schools 
of a New Age: A Forecast; 48, 
The Impudence of Flags: Our 
Power Resources and My Elephants, 
Whales, and Gorillas; 49, Has 
Communism a Future? The Possi- 
bility of a Socialist Renascence ; 50, 
The Little House: as it was, is now, 
and apparently ever will be ; 51, The 
Triality of Democracy and the 
Feminine Influence in Politics ; 52, 
Sex Antagonism: An Unavoidable 
and Increasing Factor in Modern 
Life; 53, Living Through: The 
Truth about an Interview; 54, The 
Creative Passion ; 55, After a Year 
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of Journalism: An Outbreak of 
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751. YIELDING PACIFIST AND THE 
ConscienTIous Osgector, THE. 
(How People Think about the War, 
2.) Daily News, Dec. 18th, 1916. 
See How People Think about the 
War. 


752. YOUTH AND THE VOTE: THE 
REJUVENESCENCE OF THE WORLD. 
Westminster Gazette, March 29th, 
1924; 29th chapter of Year of 
Prophesying. Advocates better 
education to the age of eighteen, 
and universal enfranchisement at 
eighteen, as the “ path to a real 
civilisation.” 
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Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 7th, 
1891. 
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